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[PRICE ONE PENNY. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE S abbath sun rose 
bright and clear, and 
shone warmly in through 
the window of Mary’s 
room. The birds twit- 
tered under the eaves, 
and from the sky above 
came the lark’s clear 
notes, carolling his 
morning hymn of praise. 

Mary was up and 
dressed early—not in 
the clean sprigged 
muslin, for Mary was a 
careful girl, and there 
was the fire to light 
downstairs, and various 
household duties to be 
performed before she 
would be ready to don 
the Sunday dress and 
bonnet, and set out for 
church with her father 
down the green lane. 
She moved briskly 
about; lit the fire and 
laid the breakfast-table, 
drawing it up to the 
open window, where 
her father could enjoy 
the scent of the roses 
and sweetbriar, singing 
to herself the while out 
of the very lightness and 
gladsomeness of her 
heart. 

When the table was 
spread with the frugal 
Tepast and the kettle 
singing on the _ fire, 
Mary went upstairs and 
tapped at her father’s 
door. He had not come 
down yet, and she re- 
proached herself for 


having been so much absorbed in her 


the previous evening. 


(All rights reserved. } 


“IT PROMISED FATHER. 


A TRUE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 
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THE DAY WAS SPENT BY HER FATHER’S BEDSIDE. 


he's oversleeping himself,’ she said. 
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‘‘ Breakfast ’s ready, father,’’ shesaid, downstairs and 
Own thoughts as to have forgottex that and then tapped again more loudly, as_ help. 
he had complained of not feeling well she met with no response. ‘‘ Perhaps 


But a still louder knock 
meeting with no reply, 
she began to grow 
anxious, and softly 
opening the door, she 
peeped in. 

Her father was lying 
on the bed, and at the 
first glance Mary 
thought he was asleep, 
but when she drew 
nearer she saw that his 
eyes were open and 
that he was looking at 
her earnestly, and, as 
she thought, implor- 
ingly. 

‘‘ Breakfast’s ready, 
father,’’ she said in her 
cheerful voice ; ‘‘ you’ve 
gone and overslept your- 
self. I’ve rapped three 
times.’ 

There was still no 
reply. The old man lay 
there silent and speech- 
less, with nothing te 
show that he was con- 
scious of his daughter’s 
presence except the 
piteous expression of 
fear and dumb en- 
treaty in his eyes. His 
daughter, little accus- 
tomed to illness, was 
terribly alarmed. She 
raised her father’s head, 
tried to make him drink, 
spoke to him again and 
again, begging him te 
answer her; and when 
she found that all her 
efforts to rouse him 
were unsuccessful, she 
laid him back gently 
on the pillow, and ran 
into the next house for 


“Oh, Mrs. Carter!’ she cried, throw- 
ing open the cottage door without the 
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ceremony of knocking, ‘‘do come back 
with me! Father ’s took bad, and I 
can’t make out what ails him. He 
won't move nor speak, and takes no 
notice of anything | do.”’ 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Carter, who was 
just sitting down to her breakfast-table, 
rose hastily, and leaving her untasted 
tea to cool in the cup, hurried across 
the road, and followed Mary’s eager 
footsteps up the steep stairs and into 
John Hayes’s bedroom. 

The old man lay just as his daughter 
had left him—speechless and motion- 
less, with the same troubled look in his 
eyes, and his face strangely livid and 
distorted. 

‘What ails him, Mrs. Carter?’ 
asked Mary, as she anxiously watched 
the good woman’s face to read her 
verdict there. 

“Tt’s a stroke he’s had, my lass. 
You'd better send for the doctor at once, 
though it’s little he can do when a man’s 
struck.”” 

‘‘ But will he die ?’’ whispered the 
poor girl, in her terror and distress. 

Mrs, Carter shook her head. ‘‘ Wait 
till the doctor comes,’’ she said in tones 
meant to be reassuring. ‘‘He’ll tell 
you better nor me. Happen he’ll live 
long enough; happen he’ll get better 
of it, or happen,’”’ sinking her voice to a 
whisper, ‘‘ he’ll just go out like the snuff 
of a candle. But put your bonnet on, 
my lass, and run down for the doctor. 
I'll wait here. The air’ll do you good; 
you look ready to faint.’’ 

Dr. Wintercame, but could donothing. 
Mrs. Carter had been right in saying the 
old man had had a stroke, and how it 
would end no one could say. He might 
pass away any moment, or he might 
live for days or months. 

Mary’s place in the village choir was 
empty that day. Neither was there any 
walk for her by the riverside after even- 
ing service. Instead, the day was spent 
by her father’s bedside, while the sum- 
mer sun shone without, the birds sang 
gaily, and the church bells filled the air 
with their solemnly joyful music. Pa- 
tiently Mary sat by the stricken old man. 
The shadows crept round and length- 
»ned; the soft breeze, laden with the 
scent of roses, hay, and sweetbriar, 
came in through the open windgw, and 
mingled with it came the distant lowing 
of cattle and the bleating of sheep and 
lambs. Now the clang and the clash of 
the bells ringing for evensong had 
ceased, and in the silent chamber Mary 
could catch the faint rise and fall of the 
hymns, sung to the dear familiar tunes. 
It soothed her anxious sorrow listening 
thus, and presently she found herself 
humming softly in accompaniment to 
the distant music, and the very words 
fell like balm on her heart. 


‘‘Oh, God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.”’ 


She wondered if her father took in the 
meaning of the beautiful words. Surely 
they ought to soothe away the terrible 
anxiety in his eyes. He was: always 
fond of hymns, and liked to hear Mary 
sing them; but now he seemed insensi- 
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ble to their meaning and to the hope and 
comfort they conveyed. 

She had repeated his favourite texts 
over and over softly in his ear, and had 
read him short passages from the New 
Testament; but nothing seemed to calm 
the trouble which was evidently on his 
mind, and which the dumb lips seemed 
to be longing aad striving in vain to 
tell. 

‘‘\What is it he wants, Mrs. Carter?’’ 
Mary asked, when the old woman came 
in for the sixth time that day to see how 
her neighbour was. ‘‘ I’m sure he wants 
something, and I can’t make out what. 
I can’t bear to see him 9’ so, and not 
know what he wants. I’m sure he wants 
me to do something.’’ 

‘« They mostly look so,’’ answered the 
old woman. ‘ Maybe they are thinking 
of things they had meant to say; but 
there’s no use wondering when they 
can’t tell us. -Try not to think of it, 
honey; don’t bother yourself worse nor 
you can help. Go and takea little walk 
and I’ll' wait here till you come back. 
He won’t want anything just now but 
what I can get him as well as you.’’ 

Mary thanked the kind old woman, 
and did as she was bidden, as far as 
going out into the fresh air. But she 
was not inclined for a walk, and shrank 
from meeting any of the little groups of 
friends and neighbours who were con- 
gregated here and there, discussing the 
news of the village, or sauntering by the 
riverside, or along the meadow paths. 
Instead, she seated herself in the open 
doorway, and leaning her head against 
the oak frame, abandoned herself to sad 
thoughts. 

A voice at her side roused her, and 
she turned to meet the face of Tom 
Altham, who stood close by with a look 
of pitying tenderness on his face. 

‘Poor little Mary,’”’ he said, softly ; 
“there was no walk by the river for us 
this evening.” 

The tender tones were too much for 
the poor girl. She had borne up bravely 
through the day, but Tom’s pity and 
the yearning love shining so unmis- 
takably in his eyes made her break 
down. Her lip began to quiver, and 
then, hiding her face in her hands; : she: 
burst into tears. ad 

“‘Don’t cry, Mary; don’t cry, 
pleaded Tom, with an odd little quiver 
in his voice. ‘‘I can’t bear to see you 
cry. I wish. I could take: all your 
trouble from you.’’ He possessed him- 
self of one of her hands as he spoke, 
and it was not withdrawn. His kind 
pressure was gently returned, for Tom’s 
love and sympathy were very precious 
to the poor girl then. She was soon 
calm again, and had raised her face 
and wiped her eyes. 

***T can’t bear to see you in trouble, 
Mary,”’ the young man went on. ‘‘It 
cuts me to the heart to see you cry, 
when I’d lay down my life cheerfully to 
make you happy. I’d meant to tell you 
a great deal this evening, my dear, if 
things had gone right, and you’d have 
met me by the river. Maybe you’d not 
be in a humour now to hear what I'd 
got to say ?”’ he questioned, hesitatingly 
and doubtfully. 

‘“‘No, not to-night, Tom,’’ she an- 
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swered quickly, while her thoughts fiew 
to the old father upstairs lying in his 
living death. ‘It scems I oughtn’t to 
think of anything but him just now, 
when he’s so as he might go off any 
moment.’’ 

“You know best, Mary,”’ he answered, 
with a heavy sigh, in which there was 
no trace of impatience. ‘I'll wait till 
you’re ready to listen to me, and if you 
vant anyone to help you any time with 
the old man, you know how glad I’ll be 
to do it.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, Tom,’’ was all she said, 
but the look she gave him spoke more 
than words, and he was content; whlie 
to her in her sorrow his patient unselfish 
love came with a wonderful power of 
soothing comfort. 

(Zo be continwed.) 





HOW TO WASH AND IRON. 


By Ruru Lame. 





CHAPTER I. 
CoTtTaAGE WASHING. 
“ For it’s thump, thump; scold, scold ; wash, 
wash away ; : 
There’s not a bit of pleasure upon a washing 
day.” 
Many a time, in my childish days, have I 


~heard the ‘‘ Washing Day” verses of which 


the above two lines form the chorus. The 
verses themselves have escaped my memory, 
but I know they were a vivid description of 
the domestic misery and discomfort which 
accompanied washing day. There were the 
scolding wife, the truant husband, crying and 
neglected children, meals ill prepared, or not 
prepared at all; the sloppy kitchen, deserted 
by the cat; and the favourite dog kicked out 
of doors, and not daring to show his honest 
muzzle until his instinct told him that the 
chief business of the day was over. 

A. certain amount of discomfort is almost 
inseparable from washing day in a cottage 
home, and where there are few conveniences; 
but the mother who directs, and the girls who 
help, may very materially lessen this if they 
go about the work in a neat and orderly 
fashion. 

Order is like a fairy helper, and has been 
represented as such in many a juvenile story: 
It not only reduces discomfort to the mir 
mum, but actually lightens labour. : 

In arranging my chapters on washing, I will 





first take cottage work, where.space is small 
and mechanical appliances are few. I will 
then tell something about the modem im- 
provements, and the more expensive machinery 
of various kinds which are used in laundry 
work on a large scale, and which equally 
save time and diminish labour. 

The materials required for simple laundry 
work are wooden tubs or earthen pan- 
cheons—or both, if possible—wicker clothes 
baskets, pegs, lines, props ; a wooden clothes- 
horse, or ‘‘ maiden,” as some call it; a thin 
calico bag, to boil clothes in; a long, smooth 
stick, to turn them in the copper; blue- 
bag; soap of two kinds, pale yellow and 
white curd; some soda, starch, and blue. 
Soda softens water, and is valuable for 
dissolving the grease and cleansing very 
dirty articles; but it should not be used 
in water intended tor flannels, or it will 
turn them yellow, and it would also spoil most 
prints. Many washing powders are advertised, 
‘but I cannot recommend or condemn any from 
4 actual experience. I have heard ladies com- 
4 plain of the use of strong powders by laun- 
dresses, and say that clothes were made 
tender and rotted by them. A pint of boiling 
water poured over a quarter of a pound of 
quick lime, and drained off clear into the 
copper before clothes are put in to boil, helps 
to whiten and bleach such as need it. It must 
be well stirred in. In most old-fashioned 
cottage homes, and, indeed, in many new 
ones, the Peggy tub’ is an important article, 
and a much-borrowed one amongst neigh- 
bourly people. Properly used it is a great 
help, especially for coarse things and the 
much-soiled clothing of working people. Old- 
fashioned as it is, numbers of cottage 
laundresses prefer it to some of the newer 
washing machines. I say some, because:there 
are excellent articles which lighten labour, and 
there are others so heavy and clumsy that 
they rather increase than diminish it. ; 


The number of washing utensils, the length 
of lines, &c., must be regulated by the amount 
of work to be done, and the space available for 
‘drying purposes. The copper in which water 
‘is heated and clothes are boiled should be kept 
scrupulously clean, as, indeed, should every 
other utensil. Baskets, pegs, and lines ought 
to be regularly washed and brushed; the lines, 
when stretched, rubbed with a clean coarse 
cloth, and the wooden rails carefully dusted 
4 before the ironed garments are hung on them 
4 ito be aired. 

{ Soap goes further when dry. It is more 
| economical to buy it a week, at least, before 
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| itis wanted. It should be cut up into squares 
and hung in a twine net ina dry place. When 
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boiled starch is used, it is advisable to strain 
it through a muslin bag, which ensures perfect 
‘smoothness and no lumps. Solid blue, which 
I prefer to the powdered article, should be 
ued up tightly in double flannel, and the bag 
ept in a clean place when out of use. 

i} These details may seem very trifling, but it 
} 1S just want of attention to these little things 
{which makes all the difference in the appear- 
4 ance of the linen. 

Who has not been annoyed at seeing a dingy 
4 patch on the hem of an otherwise clean gar- 
# ment, and manifestly caused by dirty peg or 
i line? Who has not chafed over a shiny patch 
} of starch on the surface of a dainty shirt-front, 
Or cuffs flecked here and there with dark blue, 
3 stead of being evenly tinted, as the linen was 
When new ? 

| Yet hil these oft-recurring disfigurements 
4 ™ght have been easily prevented by regular 
|eomer to mere trifles such as I have 






# cnumerated, 

4 Inmy early home it was an article of faith 
es girls ought to learn how to do every- 
a thing connected with the house, not merely 
4% theory, but practically; from cleaning a 
7 Saucepan, blacking a grate, and scrubbing a 
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floor, to the concocting of a dainty dish, or 
the “getting up” of lace as fine almost as 
cobwebs. I will not say that J attained per- 
fection in all these branches; but I had to 
try my hand at them, and I have a very vivid 
recollection of the indignation I once felt when 
ps to do something which / considered infra 
ig. 

_ My dear, sensible father put his hand 
lovingly on my shoulder, and said, “ My dear 
child, if, during your future life, you are so 
favoured by fortune as to have servants to do 
ail these things for you, the knowledge you 
are gaining will enable you the better to esti- 
mate the work of others. You will know both 
the time and labour that should be bestowed 
on each, and this will teach you to be reason- 
able and patient with other workers. If your 
servants are ignorant you can teach them, and 
your knowledge will command their respect. 
If, on the other hand, you have no servants to 
teach, experience will render the work you 
have to do far easier to yourself.” 

The lesson went home. I believe that was 
my last grumble, and I have known what it 
is to feel very proud of many a bit of house- 
hold work which my mother commended, and 
of the nice appearance of my white muslin 
frock, “ got up”” by my own youthful hands. 

These lessons in domestic economy were 
not, however, allowed to interfere with my 
school duties, which were regularly attended 
to. Time was found for both, and [ remained 
a daily pupil until I was nearly eighteen. My 
French lessons at school were not less 
attractive because I could boxpleat a French 
cambric frill, or my Italian translation less 
carefully prepared because of my intimate 
acquaintance with an Italian iron. And now, 
as I look back, after being many years wife, 
mother, and mistress of a home, I assure you 
I value more than ever the lessons which. my 
own mother taught me. 


Let us now suppose ourselves preparing for 
a cottage wash. All articles, except prints 
and flannels, should be soaped and put in to 
steep the night before; and this points to 
Tuesday as the best- for washing, because in 
hot weather especially the water is apt to 
smell badly if dirty clothes lie in it from 
Saturday to Monday. 

The articles should be carefully sorted, 
according to texture, &c. Those which are 
comparatively little soiled should not be mixed 
with the coarser and dirtier. Fruit and wine 
stains on table linen should be taken out 
before they are touched with soap, as follows: 
Stretch the stained part over a bowl, cover it 
with salt, and pour quite boiling water over it. 
Some stains may be removed by dipping in 
sour buttermilk and drying in a hot sun, 
afterwards washing in cold water. This pro- 
cess may require repetition. By putting salt 
on a port-wine stain while it is wet, the mark 
will not become fixed; or the immediate 
application of a little sherry will have the 
same effect. For the removal of iron-moulds, 
fill a basin with boiling water, cover it with a 
pewter plate, on which place your linen. 
Cover the spot with essential salts of lemon, 
and then slowly pour boiling water from a 
kettle upon the powder to dissolve it. Then 
lay a dry portion of ‘the linen lightly over, so 
as to keep in the steam, but not to touch the 
stained part. If your salts be good the marks 
will quickly disappear. The article should 
then be washed out separately, or the salts 
will curdle the soap, and make all the water 
in the wash-tub hard and useless. 

Perhaps it may seem out of place to intro- 
duce. these instructions preparatory to a 
cottage wash. But it is in cottages that a 
very large proportion of the laundry work for 
much larger houses is carried out. This is 
almost wholly the case in our watering-places 
and other summer haunts, and very sweet 
does the linen smell when it has been dried in 
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an old-fashioned cottage garden; very dif- 
ferent from the smoky odour which country 
people coiuplain of in towa-washed linen. 


When the clothes are put in soak, all the 
most soiled parts should have a special rub 
after an extra soaping—such as collars and 
wristbands, grease spots, &c. 

Early rising is essential on washing morn- 
ing. The first thing to be done is to hght the 
boiler fire to get the hot water ready. While 
this is heating let the kitchen, house, place, 
or by whatever name you call the apartment 
in which the family take their meals, be put 
into its proper slate of cleanliness, In towns 
washing is mostly done below stairs in the 
cellars; in country cottages it may be in a 
little lean-to washhouse, or, perhaps, in the 
one room that serves for parlour, kitchen, and 
every purpose, except sleeping. But even if 
this last is the case, there is all the more need 
for order. What makes the old jingle, 
*‘ There’s not a bit of pleasure upon a wash- 
ing day,” a truth ? 

Is it not, the unswept hearth, the unmade 
beds, the unwashed breakfast crockery, the 
absence of everything in the shape of a 
decently-prepared meal ? 

So let your hearth be bright, if the wash- 
tub has to stand under the window; and do 
those little things which you know imust be 
done at the proper time. 

When ready to commence, work the clothes 
that are in soak about with the hands; pour 
off the soiled suds, and add fresh hot water to 
each lot. Begin with the cleanest, lightest 
articles, and, as each is washed through, soap it 
again and pass it into another vessel with fresh, 
warm water. The articles should follow cach 
other according to fineness and colour, a por- 
tion of the dirty water being poured off from 
time to time and fresh. hot added. After a 
second washing through, all white articles 
should be scalded. Lay them in the pancheon 
—the coarsest at the bottom, and soon, till 
you finish with collars, cuffs, and muslins at 
the top ; cover with a clean towel, to prevent 
grit or sediment from being mixed with your 
clothes, and then pour on boiling water till 
the vessel is full, When cool enough wring 
out, and rinse through plenty of perfectly 
clean water, into which enough blue has been 
squeezed from your flannel blue-bag to give it 
the necessary tint. Too much blue is a great 
mistake. It looks ugly by daylight; and, by 


gaslight, gives, what should be white articles, 
bh 


a grey appearance. 

Most articles are dried before being starched, ' 
but I remember my mother had such as re- 
quired only slight stiffening passed through 
what she used to call ‘water starch,” after 
being blued. It was a little of the thick, 
boiled starch strained and immediately diluted, 
until it seemed scarcely thicker than water. 
The bodies of shirts were passed through this, 
and the wristbands, fronts,’ collars, &c., 
squeezed through some as thick as jelly after- 
wards. A little white was scraped into the 
pan when the starch was boiling, to prevent 
the sticking of the iron later on. . 

Fine white articles which require boilin 
should always be tied up, very loosely, in a 
thin calico bag. Coarse towels and aprons do 
not need this precaution. Flannels and: prints 
of the common kinds will follow eaclt other 
very well. They should not be soaped in 
places, but washed in a strong lather, made of 
white curd soap, boiled and prepared before- 


hand. These ought also to be grichly 
done, and never allowed to lie in a 
lather, as it would shrink flannels and 


fade prints. They require twice washing 
through, but no scalding. Flannels are 
sometimes wrung out from a clean, light 
lather; others rinse them in clear water. The 
following is said to make flannels keep their 
colour, and not shrink: ‘‘Put them into a 
pail, and pour boiling water on them, letting 
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thera lie till cold the first time of washing.” 
I presume they would be first clean washed, 
as scalding dirty articles helps to fix the dirt. 

Before making up flannels I always soak 
the lengths for twenty-four hours in cold 
water, and hang them out dripping, in order 
to do the shrinking in advance. 

Prints should be put into plenty of clean, 
cold water after washing, and a handful of 
salt dissolved in this will sometimes help to 
fix the colours. Delicate prints are best 
washed in a thin solution of bran. 

A word about using plenty of rinsing water. 
I once heard a lady remark, as she cast a 
discontented glance at the linen which the 
Jaundress had sent in, ‘*I do not know how it 
is that our clothes always have a muddled 
look. The creases are out, and there are no 
absolute marks. It seems as though the 
clothes were well rubbed, but they are grey 
instead of being white.” 

No doubt the greyness arose from using too 
little water. Where it is scarce, or has to be 
fetched from a distance, there is a strong 
temptation to stint the clothes; but where 
water is near and plentiful, there is no excuse 
for not giving them an abundant supply of 
it. In any case the improvement in the colour 
consequent on its use well repays a little extra 
trouble. - 

Coarse woollen stockings and other odds 
and ends in the shape of dusters and house- 
hold cloths come in last; and require nothing 
but washing. For all these the Peggy is a 
valuable help. 

‘A word about wringing clothes. The little 
inexpensive wringing machines, which press 
out the moisture and serve also as mangles, 
may be found in the possession of most cottage 
laundresses, especially those who “take in 
washing.” In large cities, a person in a poor 
neighbourhood will make a living by such a 
machine, a trifle being paid per dozen for 
wringing large things, and again for mangling. 
Articles with many buttons are best wrung 
by hand. Care should be taken that no part 
of the garment is tightly strained over the 
rest. A nightdress, for instance, should be 
gathered up at the collar and the garment 
lifted up and down and allowed to drop in 
loose folds. For want of care in this 
apparently trifling matter, new material has 
been cracked into slits, and unsightly patches 
rendered needful. 

Every article should be thoroughly shaken 
before being pegged to the line. Black and 
delicate coloured stockings require great care, 
boiled curd soap or bran water used, and 
thorough rinsing. They should be hung up 
by the tops and dripping wet. 


Apropos of clearing. A laundress, whose 
linen and prints were noted for whiteness and 
brilliancy of colour, told me that she used to 
place her tubs of clothes before using blue 
water, under a running spring in her garden. 

After the actual washing is done, the last 
business is to scrub and clean all the utensils, 
clear out the copper, and tidy the cellar or 
washhouse. Let us hope some thoughtful 
little girl has the tea ready, so that there may 
be a refreshing cup for mother. 

When writing about utensils, I forgot to 
mention the shaped tub which seems to me 
the best and the one always used in my native 
county, Lincolnshire. It is oblong, and 
narrower at the bottom than the top, so that 
the suds do not flow over so readily, but run 
back down the sloping sides. There is a little 
triangular shelf at one corner, to hold the 
soap. 

Young laundresses, when learning, are very 
apt to rub the skin off the wrists. This is 
owing to the rubbing on the wrist instead of 
making one portion of the article come in con- 
tact with another. Some, too, wet their own 
clothes very much in the front. This is both 
uncomfortable and dangerous, as damp gar- 
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ments must be when near the chest or stomach. 
To obviate this a washing pad, as it is called, 
composed of several thicknesses of flannel or a 
stout material, may be tied on under the large 
apron. 

In very poor homes there are a good many 
makeshifts on washing days. Clothes have 
to be boiled and water heated in the pot and 
kettle, which on other occasions serve for 
potato boiling and tea water. Or, they are 
stewed in brown earthenware, covered up with 
a dinner plate, and on the oven shelf. 


I was once in a very tidy cottage home at 
dinner time, when a little lassie brougkt in a 
baked rice pudding, cooked in a small back 
kitchen, The mother noticed a peculiar 
odour, as the steam arose from the dish, and 
said, “ Polly, the pudding has a queer smell.” 
‘‘Yes, mother,” replied the child, ‘the 
stockings have boiled over on the oven shelf. 
But nothing went in the pudding for z# was on 
the top, and the stocking pot was at the 
bottom.” 

This was reassuring, but the soapy liquid 
having boiled over on the hot shelf had 
burned there, and raised sufficient steam and 
smoke to give the pudding an undoubted 
flavouring of essence of stewed stockings. 

The drying of clothes in close city neigh- 
bourhoods is a great difficulty, and, in small 
streets with little traffic. is often done on lines 
stretched across the street itself. Sometimes 
the neat garments, dried under such difficulties, 
excite one’s admiration. At others, the 
wretched, dingy rags call forth a mixture of 
disgust and pity. 

Not long ago I was going to pay a visit to 
a member of my mother’s class, when the 
coachman brought his horse to a dead stand, 
instead of turning down the street. I soon 
discerned the reason. There were rows of 
lines across it, laden with garments, and the 
appearence of a coach excited a grand flutter. 
The women rushed out, slackened the lines, 
and lifted the prups to such a height as to 
allow the coach to proceed. And so we 
passed through a series of arches, the flapping 
garments reminding one, in a Judicrous way, 
of trailing flags on so-called triumphant 
erections at gala times. 

The very queerest mode of drying I ever saw, 
though, and the strangest collections of duds, 
were in Edinburgh. It was on a Saturday 
afternoon, the washing day of the locality— 
the closest of closes in the auld toun. The 
pieces of garments—for there was not a whole 
one amongst them—were fastened to sticks 
and hung from the windows, story above 
story. 

Our driver said that, in all probability, the 
adult male owners were in bed whilst the 
fragments were being washed, and the children 
ditto, unless the younger mortals were too 
restless, in which case they were probally 
careering up and down in, let us say, the 
primeval costume of the Garden of Eden. 

With this last sample of laundry work under 
difficulties I will close this chapter. In my 
next I hope to describe the cold starching, 
folding, ironing, and mangling of garments, 
table and bed linen, and to show my girl friends 
how very easily they may get up their laces. 
I will also describe some laundry machinery, 
and, if space permits, tell something about the 
‘way in which washing is done in other 
countries. 








HER MAJESTIY’S HOUSEHOLD 
AND HOW IT IS GOVERNED. 


HE Queen was married 
in 1840, and as early as 
1841 the Prince, her 
husband, began to set 
on foot the reorgani- 
sation of the royal f% 
household. We read f! 
in “The Life of the | 

< Prince Consort” how 

-"& — difficult this proved, for [) 

it is a little kingdom in itself, 

and enjoys a peculiar rever- 
ence fromits antiquity. But he 
succecded in making the royal establishment, 
as it was first in dignity, also first in purity, in 
efficiency, and in well-regulated economy ; and 
waste, the canker of all, but especially of great, 
establishments as difficult as possible. All 
this was done without detracting from the 
splendour befitting a great monarchy and 
withoutincurring any debts; for, in the Queen's 
own opinion, ‘a wise system of economy ts 
the only source of true magnificence.” Nearly 
every bill is paid within three months, equ'- 

valent to ready money. George III., whenhe 5 
realised how much pilfering was going on at [) 
Windsor, caused inquiries to be made of the }\; 
different functionaries who, according to their 
showing, received little or nothing beyond their 
respective appointments. They were then 
directed to make an average statement of their [- 

perquisites, which they put down at a trifling | 
sum. The king adopted the report; and from 
that time, in lieu of any extras, the sum named 
by cach was to be added to their salaries. f° 

They were caught, you see, in their owe | 

wiles. . 

I daresay my girl readers, who will most pro- | 
bably have some household cares resting on 
their shoulders in course of time, may care to [| 
hear how the first home in the country bs | 

regulated. 4 

Presiding over all are three great officers of [| 

State. First, the Lord Steward, now the Earl f 
of Sydney, G.C.B., to whom “ the state of the |; 
Queen’s household is entirely committed to be § 
ruled and governed by his discretion.” All f; 
that appertains to eating and drinking comes 
within his province. In early days not only | 
did he punish the servants at his discretion, 
but he was the judge of life and limb for the j, 
dwellers in the palace; now his rule does not | 
extend to chapel, chamber, or stable. He isa fy 
member of the Privy Council, takes precedence @ 
of all dukes not of royal blood, and carnes 4 
white staff as a sign of his office. At the 
death of the sovereign he breaks the staff over F 

the corpse. Fe 

The duties of the Lord Steward were molt f 
arduous erewhile than they are even now, Se® } 
ing how in Elizabeth’s time most stringetl 
rules were laid down “that no forrayn meal? jf 
or dishes being dressed out of your Majesties}; 

court be brought to your food without assured F 

knowledge from whom the same cometh;” and fe 
that ‘special orders should be given with fe 
regard to the charge of the back doores to you'y, 
chamberors’ chamber, where laundresstsf) 

laytors, wardrobers, and such used to come F 
Poisoners and traitors were always to be 

feared. fl 

Secondly, the Lord Chamberlain, now 

presented by the Earl of Kenmare, on who" 4 
devolves all matters connected with the fury 

niture of the several palaces and royal rest 

dences, the royal wardrobe, state ceremonial q 

private audiences, and the licensing of play 

He issues the invitations to balls, concetls 4 
&c., and he it is who holds sway over the 

long list of physicians, surgeons, apothecary 

dentists (thirty-two in all), chaplains, com) 
dians, the band, the trumpeters, and malt 
other members of the household. 
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HER MAYESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Thirdly, The Master of the Horse, 
at present the Duke of Westminster, 
K.G. He regulates all matters connected 
avith the horses, stables, and the locomo- 
tion of the royal personages generally. He 
is the only officer of the household who, as 
a matter of right, can use royal carriages and 
servants. All the holders of the office do not 
avail themselves of the privilege except on 
state occasions, but the Duke and Duchess of 
Westminster this summer were frequently to 
be seen with the Queen’s carriages and out- 
riders. 

The three great officers change with the 
Ministry ; the present ones entered upon their 
duties this spring. 

When Her Majesty ascended the throne there 
was found to be no uniformity of system, no 
general understanding among these thre 
departments, and no responsible resident 
oficer to see that discipline was maintained. 
The male and female servants, having no 
master in the house, came and went as they 
pleased, committing many excesses, with no 
one to correct them. One part of the palace 
was under the control of the Lord Chamber- 
Jain, another of the Lord Steward, while the 
outside came under the sway of the Woocs 
and Forests, so that to this department fell 
the supervision of the outside of tle 
windows, while the Lord Chamberlain saw 
to the cleaning of the inside. The Lord 
Steward found the fuel and laid the fire, 
the Lord Chamberlain’s people lighted it. 
He also provided the lamps while the Lod 
Steward trimmed and lighted them. Befoie 
even a pane of glass could be mended so many 
officials had to be consulted that it tock 
months todo. All this was set right in 1844 
by the heads of the several departments cor- 
ferring upon the Master of the Household 
{now Sir John Cowell) absolute authority over 
the whole internal economy of the palace, and, 
as this officer does not change with the g - 
vernment of the country, there is a continuous 
and responsible rule. He selects the servants, 
and is the one general mangager. 

In the ‘Imperial Calendar,” publishe’ 
annually, will be found a full and compk e 
list of those who constitute the Queen’s hous. - 
hold at Buckingham, St. James’s, and Kei - 
sington Palaces; Windsor Castle, Balmora’, 
Osborne, Hampton Court, Frogmore, Kew, 
Claremont, and Cumberland Lodge, all roy] 
residences; and though since George II.’s tire 
a quarter of the number has been struck «ff 
the list, the aggregate is still very great. 
Under the Lord Steward there are over 150. 
First, the Treasurer of the Household, thin 
the Comptroller, with their messengers ard 
secretaries. The Treasurer, now the Earl cf 
Breadalbane, is a very exalted personage, who, 
like the Lord Steward, carries a white ward 
of office, and is a Privy Councillor. At tle 
coronation he distributes the silver meda!s 
commemorating the event. This was done ly 
Lord Surrey onthe last occasion, and tle 
specetators in the choir and lower galleries cf 
the Abbey scrambled for them with eagerness. 
He has to check and examine all the accounts 
of the Board of Green Cloth for the expenses 
of the household. This Board of Grecn 
Cloth, or Marshalsea Court, was, as early 
as Henry III.’s time, a court of justice, 
with exclusive jurisdiction in the palace, deal- 
ing with murders, treason, and other offences ; 
now it is a sort of head housekeeper and 
butler rolled into one, and consists of a few 
clurks, whose duty it is to check the bills from 
the vouchérs sent in by the first clerk of the 
kitchen, For nothing is allowed to be 
Tecelved from a tradesman unless he produces 
4 voucher of one of the three departments, 
the Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, and 
Master of the Horse. When the Queen is 
away, the servants are on board wages, and 
it is part of the duty of the clerk of the 


kitchen to know who is fed at the palace and 
to ascertam the market price of each com- 
modity, the only price recognised. The Board 
of Green Cloth gives orders for the payment 
of wages and board, looks after plate and 
linen, and the wine cellars situated beneath 
St. James’s Palace. They are presided over 
by a gentleman and some yeomen, and extra 
assistants. This term yeoman occurs over 
and over again in the enumeration of the 
Queen’s household, and is only one of 
several interesting examples of old nomencla- 
ture. : 

Many cooks evidently do not spoil royal 
broth. Besides the clerk of the kitchen, ofice 
clerk, comptroller, and many clerks and 
messengers under them, in the kitchen itself, 
thereare Eugéne Thiou, the chief cook, and four 
master cooks under him, two yeomen of the 
kitchen, two assistant cooks, two roasting 
cooks, four apprentices, five scourers, three 
kitchen maids, one extra woman, a storekeeper 
man, two green office men and a steam 
apparatus man. But that is not all: In the 
confectionery department there are yeomen, 
assistants, and three women; and in the ewry 
department (a term derived like our word 
“ewer” trom the old Southern French word 
for water, acguiére), supervising the glass 
and china, there are yeomen of the ewry, 
three table deckers and assistants, and, lastly, 
waxfitters and assistants. In the silver 
pantry there are three yeomen and groom 
assistants, groom being used, as yeoman, to 
designate a young man between the sergeant 
and assistants, and under butlers. Siill we 
have not yet done with the list of underlings. 
There are a coal porter and four assistants 
for each palace, and two lamplighters and 
seven assistants. JJnder the head of porters, 
there are state porters, including sergeant, 
yeomen, and under porters, as well as gentle- 
men porters. There are also cight marshal- 
men and yeomen and assistants of the 
steward’s room and of the servants’ hall, with 
ushers and assistants. Then there is a coroner 
ot the verge of the palaces under the Lord 
Steward, and the gardeners at Windsor, 
Hampton Court, and Buckingham Palace, 
with eleven gamekeepers at Windsor Great 
Park. 

Another and very important department 
comes beneath his jurisdiction — viz., the 
almonry for the distribution of royal charities. 
The Earl of Exeter is the Hereditary Grand 
Almoner, who attends at the coronation to 
distribute alms. The Lord High Almoner 
(now the Dean of Windsor) formerly gave the 
fragments from the royal tableand the cast-off 
clothes of royalty to the poor. He has a sub- 
almoner and secretaries under him, and an 
ofhce in Scotland-yard. He comes specially 
before the public on Maundy Thursday, when 
he distributes the Queen’s Easter bounties at 
the Whitehall Chapel. This day was specially 
selected, because the Saviour is supposed to 
have then washed the disciples’ feet. Until 
William III.’s time many of our monarchs 
performed the same act of humanity. Now 
woollen and linen clothes and money are 
bestowed on old men and women whose 
number coincides with the age of the 
sovereign. When George II. reigned boiled 
beef ani shoulders of mutton, bread and fish, 
were given away, the term Maundy being de- 
rived from the ** maunds,”’ or hand baskets in 
which the alms were placed. Now the money 
is anequivalent. The previous week the Minor 
Bounty, Discretionary Bounty, and Royal Gate 
Alms are distributed from the office, and the 
week following there are more doles, some 
1,000 ‘persons being thus relieved. All the 
old household linen from the palaee is given 
to the hospitals. : 

When our Saxon kings dined the poor sat 
in the streets, waiting for the broken meats 
from the king’s table, which this official had 
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then to bring them. The old clothes of the 
royal family were sold and the proceeds given 
to the indigent, and it was the High Almoners’ 
duty to see that the distribution was made. But 
the cast-off habits had other uses, and some- 
times found their way to theatrical wardrobes. 
The mimic queens of the day trod the stage 
in the very robes worn by ladies of royal 
blood. The Duchess of York presented Mrs. 
Barry with her own wedding dress to play 
Queen Elizabeth in a piece called “The Un- 
happy Favourite,” a character, by-the-bye, 
in which another actress so completely lost 
her own identity that, when Queen Anne, 
who occupied a stage box, dropped her fan, 
she, without interrupting the piece, desired 
one of her attendants to “take up our 
sister’s fan.” A burst of applause made her 
realise the position, and overwhelmed her 
with confusion. Anne, however, took it in 
good part. Up to 1780 actors wore the 
royal livery of scarlet and gold; Baddely was 
the last to do so. 

The money comes out of what is called 
the Privy Purse, which was first instituted 
during George” III.’s long illness; and it is 
strictly limited to the private expenses of the 
sovereign. The Keeper of the Privy Purse is 
one of those who constitute the Queen’s per- 
sonal household, together with the private 
secret&ry, who, with the pressure of business 
matters in which Her Majesty , takes an active 
interest, has no sinecure. The list of her 
immediate surroundings includes a personal 
attendant; the personal attendant and page, 
John Brown; the director of Continental 
journeys, Yager, Highland servants, a resi- 
dent medical attendant, the bailiffs on the 
several farms, and the head keeper. 

The long array of housemaids and footmen 
are very strictly ordered. They have no per- 
quisites; indeed, nothing is allowed to be 
taken from the palace, and no followers are 
permitted, but a kindly interest is shown in 
their welfare. They form part of a house- 
hold where every member is studied. If they 
remain many years and become past work, 
they have pensions of £20 and upwards, 
according to their pay; and if they marry 
respectably their children are educated. The 
Queen, on her accession, pensioned the ser- 
vants of the late king who were super- 
annuated, and of these one only is left. 


ARDERN HOLT. 
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A POEM FOR TO-DAY. 


HERE is a little poem, entitled ‘‘To-Day,” 
written by Carlyle. We have often thought 
that if those daughters of England who lead 
aimless lives would only commit it to memory 
and repeat it to themselves every morning, 
society would experience a great revolution, 
and listlessness and discontent be almost un- 
heard-of :— 
Lo! here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 


Out of eternity 

This new day is born ; 
Into eternity 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime, 
No eye ever did ; 

So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning, 
Another blue day ; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
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BY ANNE BEALE. 
CHAPTER I. “She is duly ticketed,’ returned 


“Yor I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother; I'm to 
be Queen o’ the May." —Zeunyson, 





says the child shall 
» bemetatthe station 
nearest her grand- 
parents’ home,” 
saida young clergy- 
man of the name of 
. _ Everton to Mr. 
Hardman, master of a London union. 

“‘\VWe had better speak to the guard, sir. 
He will be responsible when my respon- 
sibility ceases. The child will be like so 
much luggage, directed and labelled, and 
put under his care,” replied Hardman. 

‘‘T hope you do not consider all the 
children committed to your tender 
mercies, luggage, Hardman ;?”’ 

‘That would be impossible, sir, for 
they have to be fed, clothed, and edu- 
cated; and, between ourselves, trouble 
enough they give us. But nothing com- 
pared to the casuals.” ; 

‘* Yet have they all souls to be saved,”’ 
sighed the clergyman. 

‘There is the guard, sir,’’ returned 

‘the master, shrugging his shoulders. 

This conversation took place at the 
Paddington Railway Station. The 
subject of it was a little girl whom Mr. 
Everton held by the hand, and who 
walked with him towards the guard 
aforesaid. Hardman followed, mutter- 
ing, ‘‘ The parsons give themselves a deal 
of unnecessary trouble. I could have 
disposed of the matter in five minutes.’’ 

“This little girl is going into Wales. 
Will you see to her?”’ said Mr, Everton, to 
the guard, slipping a coin into his hand. 

‘‘ All right, sir. What's her station ?”’ 
was the reply, 


— 


Everton, pointing to a parchment label 
hung round the child’s neck. 

“Don’t go beyond Llanelly, sir. But 
I’ll see her into the hands of the other 
guard,’’ said the man, examining the 
Jabel. ‘‘ Third class, I suppose. 
Here’s a through carriage. Pas- 
Sy sengers are always kind to a child. 

Ten minutes before we start.” 

Mr. Everton empleyed five of these 
ten minutes in pressing on the child 
that she was to be good and keep quiet, 
and that then she would see the green 
fields, andthe mountains, andthe sheep, 
and all the wonders of the country. 

“I know,’’ said the little, girl, nod- 
ding mysteriously. ‘Where mamma 
was born.. Shall I see her there ?’’ 

‘* Your mother is in heavén, and you 
will see her there if you are good,”’ 
replied the clergyman. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the child, 
with another peculiar nod... 

‘Only five minutes more. You had 
better put her in, sir,’’ broke.in Mr. 
Hatdman, who was growing impatient. 

‘*Good-bye, then, little May,” said 
Mr. Everton, stooping to kiss her. 

‘‘Good-bye,’’ she said, and put her 
arms round his neck. In so doing she 
knocked off her hat, and displayed a 
mass of golden hair so remarkable that 
the bystanders pointed it out to one 
another. ‘‘I will write you a long letter,”’ 
she whispered, as she tried to replace 
the obstreperous hat. ‘‘ And I will come 
and see you.”’ 

Here Mr. Hardman took possession of 
her, and lifted her into the carriage, with 
the sententious words, ‘‘ Be a good girl.” 

“Yes, I know. Kiss matron, and 
governess, and teacher, and Polly, 
and °* she nodded, but the whistle 
of the engine interrupted further speech, 
for she started and put her fingers in 
her ears. 

“Will you kindly look after this little 
girl?” said Mr. Everton, poking his 
head into the window of the carriage 
and addressing its inmates generally, 
while Hardman watched her small box 
placed in the van with the other luggage, 
and pointed it out to the guard. 

““T’ll see to her,’”’ answered somebody ; 
‘‘and, take care,’’ screamed another 
body, as the train began to move and 
Mr. Everton retreated amidst the crowd 
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that still half-covered the platform, 
albeit the long alligatorof a train was full. 

The child put her head out of window 
to look after him, and again the hat fell 
back and displayed the threads of gold, 
through which the light glanced. A 
tellow-passenger held her by her skirt,' 
or she might have fallen from the window 
in her eagerness to see the last of her 
friend. She was, however, drawn back 
into the carriage, and placed upon a 
seat by the kindly hand that had pro- 
tected her. In another moment the 
train had started, and in a few seconds 
more it was free of the great glazed roof 
of the Great Western station and bear- 
ing its freight of human beings towards. 
their various destinations. 

No individual of that freight could be 
more lonely than the child, though many 
might be more unhappy, sickly, or dis- 
spirited. She was young enough to. 
enjoy the present, without much thought 
of past or future. 

She was about six years of age, and 
small for her years. She was dressed 
in shabby black that had evidently 
belonged to some child better circum- 
stanced than she. It had, in fact, been 
procured for her by Mr. Everton, who: 
had interested some of his friends in her’ 
behalf.’ That portion of her clothing 
which her mourning dress concealed, 
was good, and the neatly tucked petti- 
coat and drawers showed that she had 
been at least well cared for, before the 
black was puton. She was fair, pale, 
and somewhat attenuated, with an un- 
naturally old and wise look in her young 
face. Her small features were regular, 
and her inquisitive eyes blue; but her 
hair was the most remarkable part about 
her. Many a fashionable young lady 
of the present day would have given 
hundreds of pounds for such a coitture, 
for it was so arranged, either by nature 
or art, that it surrounded her head like 
a ball of gilded thistledown. It was 
soft, fine yet crisp, and each hair seemed 
separated from its fellows in a way that 
a Parisian /y7seus might have envied, in 
these days of mops and bristling brushes. 
But, had he stood over a Paris belle for 
a twelvemonth, he could not have pro- 
duced: the effect that was produced by 
little May’s threads of burnished gold. 
Indeed they were as inimitable as in- 
describable, but once seen were never 
forgotten. As the sun shone in upon. 


attention. 


her through the open windows on that 
glorious August morning, his subtle rays 
literally played at hide and seek amid 
the curiously intertwined yet open net- 
work of that strange little head. 

As she sat, prim and silent, between 
two women, one of whom had a baby 
asleep in her arms, it attracted general 
She appeared, however, for 
the moment unconscious of this, for she 
was looking from window to window on 
either side of her at the country she 
whirled through. At last she put her 
hand quietly into her pocket, and drew 
out a very small doll, attired as a ballet- 
dancer. 

‘‘Terpsichore, I s’pose that’s a field,”’ 
she whispered to it, pointing with her 
small fore-finger to the emerald meads 
whence the hay had long been carried, 
and where happy cattle grazed in the 
sunlight. 

She was startled by the words from 
her next-dovr neighbour, ‘‘ Yes, that’s a 
field. Did you never see one before, 
child ?”’ ; 

Quickly restoring Terpsichore to her 
jacket pocket, she glanced up at the 
speaker and surveyed her inquisitively. 
The question was repeated, and she 
gave a wise little nod in reply, that 
might have been taken either negatively 
or affirmatively. 

“Where did you get that wonderful 
head of hair ?’’ was the next question. 

‘‘God gave it me,” she replied. 

‘‘But who frizzled it up like that?” 
asked the other neighbour. 

‘Nobody; it grew,’’ she answered. 

‘Tt is surely a wig,’’ put in a kindly- 
looking man opposite. ‘‘Take it off, 
my little dear.”’ 

“T can’t. It was born s6,” she 
said, shaking the poor head vigorously, 
to the amusement of her surroundings. 

The man laid his hand suddenly upon 
it to feel if it really proceeded from the 
scalp, upon which she drew back, and 
pulled on the refractory hat. It seemed 
asif the headgear would not, or could 
not, remain upon the elastic tissue, 
which also refused to be confined within 
proper bounds. It was, however, the 
means of interesting all her travelling 
companions, and even those in the other 
compartments tried to catch sight of 
the remarkable hair. Moreover, pieces 
of cake, sandwiches, peppermints, and 
various fruits were soon showered upon 
her; for no sooner was the train in the 
Open country than its passengers began 
to eat and drink. : 

“Thank you, thank you,’ she re- 
peated over and over again, nodding 
and surveying her new friends. 

Her appetite appeared capacious 
enough for anything. All that was 
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given her disappeared down her throat, 
save a crumb or-so of each gift, which 
oes put into the pocket where her doll 
ay. 

‘‘That’s for you, Terpsichore. Don’t 
you wish mamma had some?”’ she whis- 
pered, bending over the said pocket. 

*‘What’s your doll’s name ?’”’ asked 
one of her friends. 

‘* Terpsichore.’’ 

‘‘Why did you call her that ?’’ said 
another. 

‘““Because she dances in the pan- 
tomimes.”’ 

‘“‘ Where’s your mamma ?’’ a third. 

““In Heaven.”’ 

This last reply, made with much 
solemnity, silenced her inquisitors for a 
time, and caused: the one with the baby 
to present to her a small bottle contain- 
ing some sort of strong-smelling liquid. 

“Take a little drop, my dear. ’Tis 
only gin and water.’’ 

The child shook her head more sagely 
than ever, but the woman pressed her 
to drink. 

“‘T’m a teetotaller,’’? she whispered, 
putting back the bottle. 

The women laughed, but a gentleman, 
seated in a remote corner, who had been 
listening, but not joining in the talk, 
leaned forward. 

‘‘ What do you mean by a teetotaller, 
child,’’ he asked gravely. 

‘‘Tknow,’’ she replied, with her queer 
little nod. 

**Tt would be well if all England did,”’ 
he added, glancing about him. ‘Can 
you read, little one?”’ 

Another assenting nod, and he pre- 
sented her with a small book, with a 
picture frontispiece. Taking the oppor- 
tunity thus offered, he distributed a 
number of his books amongst the pas- 
sengers, which caused a temporary lull, 
and many a sly wink and expressive 
gesture. But happily the time has gone 
by, or nearly so, when people scoff at the 
efforts made to improve them. 

“A missionary gent,’’ remarked some- 
body when he got out at the next station, 
and returned with a glass of water for 
the little girl, which she drank eagerly. 

“What is your name?”’ he inquired, 
as she gave him back the glass. 

‘“‘ Madeline Goldworthy,’’ she replied. 

He examined the parchment suspended 
to her neck, took the glass, patted her on 
the cheek, and disappeared. 

‘* How did you become a teetotaller?”’ 
asked her wzs-d-vzs, laughing. 

“Mamma signed, and I signed, and 
Terpsichore signed,’’ she answered, and 
there was so much laughter that she 
appeared offended for the first time. She 
deliberately shook her head when ques- 
tioned further, and declined to reply. 
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At this point of the journey, the baby, 
who had been unusually quiet, began to 
cry. The mother tried to hush it in 
vain, and Miss May quickly condoned 
the offence by turning towards it, 
and nodding and smiling. The infant 
ceased its roar with a sudden gulp, and 
opened its big eyes wide at the little 
girl, who began to use her hands as well 
as head in her efforts to amuse it. She 
succeeded so well, that the obstreperous 
youngster soon crowed with delight, and 
when May’s hat oncemore fell off, dashed 
its chubby hands right into the silken 
meshes of the hair. 

“«?Tisn’t a wig after all!’’ exclaimed 
her opposite neighbour. 

At Swindon the guard looked in upon 
her, and a few minutes afterwards 
the ‘‘ missionary gent’’ re-entered the © 





carriage, and asked her to come with 
him and have some tea. She followed 
him gladly, but instead of the scalding 
tea he took himself, he gave her a glass 
of milk. When he returned with her to 
her catriage the scene had changed, 
and fresh people filled it. She looked 
round alarmed, as if a new phase of her 
life had already begun, but the gentle- 
man re-assured her by saying that he 
was going as far as Llanelly, and would 
bear her company. He was a tall, 
thin young man, with a pale face and 
scant yellow beard and whiskers, but he 
had a pleasant, kindly, unostentatious 
manner, which reminded the child of 
her friend, Mr. Everton, and she at once 
placed confidence in him. He seated 
her by his side and began to talk to her, 
but she was weary with the journey and 
excitement, and even while nodding or 
shaking her head in response to his 
enquiries—for her words were few—her 
eyes closed, and she fell fast asleep on 
his shoulder. . He put one arm gently 
round her, and drew her towards him, 
and so she slumbered on undisturbed, 
until he finally lifted her upon his lap, 
and she slept with little intermission 
until they reached Llanelly. 
(Zo be continwed.) 
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O little child! be still and rest, 

He sweetly sleeps, whom Jesus keeps; a ne 

And in the morning wake so blest, ; 
His child to be; 

Love every one, but love Him best, 
He first loved thee. 


O little child ! when thou must die, 

Fear nothing then, but say ‘‘ Amen” 

To God’s commands, and quiet lie 
In His kind hand, 

Till He shall say, ‘‘ Dear child, come, fly 
To heaven’s bright land.”’ 


















Then with thine angel-wings quick grown 
Thou shalt ascend to meet thy Friend, 
Jesus the little child will own, 

Safe at His side. 
And thou shalt live before the throne, 
Because He died. 
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EMBROIDERY ON NET. 


DARNING on net is the oldest style of em- 
broidery, and, being strong and bold, it was 
much employed in church ornamentation. 
A few rich specimens are still extant. The 
work consists in representing a pattern by 
taking up and leaving down a given number 
of meshes or holes; very often two kinds of 
thread are in requisition—a coarse one for 
outlining and a finer one for filling in. These 
patterns of yore, too complicated and tedious, 
did not suit our lové for railroad speed; they 
therefore fell into oblivion. 

However, quite lately, Parisian ladies have 
revived this branch of embroidery, and have 
improved upon it. Light and easy designs are 
the only ones in favour, some being darned, 
but many being copies of the stitches familiar 
in canvas, crewel, and linen work. With 
these stitches lovely things are made, both 
for furniture and dress; for instance, curtains, 
holders, blinds, chair-backs, and cosies, val- 
ances, quilts with coloured linings, covers, 
fronts and backs of pianos, etc.; also ball- 
dresses, jerseys, dainty aprons for tea and 
lawn - tenni3, fichus, capes, prettily lined 
satchels, etc. As the vogue of many of these 
items may change, I have selected for your 
first attempts charming little patterns, which, 
while effective, are easy enough to be 
worked, ‘almost in the twinkling of an 
eye.” Ah! that is capital, is it not? ‘What 
a pity all other work cannot be done in the 
same way! 

To begin at once. Do not trouble yourself 
with either frame or traced pattern; merely 
look at the cut and reproduce it exactly on the 
net you have chosen, When I say net, I use 
the word here in a broad sense, as in- 
cluding any open-meshed material, such as 
mosquito net, black and white, hand or ma- 
chine-netting gauze, grenadine, muslin, Zod/e 
Colbert, or the new single-thread canvas, 
called darning canvas. This coarse fabric has 
square meshes formed with stiff twisted thread; 
sold only in cream and black. It- measures 
about 27 in; across, and costs but Is. 33d. per 
yard. Hence, you see, you are not at all 
restricted as to stuff, and even now I have not 
named half of those that could be used. With 
regard to the thread, you have darning cotton, 
but, far better, Trafalgar thread, coarse and 
fine, crewels, single Berlin wool, embroidery 
silks, arrasene, and, of course, to follow fashion 
closely, you may indulge in the metallic 
threads, or the new gold and silver braids at 
1d, per yard. Indeed, though I have not yet 
tried it, I should think China ribbons would 
be very handsome, provided theyare judiciously 
employed according to the mesh. The size 
and length of the needle will necessarily 
answer to the fabric and kind of pattern. An 
ordinary blunt wool needle will be the very 
thing for our simple illustrations. : 

Just try this little meandering border (Fig. 
1), darning over and under two, three, or four 
threads, according to the intended width. 
Worked in white floss silk it would be a 
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Fic. 1.—BORDER OR STRIPE. 


tasteful finish to the hem of a bridal veil. 

A. tiny star gives a most delicate powdering 
for fichus, caps, tunics, &c.; it is composed of 
six darning stitches branching from one centre 
hole. Grouped in sevens, as in Fig. 2, it 
affords a heavier powdering, very suitable to 
aprons, chair ‘“‘night-caps,” and antimacassars. 
Perhaps before going further I had better 
explain to you what is meant by a “chair 
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night-cap.” As its name implies, it is a cover 
to be slipped over the top of a chair and a 
straight-backed sofa. Sometimes it merely 
consists of a doubled rectangular piece tied 
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Fic. 2.—DARNED STAR. 





at the sides by ribbons, but in most cases it 
must exactly fit the furniture ; therefore you 
need to be very particular in first cutting out 
a pattern in brown paper of both the front 
and the back, which, when put together, 
generally give the impression of a tea cosey. 
From these two pieces you shape your stuff, , 
but stay—are you going to cut it ‘tight size,” 
as upholsteresses say? That, indeed, would 
be a great mistake. Not only must you allow 
for turnings, but also for ease, and to remove 
it at will even for lining, when any. But, to 


return to our tiny star, it may be enlarged or 
diminished at will, and fancifully placed in 
various figures. 


In Fig. 3 it encircles the 
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Tic. 3.—WHEEL WITH STAR TyRE. 


spokes of a wheel, which are made by two 
rows of straight darning. © 

I particularly recommend you this wheel 
dotting, for I have been able to judge of its 
exquisite effect on boudoir curtains, when 
worked singly in pale blue, 
gold and soft green filoselle, 
and again, on other hangings, 
wrought with multi - coloured 
crewels. 

Next to powdering, delicate 
stripes are the most pleasing, 
and you will find in the follow- 
ing diagrams five quick stitches, 
which may moreover be utilised as edgings. 
The Knot Stripe is easily executed by 
passing the wool, silk, &c., diagonally 
downwards, over several meshes from right, 
to left, up again half way, then, after 
coiling round the long ‘stitch it is ‘con-- - 
tinued slantwise upwards till two meshes to 
the left, ready to pass out and commence 
the next stitch. 
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Fic. 4.—THE KNoT STRIPE. 


This stripe is a variety of herringbone, 
made with the needle held perfectly straight, 





while in the next, the Fishbone Stripe (Fig. 6), | 
the needle is inserted on the bias. 





ISHBONE STRIPE. 


Fic. 6.—THE 


The Double Cross stitch, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Pott de Diabie, will surely 
offer no difficulty to any of our readers, being 
so popular for grounding. After having made 
the ordinary cross on four holes, instead of 
two, you bring the needle out between the 
two arms, and cover your first cross with 
another one, the Greek cross. 
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Fic. 7.—DOovusLe Cross. 


Whenever a closer kind of stitch is re- 
quired, or there is a join or defect to be hidden, 
the feather stitch stripe (Fig. 8) will be found in- 
valuable, either in plain or shaded colours. 

Das not confound this stitch with the two 
other feather stitches, assbciated with crewel 
and linen embroidery. The one here shown 
is only intended for stripes or groundings on 





Fic. 8.—THE FEATHER STITCH STRIPE. 


canvas work. It represents the barbules of a 
quill as well as one made of straw-plaiting. 
The stitch has only two moves, viz., upwards 
slanting to the right over 4 threads, then 
downwards over the same number in the oppo- 
site direction, the needle being slipped under 
at the centre, so that the branches dovetail. 





FiG 9.—HERRINGBONE INSERTION. 


The ever-useful herringbone is too well- 
known and clearly illustrated in Fig. 9 to need 
any special remarks. I will merely state that 
its effect is enhanced by the use of two con- 
trasting colours. The same can be said of 
Fig. 10, which presents a good combination 
of chain-stitch and darning. 





Fic. 10.—CHAIN-STITCH AND DARNING, 


The chain is introduced as the vandylkes, 
the thorns, and one side of the turrets. 


In making the latter be careful to bring the: 


thread out properly, so that it does not twist 
at the corners. Indeed, the old tambour-stitch 
4s very often the sole ornament of the net, and 
by its means regular pictures are, so to speak, 
painted on the surface, to be afterwards 
mounted as panels, blinds, etc. 

But, as I told you at the beginning, almost 
every kind of stitch is applicable to net em- 
bro‘dery. Besides those already exemplified, 
and the satin stitch, the feston or buttonhole 
stitch must not be forgotten. The loosc- 
spread one in the Witney style, termed abroad 
the point Alexicain, has no rival for its 
rapidity. (See Fig. 11.) 





Fic. 11.—Loosz BuTToNHOLE Eper. 


To take off the flatness of darning, and to 
obtain a pleasing play of light and shade, the 


_ which form a kind 


PUDDINGS. 


workers can have recourse to three different 
methods—two sizes 
of cotton, chain, and 
raised buttonhole 
stitch. Therefore, 
before commenc- 
ing, the  eyelet- 
hole, Fig.:12, trace 
the circle by rows 
of running stitches, 





of padding over 
which the feston 
stitch is made. 


FIG. 12.—RAISED 
EYELET-HOLE, 


PUDDINGS. 
By Puituis Browne. 
PUDDINGS are by many supposed to belong 
especially to children and young people, but 
there are to be found here and there in the 


world ‘‘grown ups” who say that they, too, are 


very fond of them. By this they mean that 
they are partial to particular puddings that 
have taken their fancy. There is pudding and 
pudding; and we may enjoy one kind and be 
very decidedly indifferent to another kind, 
and puddings are of all sorts. 

It would be a very disgraceful 
thing if, after all the talk we 
have had together about cookery, 


the girls belonging to our 
cooking class were not able 
to make puddings. I _ pro- 


pee therefore, that we give a 
ittle attention to the subject, and 
discuss the general principles con- 
nected with their concoction. 


Puddings may be rich and ex- 
pensive, or they may be plain and 
economical ; but if they are to be 
good and wholesome, the ingre- 
dients used in making them must 
be fresh and of good quality. If 
one of the articles used in making 
a pudding be in the least tainted 
and musty, the pudding into which 
it enters will be spoilt. 


Especially is this the case with 
eggs, suct, and milk. The taste 
of suct that is not perfectly 
sweet is particularly disagreeable. 
The taint may seem very slight 
before the suet is mixed in the 
pudding and cooked, but if it 
is there at all, heat will bring it 
out, and it is sure to be obtrusively evident 
when the pudding is served. In the same 
way, milk that shows a very fecble disposition 
to turn when cold will act in a more decided 
manner when mixed with eggs and baked, and 
will curdle and spoil the pudding altogether. 


As to eggs, their condition is perhaps more 
important than that of any thing that, can be 
used. One bad egg introduced into a pudding 
would spoil the effect of a dozen new laid 
ones. However anxious a girl might be to 
mix a pudding quickly, I would advise her 
never to allow herself to break a number of 
eggs into a basin without first trying them 
separately in a cup. She may have bought 
them at the best shop in the town and paid 
the highest price for them, but there is an 
element of uncertainty about eggs that no 
good cook can afford to disregard. 

There is one thing connected with eggs 
that always astonishes me very much, and 
that is, how few cooks trouble to remove the 
“speck,” or thick knotted substance that 
lies by the side of the yolk. When the egg is 
turned into a cup, the speck can be taken out 
easily with the point of a fork, and it is very 
unpleasant to come into contact with it while 
eating. Weare often told that, “in delicate 
cookery,” the specks should be removed from 
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eggs. They should be removed in all cookery, 
for they never improve a dish, and they are 
always objectionable. 

When there is time for it the whites and 
the yolks of eggs should be beaten separately, 
the yolks put in first and the whisked whites 
dashed in at the last moment before cooking 
the pudding. The reason of this is that white 
of egg can be so easily whisked into a foam, and 
if this can be introduced into the pudding 
before it has time to fall, the little air bubbles 
that were beaten in it, and that made the 
white of egg rise, will expand still further with 
the heat, and will lift up ‘the pudding in the 
same way that they lifted up the white of egg. 
and so make it light. 

When suet is used in making puddings it 
should have all the skin and fibre taken away, 
and be chopped till it is as fine as oatmeal. If 
we have a machine this can be easily done, 
but if not it is rather a troublesome business ; 
nevertheless it must be well chopped, for we 
should never be willing that our puddings 
should have large lumps of fat in them. If a 
knife must be used in chopping suet, it should 
be a very sharp one; and we shall find that 
the best plan we can adopt is to shred the suet 
finely first, then turn the pieces round and chop 
them with the point of the knife, raising the 
upper part so as to make the knife a sort of 
lever. We must, of course, rementber to sprinkle 
a little flour over the suet every now and then 
to keep it from being sticky. 


Sometimes it happens that suet is objected 
to altogether. When this is the case, butter 
or, for plain puddings, sweet dripping may be 
substituted for it. A smaller quantity of butter 
than of suct will be needed, so that if we were 
going to use half a pound of suet we should 
find that six ounces of butter would be amply 
sufficient for our purpose. 

Currants are a particularly dirty fruit. They 
should, therefore, always be washed before they 
are used. The best way of doirig this is to 
put them into a colander, sprinkle a little flour 
over them, then rub them round and round for 
a minute or two, shaking the colander vigor- 
ously every now and then to detach the stalks 
and make them fall through the holes. When 
this is done we may pour cold water gently over 
them, drain them, lay them ona towel, and dry 
them gradually at the mouth of a cool oven or 
before the fire. When quite dry, spread them 
on a white cloth or on white paper, and 
look over them carefully to discover the 
stones if there are any. As currants must 
be dry when used, they should be washed 
as soon as they come in from the grocer, 
and be put into jars for use. If they 
have not been washed it is better to 
content oneself with sprinking flour over 
them and rubbing them, a few at a time, 
between the folds of a soft cloth, rather than: 
to wash them and to use them wet, for they 
will be very likely to make a pudding heavy. 

Sultanas should be prepared like currants. 
Raisins should have all stones taken from 
them and be chopped small before being uscd. 
Sultanas are not nearly so full of flavour as 
ordinary raisins. 

Candied peel should be freed from the sugar 
and cut into very thin strips before being used. 
There are three sorts of peel ordinarily used. 
The thick green peel is citron, the dark pecl 
is orange, the light peel is lemon. Orange 
peel is not so hard and difficult to cut as lemon 

eel. 

When fresh-orange or lemon peel is used 
for flavouring, it should be grated off on a 
coarse grater so as to leave the bitter white 
part of the fruit untouched. When this 
method isnot convenient the thin yellow rind 
may be cut into thin strips for use. When 
flavouring essences are used they should be 
dropped into a small portion of liquid before 
being added to the pudding. It is not safe to 
drop them at once into the pudding mixture 
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because a larger portion might inadvertently 
be put in than is wanted, and this would quite 
spoil the taste of the pudding. A very small 
pinch of salt,sufficient to bring out other flavours 
though not to proclaim its own presence, 
should be put into all puddings, even sweet 
ones. 

When bread crumbs are wanted for pud- 
dings, they should be made by rubbing stale 
bread through a wire sieve. Sometimes it is 
considered desirable, for economical reasons, 
to use stale crusts of bread. When this is 
the case, the bread should be scalded with 
boiling milk or water, and afterwards drained 
thoroughly, and beaten up with a fork. 

Sugar should always be sparingly used in 
making puddings, especially boiled ones. The 
reason for this is, that the sugar becomes 
liquid when cooked, and this may make the 
nuxture too thin. 

Puddings are either baked, boiled, or 
steamed. The dish or mould in which a 
pudding is baked, should always be buttered 
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well before the mixture is put in it. The 
heat of the oven required for baking puddings 
is not always the same. Custard puddings of 
all kinds, whether made of eggs and milk 
only, or of eggs and milk mixed with grain, 
whole or ground, should be gently baked or 
boiled; if put into a fierce oven, they would be 
watery. Batter puddings, onthecontrary, should 
be put into a well heated, though not a fierce 
oven; if cooked slowly they will not be 
light. They should also be served as soon as 
possible after they are taken from the oven. 
All puddings are done when they are quite 
firm in the centre. Puddings that are sufh- 
ciently solid to admit of it should not be 
served in the dish in which they are baked, 
but should be turned upon a dish and have 
white sugar sifted thickly over them. And 
if it should happen that they set and acquire 
colour before they are baked through, a sheet 
of paper may be laid over them to prevent 
their being over done. Boiled puddings may 
either be tiedin a cloth, or putina buttered 


A SONG FOR JULIA. 


By Saran 


GERALDINA STOCK. 


A poem long and musical my darling asks of me, 
Without the least suggestion what the subject is to be; 

So for her sake my harp I’ll take and seek a tuneful strain, 
And if it gives her some delight I shall not sing in vain. 


But whither shall I turn and seek, in earth, or sea, or sky ? 
Where sun and moonand stars unfold their wondrous tale on high? 
Where ocean’s solemn chant is heard in solitude sublime ? 
Or where the whisp’ring breezes wake the woodland’s fitful chime ? 


There’s music sweeter e’en than these, where in the golden day 
The happy laughter rings around of children at their play, 
And where at night the little lips are hushed in snug retreat, 
And softest breathings rise and fall in measured cadence sweet 


And music rich and full peals out where noble deeds are wrought, 
And swelling nutes are heard afar from heights of lofty thought ; 
There’s music where the secret depths of nature ope to view, 

In desert lone, in busy streets, there’s music ever new. 


There’s music when the glowing morn unveils her glowing light, 
There’s music when the winds are hushed, and softly falls the night, 
Oh! sweet is all the music heard on earth, and sky, and sea; 

But sweeter far the name of One who died for thee and me! 


Of Him who from His throne on high in pitying love came down, 
And bore our sin and misery, that we might share His crown, 
Who burst the fetters of the grave while yet the dawn was dim, 
And rose again to save and bless the souls that trust in Him. 


Still from His glorious seat above in tenderness He bends, 

For evermore the hope and joy of those He calls His friends; 

And should dark clouds o’erspread their sky, and dawn seem far away, 
In one short moment He can flood their souls with heavenly day. 


Oh! morning suns are fair and bright, but brighter far the hour 

When Christ, the ‘‘ Sun of righteousness,’’ shines forth in all His power ! 
When mountain height and lowly vale reflect those wondrous beams, 
And e’en the smallest thread of life with heav’nly glory gleams ! 


Oh! sweet and soft the hush of eve, when daylight folds her wings, 
But softer far that ‘‘ still, small voice,’”’ that truest comfort brings, 
The voice of Jesus speaking peace to hearts with care oppressed, 
‘‘Come unto Me, ye weary ones, and I will give you rest.”’ 


Grand is creation’s hymn of praise that rises day by day, 

But grander far the Word of Him who took the curse away ! 

The Word that on the cross proclaimed the wondrous work was done, 
The Father’s perfect will wrought out, accomplished by the Son! 


Oh! pleasant is the children’s mirth, so simple, pure, and bright, 
And pleasant is the downy sleep that cradles them at night, 
And yet no mother’s breast e’er knew a rapture so complete 


As that which fills the hearts of those who sit at Jesu’s feet. 
All lofty thoughts, all noble deeds, their centre find in Him, 


Before His face the brightest page of nature must grow dim, 
The music of His onward march is heard from sea to sea, 
And myriad worlds shall sound His praise to all eternity ! 


———— ——— 





mould. Opinions differ as to which of the two 
methods is to be preferred. Soyer says that 
every pudding is better cooked in a mould or 
basin than in a cloth. Other authorities, 
quite competent to speak on the subject, are 
in favour of a cloth. They tell us that all 
puddings made of pastry, or which contain 
bread or suet, as well as batter puddings, 
though they may look best when boiled in a 
mould, are lighter and more equally cooked 
when boiled in a cloth, and in my opinion 
they are quite right. Custard puddings, 
however, of all kinds may be boiled in a 
mould, though even they would be better to 
be steamed. All puddings that are boiled in 
a mould should have a buttered paper laid 
over them before they are covered or tied up. 

When puddings are boiled, they should be 
plonged into plenty of fast boiling water and 
kept boiling until done. If the water boil 
away and more has to be added, it must be 
put in boiling. A wooden skewer or a dish 
should always be placed under them in the 
saucepan, in order to keep them from sticking 
to the pan. The pudding cloths also should 
be well looked after. They should never be 


- washed with soap, but should be laid in cold 


water as soon as they are done with, after- 
wards washed in hot water, dried in the open 
air, and folded away to keep them from 
getting dusty. Before being used again, they 
should be rinsed out of boiling water, squeezed 
dry, and floured well. 

When bread, or anything that is likely to 
swell, entersinto the composition of a pudding, 
room should be allowed for its probable 
enlargement, and it should be loosely tied. 
Light puddings should stand a few minutes 
after being taken from the pan, before they 
are tumed out. Solid puddings, on the 
contrary, should be served immediately, 
though they may be plunged in and out of 
cold water before being turned out. Puddings 
made of pastry should be closely tied, and 
served as quickly as possible after they are taken 
up, as they soon become heavy. It is a good 
plan to make a hole in the top to allow the 
steam to escape, after turning a pudding of 
this kind out. Puddings boiled in a basin 
need to be boiled longer than those that are 
ina tin mould. Those made with suet and 
flour should be stiffly mixed; if made too thin 
they will break when turned out. 

Light puddings are more delicate when 
steamed instead of boiled. For this they 
should be put into a mould, and have a piece 
of buttered paper laid over the top. ‘They 
should then be put into a saucepan with boil- 
ing water to come half way up the mould, but 
not to touch the paper. If the water touches 
the paper, the latter will become moist all the 
way through, and that will spoil the pudding. 
Keep the water boiling round the pudding and 
cover the saucepan closely. When the pre- 
paration is firm in the centre it is sufficiently 
cooked. 

In summer-time cold puddings are frequently 
preferred to hot ones. When these are well 
made and nicely flavoured they are very good, 
and people who are tired of puddings in general 
and imagine that they do not care for them, 
are very often induced to partake of cold ones. 
I will, before closing, give recipes for two of 
these puddings to be served cold, which, so 
far as I know, are not very commonly met 
with. The first one, the diplomatic pudding, 
is a superior dish for high days and festive 
occasions ; the second, red rice, is moderately 
economical, and is very delicious. 

Diplomatic Pudding —Take one ounce of 
stale sponge cakes, one ounce of ratafias, both 
crushed small, a dessertspoonful of white 
sugar, and a quarter of an ounce of gelatine. 
Soak the gelatine in milk, then melt it in 
a saucepan. Boil half-a-pint of milk and 
the sugar in a stew-pan, then pour it over 
the yolks of two eggs, and add the whole 


of one previously whisked. Stir 
the custard over the fire till it 
thickens, put with it the melted 
gelatine, and pour it over the 
biscuits, and stir the mixture 
briskly. Take half-a-pint of clear 
jelly nicely flavoured. If it is 
not thought worth while to make 
jelly for the purpose, it may be 
bought in a bottle of the grocer ; 
it will then have to be flavoured. 
Take a small, plain mould, scald 
it with boiling water, then rinse it 
out with cold water. Ornament it 
with angelica, cut into strips, or 
with pistachio nuts, blanched 
like almonds, and chopped small. 
Pour gently into it, not to dis- 
turb the ornamentation jelly, to 
cover the bottom to the depth 
of half an inch. Let it get quite 
stiff, then put a gallipot on the 
jelly, and fill up the mould on the 
outside of the gallipot with jelly. 
Let this also get quite stiff, then 
take away the gallipot, and fill 
the vacancy thus left with the 
mixture already prepared. Let 
it stand till firm. Turn it out 
very carefully upon a glass dish 
and serve. It will look and taste 
like a very good pudding sur- 
rounded with jelly. 

The omamentation of this 
pudding may be varied in many 
ways. For instance, two or 
three spoonfuls of the jelly may 
be coloured with cochineal, and 
this may be put very lightly here 
and there in the mould, which is 
turned upside down till the jelly 
is stiff. Or the jelly may be 
coloured red altogether, or dried 
cherries or preserved fruits may 
be used for garnishing instead 
of pistachios. Tke quantities I 
have given here will make a very 
small pudding. If a larger one 
is wanted the proportions must 
be increased. 

Red Rice may be made either 
with fresh fruit or preserved fruit. 
It is best made with fresh fruit, 
red currants and raspberries be- 
ing more suitable than any other 
kinds of fruit. Take a pint and 
a half of ripe, red currants; 
pick them, and put them into 
a jar, with a pint and a 
half of water; set the jar in 
a saucepan of boiling water, 
and let the water boil round 
them till the juice of the fruit 
begins to flow, then add half a 
pound of raspberries, and stew 
a quarter of an hour longer. 
Squeeze the juice from the 
f-uit and sweeten it; mix four 
tablespoonfuls of ground rice, 
very smoothly, with a little of 
the liquid (cold). Boil thestrained 
Juice, stir the ground rice into it, 
and keep stirring till it is thick, 
and leaves the saucepan with 
the Spoon. Pour it out, put 
two or three drops of cochineal 
with it to improve the colour, 
turn it into a damp mould, and 
leave it in a damp place till 
wanted. If preserved fruit has 
to be used, take a pound jar of 
raspberry jam, and boil it with 
water to fill a quart mould; 
strain away the juice, put two 


tablespoonfuls of red currant jelly with it, 
and two or three drops of lemon juice; then 
boil it with ground rice, as described above. 
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Cochineal may occasionally be dispensed with, Red rice is exceedingly good served with 
when the juice of fresh fruit is used, but it 
will certainly be needed for preserved fruit. 


cream. If preferred, corn flour or arrowroot 
may be used to make it, instead of ground rice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ yopsy’’ AND THE JUNIOR GOVERNESS. 


A YOUNG lady, small and neat in ap- 
pearance, of a paleness and gravity that 
made her look two or three years 
older than she was, and with a mass of 
brown hair arranged in the very tightest 
and smoothest of bands. Such was 
Miss Rowe outwardly, and her delibe- 
Tate, even-toned voice was in exact 
correspondence to her appearance, as 
she stood before Helen Edison, and with 
.2 slight bow said formally— 

‘‘ I have the pleasure of seeing our 
new pupil, I believe? I am sorry that I 
have forgotten yourname.” 

“‘And yet,’’ said Hélen in her ‘clear, 
ringing voice, and with its very calmest 
tones, that well matched her questioner’s 
—“ andyet the one I go by is sucha very 
easy one to remember if you have ever 
read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin!’ If you 
shaven’t, I’1]——” 

‘Have not,” interrupted the gover- 
ness quietly, and with raised eye- 
‘brows. 

“Oh! yes, thank you. Of course. 
‘Only that takes so long to say, doesn’t 
it, and I didn’t—I mean did not and 
does not—like to keep you waiting.”’ 

There was a titter from the other end 
of the schoolroom, and a frown took 
the place of the flicker of a smile that 
for one instant had gleamed over Miss 
Rowe’s face at the peculiar eftect pro- 
duced by the new pupil’s self-correc- 
tions. She said more deliberately than 
‘before— 

“You are very considerate; but per- 
haps you will show more regard for my 
time if you answer my question at 
‘once, instead of entering upon other 
matters.’’ 

Miss Edison’s lower jaw dropped 
slightly and her eyelids drooped. A 


By the Author of ‘‘ Wild Kathleen.” 


general air of timid dejection came 
over her as she repeated with hesita- 
tion—‘‘ Question—your question. About 
‘haven’t,’ was it ?”’ 

Some of the listeners in the distance 
were suddenly seized with very bad 
colds, and the English governess looked 
quickly round, and then back at the 
young stranger, who was nervously 
plucking at her fine India - worked 
pocket-handkerchief, and looking the 
picture of half-idiotic misery. 

Miss Rowe glared at her fiercely, and 
then mentally glared at herself for 
wasting fierceness upon such a worth- 
less object. Her stock of respect and 
patience for clever girls was small 
enough; for stupid ones and ignorant 
ones she had an utter, overbearing con- 
cempt. Having anything to do with 
them wearied her unspeakably. She 
almost groaned as she said—‘‘ My ques- 
tion had nothing to do with your slip- 
shod way of speaking. I asked you 
your name. I suppose you have not 
forgotten it ?”’ 

“*Oh, no,’’ with an innocently infan- 
tile look of glee, ‘‘I have not forgotten 
that. It’s so nice and short. It’s 
Topsy.”’ 

“Tt is what!!’’ 

“Topsy. ‘Specs I growed’ in ‘ Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin,’ you know. Papa says 
it suits me nicely. He always calls me 
that.”’ 


“Your father ought——’”’ began Miss 
Rowe, and then she checked herself 
abruptly, and turned away from her new 
charge with a heavy heart and a frown- 
ing countenance. Fortunately the tea- 
bell rang, as Milly Wilmot flew back to 
her latest friend to show her the way to 
the dining-hall, and to murmur an 
astonished question as to how she dared 
act in such a manner towards Miss 
Rowe. Helen Edison threw her arms 
round her waist, and having held her 
back until pupils and governesses had 
all streamed off, she broke intoa peal of 
silvery laughter, and whirled her com- 
panion round the room iin a mad 
waltz. 


‘My dears, the tea is ready,’’ said a 
pleasant voice unexpectedly at the door, 
and in atone of surprise. The dance 
came to an abrupt end, and, blushing 
deeply, Milly began— 

: ‘‘T began your pardon, Miss Crofton, 

But the new pupil ran forward and 
broke in upon the apologies with a frank 
fearless— 

‘Oh! please, I hope you don’t mind. 
But I am so glad to find that I am 
almost sure I shall like being here, and 
I generally dance when I am happy.”’ 

A gratified smile brightened the 
schoolmistress’s face, and the mild tone 
of rebuke was exchanged for a cheerful, 
‘Then I hepe, my dear, that I shall 
very often see you dancing. But run 
away to the dining-hall now, for if you 
have as healthy an appetite as you 


2? 


should have you will not feel much 
inclined to dance when the tea is 
waiting.” 

Milly Wilmot, at any rate, needed no 
second bidding, and with a sigh of relief 
she pulled her companion quickly with 
her out of the class-room and along the 
wide corridor. Half-way down it Helen 
made a resolute stop, and began to look 
about her. 

“What is it now? Do come on!” 
remonstrated Milly. ‘‘We really are 
very late, and Miss Rowe would think 
nothing of giving the signal to rise from 
the table before we had eaten even our 
first slice, or of drawing such general 
attention to us that we could not eat in 
any comfort. And I am so hungty.”’ 

‘*‘ All right; so I am, too, so don’t be 
afraid. I’ve been a match for that bug- | 
bear of yours once to-day, and I daresay 
I shall manage the matter again. 
Where did that door in the archway 
that I stopped at lead to?" 

“‘ Forbidden premises, I can tell you. 
It is the entrance to the governess’s own 
private sitting-room. But——”’ as she 
opened the door of the dining-hall, and 
looked quickly at the long table occupy- 
ing its centre—‘‘I pityyou,”’ in awhisper. 
‘Miss Rowe has actually had the bar- 
barity to keep you a place next her. It’s 
too bad for the first night.” 

“Too bad! nonsense !’’ was the low, 
laughing answer. ‘I feel truly grateful 
for the honour done me.”’ 

“‘T only hope you may feel as grateful 
two minutes hence,’’ was the equally 
low reply, as Milly hastily passed to her 
own chair, and left the new pupil to 
make her way alone to the head of the 
table, to the only seat still remaining 
unoccupied. 


The French and German governesses 
had their places at either side, but as 
the senior English governess, owing to 
illness, had not yet returned from her 
Christmas holiday, Miss Rowe was the 
presiding genius, and took, good care to 
make her presence felt. Milly Wilmot 
generally indulged in vigorous moanings 
over her own shortness, but on such 
occasions as the present she was far 
from envying Clara Boswell, poor 
Josephine, or the new pupil their height, 
and she slipped in between her two table 
companions with very unusual silence 
and want of commotion, Meantime 
Miss Nellie nodded a smiling return to 
Miss Rowe’s peremptory invitation to 
come up beside her, and as she sat down 
she asked brightly— 

‘‘Do you like dancing, Miss Rowe ? 
I do. We have been having a little 
dance just now, Miss Wilmot and 1; it 
was such fun.’’ 

‘Fun for which your companion will 
unfortunately have to pay a fine,’’ was 
the slow-spoken reply. ‘‘ You escape 
because it is your first day here; but I 
have never before known a quite new 
pupil to disobey the rules, or lead a com- 
panion into disgrace. You are a new 


and unpleasant experience for me, Miss 
Edison.”’ > 

A pair of shining brown eyes were 
4 tumed up to Miss Rowe's steel-grey 
» ones With a wide-open, innocently sur- 
4 prised looking stare, and a very clear, 
; soft voice said with calm distinctness— 

‘“T am very sorry, I am sure, ma’am. 
+ Tut what a funny school this must be. 
4 ‘vhe very head of the school herself saw 
us dancing, and said she was quite 
pleased, and kept us to have a little talk, 
and now you tell us that we are to be 
fined for staying to listen to her. Is 
that always the way things go here?” 

For a moment the junior English 
governess was nearly losing outward 
control as well as inward command over 
her temper. She found those innocent- 
looking bright eyes and that musical 
voice most intensely exasperating, and 
she had to swallow down nearly a cupful 
of tea before she could steady her voice 
to say shortly— 

“If Miss Crofton countenanced your 
want of punctuality, of course there is 
no more to be said. But even under 
such circumstances young ladies, who 
nave been educated as such, would have 
offered some apology for being late.’’ 

“Oh, yes, of course. And so I meant 
to, really, only you see the thoughts of 
dancing put it out of my head for the 
minute. I do beg your pardon, but 
please may I have another piece of 
sugar in my tea? The doctor says that 
sugar 1s good for me.’’ 

“Did the doctor also say that chat- 
tering was good for you?’’ was the cold 
reply. But the new pupil was apparently 
not casily frozen. She greeted this 
questioa ‘with a laughing— 

“TI don’t fancy the doctor has ever 
thought to give any opinion on the sub- 
ject. Though papa often says that he 
is sure it comes as natural to me as toa 
magpie.”” 

“So I should think. But as. we have 
not yet learned to be as fond of the sound 
of your voice as you seem to be yourself, 
you will oblige me by being silent for the 
next five minutes, and eating your bread- 
and-butter. I shall ring for leaving the 
table at the end of that time.” 

To show that she intended to keep her 
Word, Miss Rowe detached her watch 
_ ftom the chain, and laid it beside her on 
b: the table. Miss Edison munched away 
‘quietly at her bread-and-butter with the 
calmness of a young lady who had the 
(Nhole evening before her for her meal. 
jhe finished her first piece of bread-and- 
{butter just as the five minutes came. to 
46" end, and the governess laid her hand 
Upon the top of the small table bell 
‘al | amongst the tea things on the 

ay, 

But there is many a slip ’twixt the cup 
: and the lip, and so there is sometimes a 
hindrance to the sounding of a bell, even 
though the hand be already on it. 
Wefore Miss Rowe could press down the 
‘ass knob she was startled into with- 
4. 'Wing her fingers by an eager, agitated 
® ‘clamation— 

‘Please is the silence time up? May 

Speak now?” 
: “Have you anything worth saying ?”’ 
as the angry reply. ‘What is the 
'¢"" More anxiously, sceing the 
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new pupil’s eyes fixed very intently upon 
herself. ‘Do you hear, what is the 
matter? Is there anything on me?” 

“Yes. I have been watching it 
crawling up, only you said I must not 
speak, so I could not tell you. The 
nasty thing is on your shoulder now— 
near your——”’ 

Miss Rowe’s one known moral weak- 
ness was a loathing for creepy-crawlys 
of any and every description, and con- 
sequently the old pupils were no more 
suiprised than was the astute young new 
one when the governess bounded up from 
her chair, almost shrieking— 

‘Near what? Where is it? Wha 
is it? Take it off, take it off!” F 

Everyone jumped up, everyone gath- 
ered round. 

“Qh! it's a slug, it’s a slug!” 
screamed one girl after another. 

‘“Ah—h—h!”’ shrieked Miss Rowe, 
ke gos take it off, take it off, take it 
re) ! ? 

In her abject misery her voice for 
once descended from impcrious com- 
mand to entreaty. But the girls looked, 
and shivered, and gathered up their 
upper lips with sympathetic disgust and 
—did nothing. The new pupil calmly 
stretched forth her slender fingers at last. 

‘« Stand still, please, a moment.’’ The 
governess managed to command her- 
self sufficiently to obey, and in an instant 
she was free from her unwelcome orna- 
ment, and the slimy little insect was 
between Helen Edison’s left thumb and 
finger. : 

“Thank you,’ said Miss Rowe, 
striving to speak with some degree of 
graciousness to her deliverer, who stood 
demurely eyeing hercaptive, and busily 
thinking the while. She looked up 
quickly when she was thanked. 

“Oh, it is nothing to me, thank you. 
I don’t mind them; but I should think 
that any of you who don’t like slugs had 
better go out into the garden and shake 
yourselves. Where one has come there 
are generally more.’’ 

Tranquilly as that little piece of in- 
formation was given, it was not so tran- 
quilly received. There was a universal 
stampede, and in less than a quarter of 
a minute Miss Nellie, the slug, and—the 
bread-and-butter were left alone. The 
slug was soon disposed of, and then the 
young lady seated herself comfortably, 
pocketed a good-sized piece of bread, 
took two slices of bread and butter on 
her plate, tilted back her chair, put her 
prettily-slippered little feet upon the 
ledge of another, and peacefully finished 
the meal that Miss Rowe had threatened 
to cut so short. | 

‘‘Won’t you have a little more tea 
now to finish with?’’ asked a timid 
voice. And turning her head quickly 
round, Helen met the sad eyes of poor 
Josephine, and her own instantly 
softened. 

‘* Have you been here all the time ?”’ 
she asked wonderingly. 

“Oh no! I ran out with all the 
others. But I don’t think I am really 
afraid of things that cannot hurt, and I 
came back to ask you not to kill the 
poor little creature, or, if you thought 
you must, to do it as quickly as you 
could.”’ 
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“‘ And were you satisfied with what I 
did?”’ asked Nellie, with a keen glance 
at her companion. She was evidently, 
for some reason or other, greatly con- 
tented when Josephine answered that 
she had returned too late to see ihe fate 
of the insect. oe 

‘¢ You were only in time, then, to see 
me enjoying myself,’ said Nellie laugh- 
ing; ‘‘and now that you have reminded 
me of it, I think that I really am thirsty 
enough to like a little more tea to finish 
up with.”’ 

‘‘ May I pour it out for you?” 

“No thank you. You might get 
scalded, or scolced, you know.” 

‘“‘ But so may you, I am afraid, and I 
should like to spare you if you will only 
let me.”’ as 

Nellie looked at the wan, pale girl 
with a tender, beautiful light in the 
dark eyes that could be so brimful of 
mischief, and putting her arm round her 
as she stood beside her chair she laid 
her head against her and said grate- 
fully—‘‘ You may be quite certain that 
when I really want to be spared, or 
helped out of trouble, I will come to 
you. But just now I think I shall 
rather like to see what a little scolding 
and bother will be like. You must know 
I have never yet had any in my life, and 
I am quite hoping for some here by 
way of fun,’ said Helen, calmly, 
as she sweetened her tea, very much 
indeed according to her own taste, 
drank it’ with much satisfaction, and 
then, before Josephine could stop her, 
gave four vigorous pressures to the bell, 
whose loud ting—ting — ting — ting 
seemed to ring out with something of 
defiance. .At any rate, Miss Rowe 
thought so as the sounds met her ears 
even in the garden. She rushed in to 
discover what unauthorised fingers had 
had the audacity to touch that bell. 

‘*The school shall be searched,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘to discover who has been 
guilty of such impertinence.”’ 

But no searching was required. 
Quietly seated in the dining-hall sat 
Miss Helen Edison, and when the breath- 
less governess paused momentarily in 
the doorway to master her wrath suffi- 
ciently to speak, Miss Nellie rose and 
came towards her with a sweet smile, 
saying meekly, as she slipped the piece 
of bread from her own pocket to Milly’s— 

‘*I suppose I did right to ring the 
bell? You were about to ring it, I 
know, when I disturbed you about the 
slug, so 1 thought you might like me to 
do it for you as you had forgotten it 
through my fault.”’ 

A sound very like a snort was the only 
answer vouchsafed to this gently-spoken 
little speech, and then Miss Rowe turned 
round abruptly and went off to her own 
room. She left all further supervision for 
thatnight tohercolleaguesand Miss Crof- 
ton. The new pupil and the slug com- 
bined had been too much for her. Quiet 
and a night’s rest were absolutely neces- 
sary to enable her to regain her shaken 
self-control. Something else might 
have helped her more effectually, but of 
that she had, as yet, no practical under- 
standing. Her mother prayed for her, 
but she did not pray for herself 

(Zo be continued.) 
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GirLs’ BuRIED NAMES. 

1. Oh! are you going ? We never do. 

2. Yes, Iam quite sure I saw it run. 

3. Roro sees something, I know. 

4. Is Mabel ill ? I eagerly askecl. 

5. We sat inrotation, first Ella, then Flora, 
and the others followed, 

6. That pool gave proof of its depth. 

7. Did Walter ask her ? 

8. Do have the net taken down, mamma. 

9. Sohe wrote with his gold pen ‘‘ Elope- 
ment of a Young Lady.” 

10. He has gone to get his dog a licence. 

11. Oh, yes, dear, Phill is in the garden, 


playing. 

12, The hands followed, I thought, very 
well. 

13. In Peru, by the bye, bicycles are very 
scarce. 


The initials form the name of a well known 
paper. 
ANSWERS TO DOUBLE ACRosTIC (p. 14). 
—(THE GIRL’s Own PAPER) :— 
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ANSWER TO RIDDLE (p. 14).—Omen. 
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ART. 


Enciisu AsTErR.—1. You need only to write to the 
secretary of any hospital respecting your wish to 
supply the wards or patients with your artistic 
works, and they will accept them thankfully. 
2. It does not appear that there is a likelihood that 
you will get orders for painted cards. You might 
show some designs for stained glass to one or 
more of the great firms for their manufacture. 

Quren Mapce oF tHe May.—r1. We think that the 
back of your screen might be covered with the 
uncoloured engravings. 2. With reference to a 
method of curing yourself of answering with rude- 
ness, when annoyed, we have only three things to 
recommend. Tirst, confess to God every night all 
the occasions on which you have so forgotten 
yourself during the day, and ask for the grace of 
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meckness and forbearance; secondly, make a rule 
of acknowledging your fault to the person you have 
offended. Thirdly, count sixty before you answer. 
We thank you for your kind letter, and return your 
good wishes. 

Enip.—We could not possibly tell you the value of 
your water-colour pictures by their size, without 
secing their artistic merits. You must try to get 
One or two into some shop to be “on view”’ fora 
time, if not into some gallery. 


WORK. 


Ay Orv Marp.—1. Trim the dress with a red or old 
gold édalayense round the edge of the skirt, and 
drape the skirt with scarves ot the colour across the 
front. Also trim the bodice and sleeves with folds 
and scarves to match. Coloured linen-backed 
satins, suitable for the purpose, may be had as low 
in price as 2s.6d ayard. 2. If your writing were 
properly sloped and not quite so large, it would be 
improved, but it has many good characteristics. 
3. A life of the late Prince Imperial has just been 
published, written by a lady. 

Lizziz C.—We have pleasure in acknowledging so 
nicely expressed and written a letter. 1. You 
may already have seen the explanation of “ double 
knitting”? in one of our numbers. 2. Your use of 
soda is not injurious as a mcans of cleansing. We 
thank you for your recipe. 

Mizpau.—We do not give addresses, nor did we ever 
hear of anyone who would purchase scraps ot 
silver paper which had been used to wrap cho- 
colate in. 

Micnonerre.—Mark the trousseau in the married 
name as well as the house linen. The first with 
Christian and surname, the second with combined 
initials or the surname only. One of the brides- 
maids removes the left glove of the bride during the 
ceremony. Thank you for your promise of constant 
support, and for your pleasant letter. 

Peart AND Rupy.—1. We have to thank you both for 
a most affectionate and appreciative letter. Even 
amongst the many we receive of a similar kindly 
nature it stands pre-eminent, as being from two 
people who read our paper carefully and make use 
of the contents. 2. The best material for black 
petticoats is what is called by drapers Italian cloth, 
which has a satin-finished face. It wears admri- 
ably. You would find the pattern at page q14 a 
good one. For your own stockings use Merino, 
Shetland, Lady Betty, or any of the soft and 
pleasant kinds to be found under different names 
at the shops. 

A.B. C.D. E.—1. Jersey costumes are 
of all prices. The bodice alone can be 
obtained for about 8s. 6d., according 
to quality. 2. Inquire of any artists’ 
colourman. You do not say whether 
the colour be for china-painting. 

Travian Giri.—Natural flowers may be 
worn in mourning, white ones, or 
violet, being the most suitable. Many 
ladies, however, consider that scarlet 
are better. Select “beige” for the 
material of your travelling costume It 
is best both for economy and for 
warmth. Perhaps a fine serge would 
not be too expensive. 

Lizziz.—The edges of the stamps for 
snakes require cutting squarely and 
neatly, not painted. It is better to 
put your hair up, as curls are not 
worn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

May Brossom.—You may compete cach 
quarter, if you like to do so, for our 
several prizes,one and all. You should 
procure a manual on china-painting, 
which will probably suggest the vari- 
ous causes of failure after the firing of 
the porcelain or pottery. 

Booxworm.—tThe derivation of a word 
will usually assist you to the spelling. 
The word about which you inquire is 
French—“ gauffer,””—though somewhat 
Anglicised. 

ANNE.—We hope that your question on 
the supposed privileges of ladies during 
leap year was only put to us in fun. 
No girl, having any self-respect, would 
do such a thing. 

GWeENLLIAN Jones—The Black Watch 
derived their name from the dark colour 
of their tartans, which is still called by 
that name. They were originally companies formed 
to watch the highlands of Scotland, and were 
formed into the 42nd Regiment by the Earl of 
Crawford. 

Awnxtety.—Such a dress would be most unsuitable 
for wearing at a wedding. 

Nixa.—You will find a number of small articles suit- 
able for selling at a bazaar described in ‘‘ My Work 
Basket.” We could not give prices. 

Caroutne Busy.—White straw hats require bleach- 
ing by a cleaner. Black straw can be stiffened 
with a little gum arabic water. Rinse your coloured 
things in alum water. 

A Younc Horsewoman is referred to the answer 
given to “Lorelei.” She onght to consult her 
mother or guardian as to the propriety of riding 
after hounds under the guardianship of a gentle- 


Lorecut.—-1, It is by no means fit for a young lady 


Witp Rosz.—If you cannot repaint the top of th 


man. Much depends on who he is, and, if suitabta 
whether he never leaves her side. ; 


any Jady, to ride alone in the country. 2. Th 


tation, 
“ After life’s fitful fever 
Hv sleeps well.’’ 
is from A/acdeth, and refers to the murdered king 


e quo. f 





washhandstand, nail on a piece of white or marblg; f 
American cloth, : 

Suiprer.—kKinse the blue Shetland shawl in alum ap 
tepid water. 

Gwenbouine.—1. We hope that your writing is no 
quite formed, as it needs improvement. 2. The“ }" 
is aspirated in the words ** which,” “while,” and 
“when.” If you dropthe “h” in any of thes 
words you confound them with others of a differen Be 
signification, such as ‘“ witch,’ “ wile,” an 
“wen.” 

Four Scotcu Sisrers.—Dry the feathers in paperf 
bags in a warm place, and when thoroughly dy 
they must be picked over by hand, trimmed, and th: 
larger quil's cut off. After this they are sometima; # 
baked in an oven. 

RinGa.—August 29th, 1862, was a Friday. 

‘Tarry.—Gas is considered heating, we believe, to the Bee 
eyes; and a good lamp giving a steady clear light Bi 
would be prcterable for reading or writing. 

Heiorropr.—lrhe pale pink precious stone is 
topaz; there are likewise yellow ones. The colow 
of the amethyst is violet, the opal is that of th 
white of a duck’s egg, but changing in prismatic 
colours of every hue; the sapphire is an inding 
blue. The sardonyx varies in colour ;_some arey 
a semi-transparent violet white. 

OsBERGA.—We regret that it is not in our paw:rt 
help you to obtain literary work as a_ translator 
though we respect the good and kindly motive 
which actuate you. ‘A 

Jessy F.—1. The pinatore could be cut out by ay 
dressmaker. 2. Cuttlefish shell is placed in cage 
for the birds to take as they do gravel, and to cicaa 
and sharpen their beaks upon. f 

Swerr Pea.—It is no longer the fashion to sm 
bridescake, but if sent to you, and you are intimat 
with the family, write to the bride and wish be 
happiness. 

Ping Fnempe.—You can never send visiting cards yj 
post. On removing from a neighbourhvod lewe 
cards marked “P.P.C.”’ on all your friends. You 
may write to them, and inform them of your new 
address if you wish to do so. 

Anrornurte.—You may lengthen the sleeves. of your 
ulster, by putting new cufts to it; and perhaps th 
waist also, by taking it in below the present wai. 
line, and making it longer. ; 

Marian.—r. The letters written as you describe 
were found inscribed on tombs in the catacombs 
Rome, and date from the first century. The 
mean ‘‘In peace in Christ’; the X always meats 
Christ. 2. The author of ‘ Abide with me; fit 
falls,” &c., was the Rev. H. F. Lyte, who was bonis 
in 1793, and died in 1847. j 

One or tHe Girts.—The only meaning for MPL. 
that we know of is Member of Parliamest 0 
Canada. 

Frorencx.—The beautiful hymn sung by_ Con 
Forest, the second verse of which we printed, is! 
be found in ‘Church Hymns ” (8. P.C.1s.}, No, It, 
and in “‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,” Now th 
The music is by the Rev. Sir Frederick A. Got 
Ouseley, Bart., who composed for us the “Net 
Hymn for Girls,” vol. i. page, 424. ; 

Mapce Witpriru,—With your knowledge of English ie: 
and foreign languages, and your facility in ia[} 
parting knowledge, you ought easily to obtain gy 
good situation as governess. As we do not kno 
which are your best notes, we cannot say what you 
voice is. Look at the average compasses of th 
several voices given on page 560, vol. 1., and decile 
for yourself, Your handwriting certainly ne 
great improvement. 


Torsy.—We are glad that you have found Trt Gr 
Own Paper such a help, but we cannot tell youd 
anyone who would sell their sect of numbers cheap ei 
We hope no girl would esteem the magazine ie, 
lightly as to wish to part with her numbers. You¢t}e/ 
buy the volume beautitully bound for six shilling 
the cheapest book in the market, ‘ although wes} 
it, as should’nt.”” Your writing is very good. 

Lituiz Morg.—We feel very much the enormous © 
sponsibility that you have placed upon us in ast! 
us to advise you on entering the profession to whit 
you refer. But we dare not do other than con 

you to abandon all ideas of thus engaging Maat 
Believe us you are not alone in your particu™p 

aspirations. Most girls above the ordinary abil : 
have the same unhealthy craving at some particu} 
period of their life, but when they grow older “t 
see how incongruous is that position to 4 67% 
honest girl’s they are filled jwith a life-long tha 
fulness that they did not join the profession. "& 
addition to great abilities, unusual | phys 
strength, and personal attractions, a Christians 
or woman would need the steadfastness of 4 a 
than Job or St. Paul to come out unscathed ! 
the fiery ordeal, We happen to know many or 
of the life and character of the lady you ment] 
which would lead you to either despise or pity “§ 
very much, 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 





REST. 


WIDE fields and moors in russet garments vested ; 
A lone hill lifted calm and still and fair 

Above the dark’ning haze, and faintly crested 
With tender brightness in the moon-lit air. 


Brown, withered leaves, some shelter mutely craving, 
Lie heaped in clefts and hollows of the bank 

Whose scarlet berries gleam, and fern plumes waving 
Shadow the mossy velvet, green and dank. 














Over the trees a silver network, airy 
And delicate as woven ray of light, 
Wrought by the fingers of some silent fairy, 
In the clear moonshine of an autumn night. 


I listen,—for this quiet wind is singing 
A penitential psalm in undertones, 

Breathing faint sadne’s in its sighs, and swinging 
The solemn fir-tree crowned with clustered cones. 


(Drawn by Frank Dicksee.) 
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I know not why the stillness and the sweetness 
Of nights like this bring out that subtle sense 

Of our own life’s mysterious incompleteness, 
Its little knowledge, and its sad pretence. 


O that the calm of God were resting lightly 
On weary spirit and on striving hand, 
Like these soft moon-lit beams that shed so brightly 


A Sabbath quiet over all the land ! 


Tae ¢ 


CHA?PTER III. 


LL the next day 
the shutters of old 
John Hayes’s shop 
were up. The 

W villagers shook 

# their heads in 

#? friendly condo- 

4) lence over the poor 
= old man’s illness, 

and postponed 

\ their p rchases 

until such ime as 

business should 
resume its sway in 
the little store. 

Little Benny Mills, a would-be buyer, 
stood in front of the shutters with a look , 
of woeful disappointment, and with a 
bright new penny clutched tightly in his 
small damp fist. There was no chance 
of bull’s eyes or peppermint drops to- 
day. 

Mary spent all that day by her father’s 
bedside. The old man lay still in the 
same state as on the previous day; 
motionless and speechless, but still with 
the same hungry, langing expression in 
his eyes. It haunted Mary, who wearied 
herself with vain attempts to make out 
what he wanted. _ 

At last an idea struck her suddenly : 
could he be thinking about the bills that 
had worried him so on Saturday even- 
ing? They had troubled him then, and 
it might be that he was thinking of them 
still. She moved across :the room to 
her father’s side, and, bending over him, 
she looked into his eager eyes and asked 
gently, ‘‘Is it those bills you’re thinking 
of, father ?”’ : 

A light seemed to come over the poor 
distorted countenance ; the eyes seemed 
a little to lose their hungry gaze. 

Mary went on: pet 

‘« And you want me to make them out 
for you, father? To see what they are 
all about and settle them for-you ?”’ 

She was right at last; there’could be 
no mistaking the relief on the old man’s 
face. 

‘‘ Then I'll bring ‘them. and « settle 
them all here in-your room.: I'll 
soon arrange it, never fear, and don’t 
you trouble about it any more.’’ She 
stooped and kissed him lightly, and then 
ran downstairs to fetch the pile of 
greasy, well-thumbed bills and papers. 





THE GIRLS 


OWN PAPER. 


O, to be hushed and feel His presence shining 
Around our lives, to keep them pure and still, 
To stay our fevered and eager ping, 
And trust in meekness to His holy will ! 


Earth hath her times of peace,—we struggle vainly, 


In ceaseless action, toiling to be blest ; 


This autumn calm may show us all too plainly 


Our restlessness that chafes against God’s rest. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 


PROMISED FATHER.’’ 


_ A TRUE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 


A wonderfully confused assortment 
hey were: a mixture of bills to pay and 
bills owing; badly spelled and worse 
written. Poor Mary — not a brilliant 
scholar at any time—was half inclined 
to throw up her task as hopeless more 
than once. ‘‘I can’t make head or tail 
of them !”’ she said to herself in despair. 
But a glance at the face of her father, 
comparatively calm and contented now, 
spurred her on to further attempts, and 
after two or three hours groping in dark- 
ness she saw her way through at last, 
and set to work to make with great 
care and trouble a little account of all 
that was owing to her father and all that 
he himself owed. The total startled her. 
What was owing to him consisted mostly 
of bad debts, which Mary knew well 
enough there was little if any chance of 
being paid; while on the other side the 
amount owing fairly staggered her. Ac- 
counts for things bought for the shop 
supplies long ago were there unsettled ; 
bills for articles which the old man had 
bought recklessly and which had not 
sold again. 
“‘There’s a lot owing, father,’’ she 
said, trying to speak calmly. ‘‘ And 
you’ve been worrying over it as you’ve 
lain there.’’ 

The eager eyes seemed to assent, but 
still regarded the girl imploringly. Still 
the old man was not satisfied. Mary 
glanced from her father to the bills, and 
again from the bills to her father. 

Then .with a sudden inspiration she 
said, ‘‘You want them all paid, don’t 
you, father? You were meaning to pay 
every penny before you were taken ill, 
and you don’t know what will happen 
now if you don’t get up again. That’s 
it, ’'m sure itis! Well, don’t worry any 
more, dear father,’’ this very gently and 
soothingly ; ‘‘ you leave ’em all to me, 
T’ll see to them; aud take care that 
every penny is paid, if it takes all my 
life. to do it,’’ she added under her 
breath.::; - ; 
.. She had found the clue at last.: The 


“hungry, eager look seemed to die away 


frox;the poor old face. 


__ “You will promise, Mary ?”’ it seemed - 
“to ask. 


. ‘Father, I promise,’’ she said, kneel- 
ing down by his bedside and tenderly 
stroking one of his helpless hands. ‘I'll 
pay every penny that you owe, God 
helping me, and no one shall suffer for 
us. Does that content you ?’’ 


The peaceful look was _ sufficient 
answer, and then as if rest had come 
with Mary’s promise, the old man’s 
eves closed, and he seemed inclined to 
sleep. She drew the bed-curtain so as 
to shield him from the afternoon sun, 


and then went and sat down by the low | 
window-seat with a troubled anxious © 
face, as if a burden of care had fallen | 


upon her. 
She had made a solemn promise toa 


dying man, and she meant to keep it if | 


it took a lifetime to fulfil. But what did 
that entail? Instimctively her thoughts 
flew to Tom Altham, and a wild impotent 
pain surged up in her heart, for did not 
this promise mean separation from him ? 
Oh, she could not give him up! she 
cried inwardly in dumb anguish. She 
could not lay aside the gift that had 
been offered her; and yet there was the 
promise she had made. Not for any 
love or any happiness could she go back 
from it. But oh, how cruel it all 
seemed! Was she bound to sacrifice 
herself so? Was she bound to spoil 
Tom’s happiness and blight her own 
life? Was duty such a hard thing? 
Could it be that such a sacrifice was 
demanded of her? Then she glanced 
to'the bed where the old man lay with 
closed eyes as if asleep, and she thought 
of the look of peace and contentment 
that had come over his‘ poor old face 
when she gave him her solemn promise. 
No, she cozzld not go back from it, cost 
what it might. 

In deep trouble of soul the poor girl 
fell on her knees by the low window-seat, 
and burying her face in her hands, 
raised an earnest wordless prayer for 
strength to do right without counting 
the cost. Long she kneeled there, but 
she rose at length with a light of holy 
courage and steadfast, purpose on her 


‘chastened face, which told of a hard 


struggle and a victory won. 
There would be no going back now. 


- With God-given strength she would 


keep straight forward, laying aside all 
vain-regrets and selfish longings. 


For a week longer the shutters of the 
little shop: remained up, while old Jobn 
Hayes:still lay in his living death. But 
the troubled look had passed away from 
his eyes, or if its shadow ever seemed to 
be returning, a whispered ‘‘I promise, 
father,’’ from Mary was -sufficient to 
restore them to calmness. 








On the evening of the eighth day 
the release came, and the bell tolled its 
solemn notice to the village that the 
old man had passed away. He had 
gone without word or sign; but his 
daughter, holding his hand in her loving 
clasp as he entered the dark valley, felt 
that all was well, and knew that she 
had had power to soothe his last hours 
with the promise that death had made 
sacred. 

They laid the old man to rest ‘in the 
green churchyard, where the willows 
waved and the roses bloomed, and the 
little river that ran by the side of the 
low moss-grown wall.seemed to be for 
ever singing a gentle monotonous dirge 
for those who slept beneath the grass. 

Relations there were none to follow 
the old man to his last resting- place, 
but friends and neighbours flocked to 
the graveside out of respect to his 
memory, and from a real affection for 
the poor girl, left so solitary now. Their 
presence and sympathy soothed her in 
her sorrow and loneliness, and yet it was 
anunutterable relief to be alone at home 
once more—away from their kindly con- 
dolences, and alone with her grief and 
anxiety. 

She had shut herself in, and was re- 
lieving the weary weight at her heart 
with a quiet fit of weeping, when she 
heard a low, hesitating tap at the outer 
door. Very unwillingly sherose to answer 
it; she did so long to be alone. But 
on the doorstep, standing there with a 
face full of the deepest, tenderest sym- 
pathy, she saw Tom Altham. 

‘You must forgive me for coming to 
see you so soon, Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
Icould not rest without coming to tell 
you how sorry I am. I could not bear 
to think of you all alone and never a 
soul near you, and so I came. You 
must forgive me, Mary, if I’ve vexed you 
with coming, but I could not help it.”’ 

“You're very kind,” she said, and 
then stood silent, not asking him to 
enter the house. 

But Tom leaned against the door-post 
as ifhe did not mean to go away directly, 
and Mary waited: with a palpitating 
heart, dreading what he would say next. 

“You're all alone now, Mary,’ he 
said, after a pause of a few moments; 
and the words were spoken so gently 
and tenderly that the poor girl felt the 
sobs rising in her throat. 

“You mustn’t stay alone, Mary,” 
he went on. ‘‘ Won’t you come to me? 
You know I wanted to ask you before, 
though maybe I sound sudden now. 
But 1 can’t leave you all alone, Mary; 
won’t you come tome? You know I’ve 
loved you faithful a great while now; 
and I think the old man liked me too, 
and I think he’d be glad, if he could 
see now, to know as how you’d got 
Some one to care for you. I think he’d 
test better in his grave if he knew that; 
and, Mary, though I can’t say a great 
deal, I do know [ love you so that I’d 
die for you gladly any day.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!’’ she wailed, in- 
terrupting him with: a sudden cry of 
distress ; “don’t say any more, Tom, 

or it can never be!”’ 

“But why, Mary? ‘What do you 
mean??? he asked, in some surprise. 


“lf PROMISED FATHER.” 
‘Why, when I spoke to you before I 


. thought——”’ 


“Don’t think any more, Tom,’’ she 
answered, making a brave effort to 
speak calmly, ‘‘ for it can’t ever be now. 
Didn’t you know as how poor father 
died sadly in debt ?’’ 

*Yes, I heard something or other 
aor it, but what’s that got to do with 
us?” 

‘‘ He was sorely troubled about it, was 
father, when he lay ill. I could see well 
enough, and I found out what ailed him, 
and then! promised him I’dpaythe debts 
for him, and he seemed satisfied and 
content like; and I must pay them, 
Tom, if it takes me all my life to do 
it.’ 

“‘T don’t see why you should,’’ he 
answered, a trifle impatiently; ‘‘ you 
never ran ’em up, youknow, and I don’t 
see why you ought to pay them. I’m 
sure it could be arranged some way, 
and the folks you owe would be satisfied 
when they knew the old man was gone 
and only you were leff.’’ 

‘*T know you don’t mean that, Tom,”’ 
she answered him, with a grave reproach- 
ful look; ‘‘ why that wouldn’t be honour- 
able, and you know that as well as I do, 
and when I’ve promised father, too! 
Why he’d never rest in his grave, and 
J, Tom, Z couldn’t rest and know as 
how folks were suffering by us, and per- 
haps cursing father’s memory. No, 
Tom, you know a deal better than that, 
and you don’t mean it really.”’ 

““No, I don’t, Mary; forgive me,’’ he 
answered, penitently. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
it, only it seemed hard on you; but never 
mind, my dear, we’ll manage it some- 
how, never fear. Only you consent to 
come to me and we'll soon pay every- 
thing between us ; two’s better than one, 
you know, and when we are married we 
can save fast enough, I’ll warrant you. 
I’ve got a tidy little sum laid by in the 
bank already.” 

‘*You’re very good, Tom,” she re- 
plied, wistfully; ‘‘but it can’t be. I 
wouldn’t take your savings, and I 
wouldn’t let any man marry me while 
I had these debts hanging over me; 
besides, if you paid, it wouldn’t be me 
doing it, you see, and I promised father, 
and I must keep to my word, or he’d 
never rest.”’ 

“‘How much do you owe, my dear? 
Perhaps it ain’t so bad as you think.”’ 

Mary named the sum, which was so 
much beyond Tom’s expectations that a 
low whistle of dismay was all the opinion 
he gave. 

“It’s a good bit, you see,’’ she said. 
“But Pll manage some way, and I 
thank you kindly all the same, Tom.”’ 

‘* But it’ll take you your life to scrape 
and save all that money, Mary,’’ he 


persisted. ‘* Let me help you, and we'll ° 


manage it ever so much easier between 
us. You can’t bear such a_ burden 
alone. Only let us get married and 
trust to the future. My business is 
good, you know, and we'll live as 
careful as may be. Do be persuaded, 
Mary.”” 

But Mary shook her head resolutely. 
“Tt wouldn’t do, Tom; I daren’t risk it. 
And I wzus¢ pay the money my own self, 
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or father would never be satisfied; and 
I promised him, you know.”’ 

And Tom found all his entreaties vain. 
To all he could plead and urge she still 
replied with the same words, ‘I 
promised father.’? And his own good 
sense told him she was right. And the 
truth and honour of his nature applauded 
the girl’s steadfast resolution, though 
his love fought so hard against it; 
while her heart was pleading so ear- 
nestly in his favour that she would give 
him love for love, that at last she broke 
down utterly, and burst into a fit of 
hysterical tears. 

“Oh, go away, Tom she cried 
sharply in her pain; ‘‘it’s killing me! 
And I tell you it can never be. I’ve 
promised, and I can’t go back. Don’t 
urge me any more !’’ 

Her distress was so real that Tom 
could not but desist. 

“Well, then, I'll not trouble you any 
more, Mary,”’ he said. ‘‘ Only look 
here, my dear, won’t you give me your 
promise? IfI have that J’ll be content 
to wait any time for you. I'll be patient 
for any number of years. Only let me 
have your promise, and we'll be as 
happy as we can.”’ 

But Mary shook her head. ‘‘ It won’t 
do, Tom, It wouldn’t be fair to you to 
keep you waiting for years and years. 
You'd get tired of it in time, and you’d 
be too good to tell me, and you’d keep 
true to me—I know you would—though 
all the time I was growing old and ugly 
and ill-tempered, and you were wanting 
to marry some sweet little girl who was 
young and ‘pretty, and who'd make you 
such a good wife.’ 

And here again she was firm and 
proof against his eager disclaimings 
and his indignation at the bare idea of 
his ever growing tired of her or of his 
love changing. 

“‘T’m sure it’s all for the best,’’ she 

said, in a sad, weary tone, but so firmly 
withal that Tom felt that further appeals 
were useless, ‘‘ You'll thank me some 
day.”’ 
“Well, then, I’ll say no more,” he 
answered, ‘‘for I see your mind’s made 
up. But just tell me one thing, Mary— 
if things had turned out differently, say 
you could have cared for me just a little ! 
Say I wasn’t mistaken in thinking you'd 
not meant to quite turn me off!”’ 

And simple-minded Mary, who was 
no coquette, placed her hand in his, and 
answered, ‘‘ Why, Tom, I love you with 
all my heart.”’ 

“« Thank you for the word,”’ he replied, 
holding her hand firmly; ‘‘ then I can 
wait. You'll find-me true, my dear; 
and when you are ready I shall be 
waiting. I shan’t grow tired or changed, 
you'll find, whatever you may think 
now.”’ 

And though the young fellow went 
away that evening with a very heavy 
heart, yet he could not but admit that 
the girl was right. ‘‘God help her!’’ 
he said to himself; ‘‘ she’s as noble a 
little soul as ever was, and if I loved her 
before, I love her ten times more, though 
I could not turn from what she thought 
was right. She’s better than I by a 
long score. Bless her!’’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


ON SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 






THERE are many considerations which, 
more or less consciously, influence young 
people in desiring to attain a facility in draw- 
ing and painting. 

if you, who are now taking up this paper 
with the intention to profit by it, do so merely 
in the hope to emulate this or that friend, “ if 
you desire only to possess a graceful accom- 
plishment, to be able to converse in a fluent 
manner about drawing, or to amuse yourself 
listlessly in listless hours,”’* I beg you to 
pause. Believe me, the end which you pro- 
pose to yourself, when attained, will not 
repay you for one tithe of the labour which 
must be expended in the pursuit. But, if 
your purpose is that of honest self-culture, if 
you would be able to understand and appre- 
ciate the treasures of Art handed down to us 
by the great masters; if you desire to pro- 
duce good and useful work as a means of 
livelihood, or if you feel a genuine and strong 
impulse to reproduce and interpret the beauti- 
ful in Nature, then no pains which you may 
bestow on your object can be wholly unfruit- 
ful, and the labour which you devote to it will 
be both pleasurable and profitable. 

But few words are needed to guide you in 
the choice of materials for your early efforts. 
Those required in the first stages through 
which, in this and the following paper, I pro- 
pose to pilot you, are few and simple. 

Choose a sketch block, of a size that will 
slip easily into your pocket, containing leaves 
of ordinary machine-made paper. The 
cheapest you can get will be the most suitable 





* Ruskin. 


By JOHN C. STAFLES. 
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for you. Procure an HB pencil and a knife 
to sharpen it with, a fine steel pen, and some 
black writing ink. You may also get a piece 
of indiarubber. I prefer the vulcanised 
rubber (of ink. eraser), but the less you 
use this the better for you. These are all 
the tools with which you need provide your- 
self at present. 

The progress which you malze in the art of 
sketching from Nature will depend, among 
other things, largely upon the ease with 
which you take each successive step. In art 
the best results are seldom produced with a 
conscious effort, but are rather the outcome of 
precedent efforts, which, in the aggregate, 
no doubt, represent a very large amount of 
thought and labour. It will be well for you, 
therefore, if you can feel pleased with your- 
self and your work at each successive trial, 
and if, while devoting your matured judgment 
and your most faithful care, at each sten, to 
getting your drawing well and, above all, 
rightly done, you can preserve a placid and 
a happy mind. If at any time the work is 
irksome to you, if you feel yourself becoming 


: fretful or over-anxious, leave off at once, for 


you will only be wasting time and energy. For 
these reasons, and that you may preserve a 
useful and encouraging sense of confidence, it 
will be important for you to choose objects 
that are easy to copy and not beyond the 
scope of your powers. 

Do not be in a hurry to attempt ambitious 
and extensive landscapes. estina Jdente. 
Trust me, you will have no reason to regret 
your patience. But it is just in this very matter 
of choice that you will fecl the most urgent 
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need of an experienced eye and hand to guide 
you. I can do little more than point out a 
few of the things which you should avoid and 
give you a few hints to aid your own judg- 
nent. 

And now, in the first place, if you have not 
had much preliminary training, I would advise 
you to take any single simple object that lies 
near to your hand, avoiding for this purpose 
anything that is too smooth, symmetrical, or 
polished, a fragment of coal, of a size that 
would fill the hollow of your hand, a bit of 
broken branch, devoid of leaves, but having 
one or two twigs, a tennis ball—one of those 
covered with leather and showing the seams 
(though this is certainly symmetrical) —a 
large, old fashioned door key, or indeed any 
convenient object that tempts you. I will 
suppose that you have chosen a bit of branch, 
such as that represented in figure I. Place 
it on a sheet of white paper, at a distance 
of about three or four feet from your eye, 
where the light will fall upon it from the left, 
and then copy it carefully, taking great pains 
in the first place that your copy is neither too 
stout nor too slim, and next, that the general set 
of the curves is right and theangles at which the 
subordinate branches start off. Draw at first 
very lightly, only just marking the paper, and 
do not be too careful to rub out false lines; 
leave them and draw over them, always very 
lightly, adding a bit here, taking away a slice 
there, until you have got your drawing as 
nearly right as your best endeavours and your 
ripest judgment can make it. Never mind 
though it may look an ugly mass of tangled lines 
just now; it will be better, in the end, for you 
to trace the form through this net-work than 
to smear and roughen your paper with the 
india-rubber. When at last you think, 
honestly, that your copy is as accurate as you 
can make it, strengthen the true outline witha 
firm and steady hand. You may if you like, 
use for this purpose either the pencil or the 
fine pen that I told you to provide with ink; 
then add, still with the greatest care, any 
markings on the bark and any knots or 
irregularities, putting in only those that are 
prominent, and well defined. Go over these 
with your pen or pencil, giving them their truc 
relative strength, and your study will be com- 
plete. The same treatment, varied a little, 
according to circumstances, as your intelligence 
many suggest, will be applicable to any other 
object which you may select. Make a dozen 
or more drawings of this kind, always using 
the best endeavours of your mind and hand 
to get all very right at last. Do not mind 
about making your drawings pretty, at this 
stage. Make them accurate. ‘Lhe rest will 
follow. 

Next take a branch with half-a-dozen leaves 
on it, and draw this with the same care and 
under the same conditions, except that you 
may, if you choose, place'it upright in a 
vase, or in the neck of a bottle, and put your 
white paper behind it. Do not shade the 
leaves nor the stem at present, but put in all 
the markings, such as the veins on the leaves, 
&c., which can be expressed by lines.* 





* It will aid you much io getting your drawing 
accurate if you will carefulry observe and copy the 
shapes, not only of the s'ems and leaves, but also ui 
the interspaces of white paper seen between these 
And, again, ic will be useful to get into the habit o! 
regarding the objects you copy, of as the roundes 
solid substance you know it to be, but as 4n 
irregularly aeort patch of coloured.shade on the 
white background; and this you may more. readily 
succeed in doing, by looking at the object with only 
one eye, or by half closing both eyes until you sev 
only a blurred image, 
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When you have practised Jn this way until 
-ou have a good command of pencil and pen, 
and the hand obeys the eye with fair facility 
and accuracy, you may select any object which 

ou have seen in your walks and which strikes 
you as being picturesque. A. cottage-gate, 
with its rough stone steps, a shock of corn, a 
turnstile, a bit of tree trunk (and if the roots 
happen to be exposed through the moss and 
fallen leaves, or on a chalky bank, so much 
the better), or even a group of cottages or a 
mill—any simple scene which inspires you 
with the desire to reproduce its form on paper 
will do. I will suppose that you have chosen 
the first in the list—such a gate with its 
sunken steps as that represented in fig. 2, 
and I make this supposition, not because 
the subject chosen is very picturesque or 
attractive, but because in explaining to you a 
method of setting to work in this case, I shall 
more conveniently be able to say several things 
which Iam anxious to say and sha]l economise 
my space, which is an object of some import- 
ance to my editor. 

Your first difficulty will probably be to deter- 
mine at what distance from the object you 
should place yourself, This you may find out, 
roughly, by holding your paper or sketch book 
at arm’s length in front of your eye and 
walking backwards or forwards until the 
object, as well as a liberal margin surrounding 
\ it, is concealed from you by the paper; now 
settle yourself comfortably and again hold 
your sketch book at arm’s length, so that the 
upper edge cuts across the centre of the sub- 
ject you have chosen. Then mark, with your 
pencil, on the margin of your paper, the posi- 
tion of the post on the left, the two gate 
posts, and the post on the right. Then shift 
the position of the sketch book (still held 
upright before you at arm’s length) until the 
side edge cuts throtigh the subject vertically, 
and mark off on that edge the positions of the 
top of the post, the bottom of the same, and 
the lower lines of the steps, taking good care 
not to shift the book during this operation. 

These points you will find, in the illustra- 
tion, marked with distinctive letters, and if you 
will draw upright lines through a, e, f, and 3, 
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and horizontal nes through ¢, g, A, ¢, and d, 
you will get, at their intersections, some import- 
ant pointsofdeparture. For instance, the lines 
drawn through @ and 3, on the one hand, and 
¢ and d@ on the other, will enclose the material 
part of your sketch. The lines marked ¢ and 
¢, intersecting, 
give you the 
top of the left- 
hand gate post ; 
é and g will : 
give you the 
bottom of the 
same. Now 
draw this post 
between these 
two points, 
trying to give, 
by the eye, its 
true proportions 
of thickness, 
Proceed in the 
same manner to 
get in the right 
gate post, its 
position being 
marked on the 
line f by the 
lines ¢ and g. Next count the number of 
palings in the gate; there are nine. Mark 
the position of the centre one with a 
single light upright line, somewhat shorter, 
you will observe, than the posts, and then 
arrange four similar lines at equal distances on 
each side of this centre one, for the other 
eight palings. Now look well at the hori- 
zontal rail on the right. Observe its posi- 
tion relative to the other points, its 
form, and its slope downwards, and draw 
it, to the best of your ability, not caring, 
however, to get at present more than the 
true, set and position of its outlines. So, 
again, with the corresponding rail on the other 
side. Now sketch in the gencral form of the 
crooked post on the extreme right, which is 
just within your boundary line 8, and then the 
other post, on the left, which is cut by the 
line a. The stone steps remain. The line 4 
will give you the general position of the lower 
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edge of the first of thiege, ad you will see 
that its length lies between the right hand 
‘gate post and the eighth paling. Similarly, 
the lower edge of the second step lies on the 
line z, between the second paling and a point 
a little beyond the left gate post. By the like 


Havetiins fea hetagrow 


Tic. I. 


observations you may determine the position 
of the lowest step. Now draw in the palings 
with double lines on each side of those which 
already mark their position. Add the hori- 
zontal and diagonal bars of the gate, where 
you see them, and sketch in t\e three upright 
palings on the right with unremitting care. 
Your sketch should now present a fairly accu- 
rate copy of the object before you, drawn in 
faint and delicate lines. 

Before proceeding any further you must 
prove your lines and proportions by a process 
which I will try to make clear to you. Take 
your pencil between the finger and thumb of 
the right hand, and hold it upright before you 
at arm’s length, so that the upper end of the 
pencil appears exactly opposite the top of the 
right hand gate-post and mark eff with your 
thumb on the pencil the point where the 
bottom of that post comes. Now, without 
moving the thumb, and keeping the pencil 
still at arm’s length, turn it to a horizontal 
position and you will find that the gate from 
outside to outside of the posts is as wide as it 
is high. See, therefore, if your sketch is right 
in this particular; if not, alter it. Never 
inind the pains. No trouble is too great, if it 
gets your drawing right at last. Of course, if 
the posts are wreng, the palings are wrong 
too, and you must correct them. Again, with 
upright pencil at arm’s length, and thumk 
sliding up and down to mark the distance, 
compare the height of the gate-post with the 
length of the middle step. You will find they 
are equal. Are they so in your sketch? If 
not, alter the step to the length of the post, 
which you had better assume to be right in 
your drawing, for you may then take it asa 
standard to which all other dimensions may be 
ieferred. Again, the horizontal rail on the 
right is a little—very little—less than the 
height of the post. Is yours shorter in the 
same degree? Similarly you will find the 
horizontal rail on the left is about half as long 
as the post. The extreme lengta of the 
bottom step is equal to the height of the 
sketch from c to d, and so on, and soon. Now, 
at last, when you have tried ahd proved the 
accuracy of your drawing to the utmost \of 
your power, you may take your pencil or your 
pen, and with a firm, steady line draw in the 
correct outline, still looking carefully and con- 
tinually at nature as you go, copying the 
irregularities that you see, breaking off a line 
where it is interrupted and beginning again 
when you can again see it clearly, and putting 
in the knots and eracks and stains, &c., where 
they occur. Last of all, you may, if you will, 
mark in the position of the tufts of grass and 
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weeds and a few branches and masses of 
foliage indicating only the extreme outlines in 
the manner shown in my sketch. But this is 
not necessary. If you do it, do it with every 
care of which your mind and hand are capable. 
The lines which are intended to express the 
shape of a tuft of grass should express the 
shape of that individual tuft with as much 
- truth as if you were copying a cottage roof or 
porch. On the whole, however, it may be 
better for you to leave out for the present these 
matters of detail, for your one object now is, 
as I have said, not to get a pretty drawing, 
but an accurate drawing; and with leaves and 
grasses it will be difficult for you to test your 
own. accuracy. 

As you feel your powers extend, you may 
attempt more extended views. It is impos- 
sible for me, here and now, to anticipate the 
difficulties which may beset you in your pro- 
gress ; and, indeed, were it possible, I am not 
sure that it would be always and altogether 
desirable. It will, in the end, be better for 
you to find out for yourself methods of over- 
coming difficulties as they arise, and this 
chiefly because you need in Art dexterity of 
mind much more urgently than dexterity of 
hand. Every production of the artistic faeulty, 
if it possess any value at all, owes nine-tenths 
of that value to the power of the mind that 
thought it, and but one-tenth to the facility 
of the fingers that wrought it. Therefore, if 
you aim high in Art, cherish the simplicity 
and purity of your mind. Above all things, 
cultivate a faculty of ready apprehension and 
appreciation of the beautiful and the suggestive 
in nature. Train your mind to devise modes 
of artistic expression, just as you train your 
fingers to execute them. The former will be 
more important to you than even the latter. 

{You will wonder, perhaps, that I have said 
nothing to you about perspective. Well, if you have 
a taste for abstract rules, you may get a treatise on 
the subject, one may be had at a very cheap rate, 
and, if you find the subject easy and interesting, you 
will, I think, get some good out of it; but, if you find 
any serious difficulty in comprehending the rules apd 
methods sought to be explained, you may lay it aside 
and trust to the training of your eye and the 
obedience of your hand to get your drawings into 
perspective. Perspective is, I imagine, of practical 
importance to architects and engineers; to you in 
your sketching it is chiefly useful in explaining the 
reasons of certain appearances, which may puzzle 
you at first, but which it will not harm you to take 
upon trust. ] 





A CAT THAT INTRODUCED A SUC: 
CESSOR.—GREY TOM. 


A LITTLE invalid boy found great comfort 
during a long illness in the possession of 
a number of pets. Cats and birds, sworn 
enemies by race, were his special favourites. 
When the child died his _ collection 
was dispersed amongst his friends and 
relatives. A magnificent grey cat, of great 
size and peculiar marking, was given to an 
aunt, and he remained for some years a 
contented and useful member of her household. 
At length he suddenly disappeared, and after 
much search and many inquiries was given 
up for lost. A week later, Tom re-appeared ; 
but not alone. He brought with him another 
grey tom cat, a fac-simile of himself. He 
was, everybody said, a younger, sprightlier 
copy of the old cat, and probably a near 
relative. For just one day and night the older 
cat remained in his former home with the 
oung one, then disappeared a second time, 

ut returned no more. The family never 
knew what became of him or why he forsook 
his abode. They came to the conclusion 


that old Tom had formed an attachment to’ 


some other fireside; but, deeming his old 
place too good to be lost to the family, had 
brought a young relative, stayed with him a 
day by way of ‘settling him” and seeing the 

oungster well received, had finally abdicated 
in his favour, 
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THE QUEEN O° THE MAY. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GREAT GRANDPARENTS. 


‘‘ THIS is the little girl, You must see 
that she is put out at Derwen Road,”’ 
said the Great Western guard to him of 
the Welsh vatleys. 

May had already been aroused by the 
‘‘ Missionary gent,’’ and placed by him 
on the platform of the junction. She 
was looking sleepily around her when 
he said ‘‘good-bye’’ hurriedly, and 
hastened back to his carriage. The new 
guard examined the label round her 
neck, to which her railway ticket was 
fastened, took her through a small gate, 
where a porter peered into the said 
ticket, and finally lifted her into a com- 
partment of a train that had been wait- 
ing for the arrival of that from London. 

Here a new experience awaited her. 
The carriage was full of women return- 
ing from market, and they were talking 
Welsh. They were also, for the most 
part, dressed in the Welsh costume, and 
had on high hats, flannel shawls and 
gowns, and carried, either on their knees 
or by their sides, large market baskets, 
filled with all sorts of commodities, from 
a new gown to a red herring. They 
were too busy talking to take particular 
notice of her, so she was able to examine 
them with her shrewd little eyes and 
speculate upon what they were saying. 

The train, being no longer the express, 
went, if one may so say, at a foot’s pace, 
and when she had completed her 
scrutiny of her companions she stood 
up and looked out of the window. 
Glancing round to assure herself she 
was unperceived, she drew Terpsichore 
from her pocket and began to whisper 
to her confidentially. ‘That green 
must be a field, but I don’t know what 
the yellow is. That’s a mountain, I 
s’pose, and there’s a little river.’’ 

The breeze blew off her hat, and she 
soon attracted the attention of her com- 
panions, who exclaimed, simultaneously, 
upon her hair. Theirs was, for the most 
part, black, and they began to speculate 
concerning the child. As they did so 
in Welsh, she was unaware of it, and 
continued her one-sided conversation 
with Terpsichore. All that she saw was 
new to her, and she had much to say 
upon it. The tiny ballet dancer listened 
attentively and did not contradict, so 
there was always amiability and peace 
between them; and if all young ladies 
could emulate Terpsichore there would 
be fewer disputes in the world. Mean- 
while the speculations of the women 
merged into something like certainty. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder if it’s Evan, 
Derwen Fach’s grandchild,’’ said one. 
‘‘There’s been a talk that he’s expect- 
ing one from London; and she must be a 
Londoner with that hair.’’ 

‘‘Evan has children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren all 
over the world,’’ pursued another. 
‘*Some in America, some in Australia, 
some in New Zealand; you can go from 
Wales to the world’s end nowadays.” 

“And yet ’tis strange that he and 


his wife should have no child with them 
to cheer them up invtheir old age,” 
remarked a third. 

‘‘Better without ’em,’’ put in a fourth, fF 
who stepped out of the carriage as she | 
spoke, displacing May and Terpsichore, 

The train had stopped ata small road- | 
side station, where 1t disgorged many of | 
its passengers. There were several such 
stations before May reached her desti- 
nation, and when she did so there were f 
only three women left with her in her | 
portion of it. These were the trio who f. 
had been discussing her, bE 
had made one or two attempts to 
speak to her, but, not understanding 
them, she had only replied by her cus- | 
tomary mysterious little nods. | 

‘Sure enough there zs Evan, Derwen f 
Fach,’’ exclaimed one of the women, as | 
the guard came to the carriage and |. 
called out ‘‘Derwen Road,”’ with an j 
accent that startledlittle May. Opening |; 
the door, he repeated, ‘‘ Derwen Road. }. 
Here you are. Come, you;’’ and lifted 
her out of the carriage. 


Folding Terpsichore in her arms, she } 
stood for a few seconds on the platform | 
looking about her. It was alonelylittle |. 
station, surrounded by fields and hills, | 
and she saw no human habitation near. | 
Only the three women, with their market | 
baskets on their arms, her small box and [: 
small self, the station master and an old | 
man were on it, as the train went puffing 
off, more quickly than before, for the |) 
station master had informed the guard | 
that he was late. The child involuntarily [; 
held out her arms after it, as if it had}. 
been her last friend, and let fall Terpsi- | 
chore. a 
. Before she could pick her up, she was f, 
greeted by the man whom her former}: 
companion had called Evan, Derwen > 
Fach. Her shoulder was pressed by af 
tender and trembling hand, and she was 
addressed in Welsh. One word sounded | 
familiar to her—the word 22erch—anl 
she suddenly remembered a Welsh song} 
her mother used to sing to her called} 
Merch Megan, and that she was wont} 
to say that she was her little merch, ot} 
daughter. So May glanced up at they 
speaker and nodded affirmatively. He} 
took her hand, or rather essayed to do} 
so, for she had not forgotten Terpsichort, |) 
whose robe of gauze wasliterally undet[ 
Evan’s foot. She looked up at him im 
ploringly, and he withdrew his foot with} 
a smile so beautiful, that no sooner had} 
she picked up her doll than she laid herp 
hand confidingly in his. He led her te} 
the wooden shed that served as station; 
sat down, took her in his arms, and} 
kissed and blessed her. Tears were 1") 
his dark eyes when she threw her arms; 
round his neck and returnedhis embract} 
with compound interest. i 
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“You are my grandfather?” she} 
whispered. : 
“Thy great-grandfather, child,” hf 
replied. ’ 
The three market women welt) 


watching the scene with praiseworthl} 
patience and feminine curiosity, 40% 
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no sooner was it over than they greeted 
Evan with a volley of questions. Whose 
child was she? Where did she come 
from? Was her father dead as well as 
her mother? Was he going to burden 
himself with a young thing like that ? 
What would Peggy say to it? What 
would ’Lizbeth and the rest of .’em 
say ?”’ 

‘‘Peace, women!’’ he replied, with a 
wave of his hand and a twinkle of his 
eye. ‘‘Remember the. curse., It was 
female curiosity that brought: sin into 
the world. You will know all.in time. 
Kindly lend me:a hand, for my back’s 
stiffer than usual with the rheumatics 
to-day. ’Tis change of weather.’’ 

The good-tempered women laid down 
their baskets, took up May’s small box, 
and carried it to a cart that was waiting 
in a lane at the back of the station. 

‘Tf you’ve got the rheumatics, Evan, 
they onlymake you straighter thanever,’’ 
laughed one, ‘I only wish I was half 
oa aa There’s smart the little 
girl is.” 

‘“‘That’s. the worst of it, Molly. I 
can’t stoop,’ returned Evan. 

“« Stiff’s the word for you, mind and 
body,’’ was the reply. ; 

They put the box into the back of the 
cart, and lifted May to the front. Evan 
mounted with difficulty, the reins in his 
hands. The horse continued to munch 
the leaves of some pleasant shrub by the 
wayside until his master was seated, 
then trotted off of his own accord. 

“Thank’ee ; I’ll do as much for you 
when you’re my age,’’ said Evan, turn- 
ing round; and ‘Thank you” nodded 
little May, politely, turning also.’ 

‘“We’ll send round Thomas, the bell- 
man, to-morrow, with my great-grand- 
daughter’s history,”’ cried Evan. 

‘Go you off with your preaching and 
your jokes,”’ cried the women. 

May, understanding nothing of all 
this, found herself seated on a hard deal 
nlank by the side of her grandfather, 
having had the foresight to consign 
Terpsichore to her pocket. The'vehicle 
they were in was a market cart, painted 
a neat brown, and looking as young as 
its owner. May had occasionally been 
jolted in an omnibus in town, but she 
had not realised what jolting meant 
until she felt it in the country. The 
horse jogged on at a solemn pace, 
through deep ruts, over large stones, 
and across a pebbly brook, and May 
laid hold of her grandfather's arm un- 
céremoniously, feeling sure that she 
would be jolted out. He perceived that 
her legs were not long enough to. reach 
the bottom of the cart, and, saying 
‘‘whoa!’’ to his horse, who stopped 
forthwith, he pulled her box forwards, in 
order that she might rest her feet upon it. 

“She is but a little one. What will 
the old woman do with her ?’? he mut- 
tered in Welsh; then in English to 
May, “‘ How old art thou, child?” ~ 

“Six and a quarter,’ she. replied. 
“Please, what is that ?”? “She pointed 
to a field of corn, ripe, for the harvest. 

“That!. Why, the wheat that makes 
thy daily bread. Where hast lived: all 
thy life 2”? betes a 

“In London,” she said, shrinking 
back, ashamed of her ignorance; but 


another hard jolt soon obliged her to 
stick to her grandfather again. 
_ “Lay-hold of my arm,” he said; and 


80 they proceeded arm in arm—he lost 


in thought ; she wearied, yet wondering 
and longing to get out of the cart to 
gather. some of the masses of wild 
clematis, convolvulus, and foxglove that 
adorned the hedgerows and looked fair 
even in the hastening twilight. 

When they reached the bottom of the 
long lane their road lay through a field 
surrounded by gigantic oaks. Here in 
the solitude the child started at what 
seemed an accustomed sound, She 
looked towards the side whence it came, 
and saw some sort of engine at work on 
a distant mound and a flame of fire and 


a cloud of smoke rise from amongst the - 


trees. It was getting dusk, and the 
scene was almost ghostly. The big 
black shaft stood forth like a spectre in 
the midst of the smoke, while the hideous 
sound of the engine disturbed the peace 
of nature. 

‘‘The gas works! 
gas works!’’ exclaimed May, with 
delight. ‘‘ Where’s the lamp ?” 

‘That’s a coal mine,’’ corrected her 
grandfather. ‘‘Hullo, Meredith, where 
do you spring from ?”’ 

‘The latter part of this speech was 
addressed to a lad who came running 
across the field from the said mine and 
stopped breathless at the side of the 
cart. He terrified May, for his face was 
as black as a chimney-sweep’s, and his 
whole appearance was grimy. ‘‘ Perhaps 
he’s a crossing sweeper,’’ she thought, 
“and wants a copper.” 

“‘Here’s one of thy three hundred 
cousins, child. Shake hands with him. 
Meredith, here’s a little new niece for 
thee,’’ said Evan, pulling up his horse. 

May did as she was bid, and held 
out her small hand; but the boy looked 
at her in a puzzled sort of way, and took 
off his cap, displaying on his side almost 
as curly a head of black hair as hers of 
golden. The eyes that looked from the 
darkened face sparkled like stars, and, 
together with the red lips and white 
teeth, made May think he was a negro, 


Terpsichore, the 


or, at least, dressed up as one. 


‘** Are you Sambo?” she asked, half 
jumping out of the cart. . 

‘““No, ’'m Meredith,’ he replied, 
offended. ‘A collier, not a_black- 
amoor. Who is she, grandfather ?’’ he 
added, in Welsh. 

‘Jump up and come home with me, 
and you shall hear,’’ was the reply. 

‘I can’t,. for I’m on the watch. 
Father left me in charge.” _ 

‘‘Then you’ve .no business here, sir. 
Go back directly,’’ said Evan, severely, 
jerked his reins, and set off. 

May watched her cousin run back to 
the mine, and he glanced at his niece, 
as their grandfather had respectively 
called them; for Meredith was her 
mother’s first cousin, and she would,.in 


: Wales, be called his niece—a Welsh 


niece, in fact, or cousin-german. 

“TI never knew the boy neglect his 
duty before,’’ grumbled Evan. : ‘I shall 
‘tell his father. ‘Nothing but curiosity. 


' He saw someone in the cart with me, 


and couldn’t resist coming to see who it 
was,. That must be flogged out of him.’’ 


Fortunately for May’s repose of mind, 


‘she did not understand this, or her 


personal fears might have been great, 
for, although she had never been flogged 
herself, she had seen others flogged, 
and knew that they had deserved it, 
although milder measures might, per- 
haps, have been equally beneficial. 
However, she had never studied the 
subject philosophically; she- had only a 
great horror of any sort of blow, having, 
unfortunately, witnessed the brawling of 
a poor London neighbourhood. 

‘Now, you must hold the reins, for 
I’m going to walk up this hill,’’ said her 
grandfather, suddenly. ‘‘ There; just so. 
Sit in the middle of the seat and say, 
‘Gee up, Siriol.’” 

May took the reins, obediently, said 
“*Gee up, Siriol,’’ and felt more im- 
portant than she had ever felt before. 

‘* Now I’m a ’bus driver and you are 
conductor, Terpsichore;’’ she said 
aloud, as her grandfather walked by the 
side of Siriol; but she could never have 
imagined that ‘ Sirigl’? meant “ light- 
some,’’ inasmuch as he was a remark- 
ably slow and lumbering steed. Still, 
he had been lightsome, like his master, 
in his youth, and we must not despise 
old age whether in biped or quadruped ; 
indeed, if we could but realise it, there 
is no more pathetic sight in nature 
than an old horse or an old dog doing 
his utmost to please his master and 
to work on till the end. They read usa 
fine lesson if we could but learn it, and 
if we could all only learn it aright there 
would be no need of a ‘‘ Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.”’ 

‘“‘That’s a brave girl. I daresay you 
never drove before,’’ said Evan, when 
they reached the hill- top and he 
mounted again. 

May shook her head, as she relin- 
quished the reins, and was delighted to 
see Siriol set off at something like a trot. 
It had been but a short hill after all, and 
she spied a small house in the distance, 
with smoke curling. from its chimney 
straight up into the big oaks that sur- 
rounded it. These oaks looked red, for 
their leaves were already beginning to 
change colour, and the glowing western 
heavens, with the sun just about to dip 
below the horizon, were exactly opposite 
them and cast their roseate hues upon 
them. May looked on the scene with 
amazement, and murmured something 
about pantomimes to Terpsichore as they 
drove through another very rutty lane, by 
the side of which tripped a frolicsome 
brook, and finally pulled up at the small 
wicket gate of a whitewashed cottage. 

Out’ came a_sheep-dog, barking. 
merrily, followed by a stout woman in 
cap and pinners. The good dame 
waddled with some difficulty down half- 
a-dozen rough steps and met May just 
as her grandfather had lifted her from 
the cart. The child’s hat had fallen off, 
and she stood in trembling awe, await- 
ing thé greeting of this her great-grand- 
mother. It came, happily for May, in 
Welsh, for, as the good woman stooped 
to embrace her, she said— 

“Hach! she’s no more like her mother 
than my old cow; and she’s got a head 
like a fuzz-bush.”’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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worked with single way oy 


Berlin wool. 
will 


eet aera 
A sheet of the card Jest eas 
- ‘a i) 9 9 
cut into two or more Glial soltalacic 
. . o 
according to size, and will a cost about 


frames 
sixpence. Count sixty-six holes for the 
length, and six for the width of the four sides. 
The tabs or crossings, of which there are three 
or each side, are eighteen holes long and six wide. 
Place the sides so that six holes are left beyond at each 
corcet, forming a kind of Oxford frame. The corners, as well 
as the spaces between each tab, are worked in markin stitches, 
with the wool carried across from each corner. The bands are 
laid across, and worked in lines from corner to corner in graduated 
jong stitches, with a crossing of the wool. All stitches must be in 
tte same direction. When all the work is done on the silver card, it is 
fastened on the picture or text, and sewnround the edges of the bands ; 
after which, the plain card is cut away on the outer edges. The 
illuminated texts or photographs must be placed corner ways in the 
frame, as it is intended to be hung from one corner, to which a ribbon 
loop or chain of crochet is attached. 
omamented with tassels made with wool, in which a little silver cord 
is mixed, 

These frames are very effective, and suitable for couplets or mottoes 
intended for the nursery, or to be given to hospitals; brightly illumi- 
nated, they have a most cheerful and pleasing appearance, and will be 
icund to be greatly prized. 





PINCUSHION AND TAPE MEASURE COMBINED. 


This handy knicknack can easily be, contrived with a whelk, snail, or 
cowrie shell, or, in fact, any spiral shell, provided with an aperture 
either oval or round. Having bought the shell ready cleaned and 
polished, your first step will be to bore through it two holes, opposite 
to each other, for the insertion of a large pin,—kept in place at one 
end by its flat head, and at the point (which must be blunted) by an 
ivory knob, just like the one you see projecting on the illustration. 
This knob serves as a handle to wind or unwind the measure, which 
is secured by a few stitches round the centre of the pin, then rolled up 
till within an inch or so, to allow the end to pass through a slit 
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reviously made in the shell; this the ribboit will emerge between the 
wo holes, at the distance of about an inch below them, forming 
fight angles. To avoid clumsiness, choose very thin ribbon, half an 
{rich wide, and finish it off, like all other similar tneasures, by a runnet 





enclosing a bit of cord or wood, not to let the tape slip back 
again inside. 

Expecting you will find some difficulty in boring the hole, I 
will just try to give you a few hints to simplify the task. 
In many cases a strong stiletto or, still better, a bradawl 
will answer the purpose, but when the shells are very 
brittle you must go to work more carefully, and! 
for this a different appliance is required. First 
procure a small cane or bamboo, say half a yard 
long, bend it, and connect the two ends by catgut 
so as to forma bow.. Next get a carpenter’s cork 
cubber, sold for sixpence at any tool shop, and 
slip it through the left side of your waist-belt ; 
this will be a soft yielding rest for the tool or 
boring-needle, previously passed through a short 
reel like those for marking-cotton. Here I must call 
your special attention to the way in which the reel is 
fixed, for the little instrument becomes, in reality, the 
pivot on which the whole apparatus turns. Holding 
the bow in your left .hand, raise the catgut in 
the centre on the fore-finger of your right hand 
and twirl or loop it once round the reel. This kind 
of looping permits somewhat of a rotary motion in 
the reel, as you will see presently. Have you thus 


‘far followed my directions? “Is your reel twisted and your needle 


threaded in it—one end buried in the cork rubber, the other pro- 
jecting ready to pierce the shell? If so, you are in true working 
position. ‘Take the shell in your left hand and poise it lightly, yet 
firmly, bringing the point of the needle to the very spot where you 
intend to make a hole. Now, with the right hand move the bow 
gently backwards and forwards; as you do this the reel winds 
round with the catgut, and at the same time propels the needle 
which gradually pierces its way; this tool should properly be flattened 
in the centre.. So much for the yard measure; turn we now to the 
pin-cushion ; with a scrap of coarse linen or muslin, make a bag to 
fit the mouth of the shell, stuff it with sheep’s wool or wadding, and 
cover the top by a piece of bright satin or velvet. Lastly, glue the 
cushion so as to perfectly fill up the cavity. 
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from hole td hole over the shells, Our et 

raving represents the pouch shut j to open 
t, you have to pull up the string stretc ed 
on each side; this motion brings the long 
loops down, and naturally allows the bag to 
inflate. 


PIANOFORTE FRONT. 


The design for a pianoforte front shown 
in the accompanying illustration consists 
of four panels representing the seasons, 
and must be enlarged to the size of the 
piano to be ommamented. Commencing with 
spring, we have the apple, whose delicate 
white and pink blossoms and gay green leaves 
would be highly effective when worked in 
silks. The yellow jasmine. is a_ typical 
summer flower, the foliage of which should 
be arich, deep green. The blackberry, the 
plant of so many pleasant recollections, provides 
us with the most suitable panel for autumn, and 
we gain additional character by introducing 
both the flower and fruit, which is strictly 
true to nature. The scarlet pear, or Pyrus 
japonica, is sufficiently representative of 
winter to allow of its being employed in the 
fourth panel. It flowers often in midwinter, 
and we have gathered it actually at Christmas 
time, though, being somewhat eccentric in its 
growth, it can also be seen in late summer. 
A. material to be embroidered should be dark, 
and as the designs ought to be finely worked, 
silk is preferable to crewels. 

The border would look well worked in tones 
of golden yellow and brown, but the colours 
should be sufficiently rich so as not to interfere 
with the flowers or leaves. The ornamented 
border might be omitted, and only a line 
placed between each panel if the piano is 
short, but it should run all round the out- 
side to form a kind of framework to the 
design. 

The peach blossom is one of our most 
beautiful spring flowering shrubs, and, being 
extremely delicate in colour, is a very suitable 
plank for silk embroidery. The small design 
lere given would do asa mat fora drawing- 
room table, or the covering for a chair or stool. 
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MY WORK BASKET. 


It must be worked in pale tones of pink, 
with a slight variation in colour, as some of 
the flowers of the peach are darker than the 
rest. The stamens are deeper pink, and 
the leaves yellow-green, slightly reddish 
in tone. The stem is a warm brown. 


A nice variety would be given the de- 
sign by employing crewels for the leaves 
and stem, and silk for the flowers. 


KXNITTED PETTICOAT, 


The petticoat is made in three breadths, 
wieh five thread fleecy and large-sized 
wooden needles. The number of patterns 
across each breadth cepends on the size 
required. Mount sufficient stitches to 
divide by nine, and work a row in plain 
knitting. Each alternate row is plain 
knitting. 

Ist Row.—Eight purl, one plain, repeat. 

znd Row.—Seven purl, two plain, re- 
peat. 

3rd Row.—Six purl, three plain, repeat. 

4th Row.—Five purl, four plain, repeat. 

5th Row.—Four purl, five plain, repeat. 

6th Row.—Three purl, six plain, repeat. 

7th Row.—Two purl, seven plain, repeat. 

8th Row.—Eight purl, one plain, repeat. 

gth and roth Rows.—Plain knitting. 
Begin again at the rst row and work the 
length needed. When each breadth is 
done, join them together with a needle 
and the wool. For the waist, knit two 
stitches together, one plain, and repeat to 
the end of the row, then work three plain 
rows. The petticoat is finished at bottom 
with a crochet border. Commence on the 
first stitch of a breadth with one double 
crochet stitch, miss three, three trebles 
into the next stitch, three double trebles, 
and three trebles into same stitch, miss 
three, and double crochet into next stitch. 
This will form a scollop for each pattern 
of nine stitches on the petticoat. A ribbon 
is run through the holes at top to tie it to 
the waist. 
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THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 


THE art of letter-writing is divided at least 
into two departments—the intellectual and 
the manual. I commenced my articles on this 
subject with a consideration of the first and 
superior department of the art—that which 
may be compared to its soul. I then dis- 
cussed the second, representing, as it were, 
its body, or.external form, by which its origin 
may be identified as proceeding from certain 
hands. This clothing of our thoughts 
should be. rendered 
in every respect suit- — 
able and worthy of 
them, not equivocal 
in its outlines, not 
coarse, angular, nor 
slovenly. | Nothing 
is too trifling to be 
well done; nothing 
unworthy of being 
rendered attractive, 
since “God so 
clothed the grass of 
thefield,’’ and ‘‘made 
everything beautiful 
in His time” for 
our enjoyment. 

But it is neces- 
sary to direct your 
attention to the fact 
that a third accom- 
plishment is _inti- 
mately and indisso- 
lubly connected with 
the art of writing, 
without a thorough 
knowledge of which 
you could not 
possess what 
the Psalmist de- 
scribes as “ the pen 
of a ready writer.” 
Yet multitudes in 
the present day, 
who can use thé pen 
with the skill of an 
artist, and ‘whose 
thoughts flow freely, 
too, are sadly defi- 
cient in this third 
acquirement. I re-_. 
fer to a thorough 
knowledge of ortho: 
graphy. In the 
various competitive 
examinations open 
to both sexes a large 
proportion of stu- 
dents fail solely 
through a neglect 
of this branch of ; 
merely ordinary edu- 
cation. It is a dis- u Q \\ . 
grace to any girl to 
send out an ill-spelt 
letter, although I. 
admit that the arbi- 
trary andinconsistent ~ 
method of spelling 
which obtains in 
the English language 
necessitates a good deal of careful study. To 
those who feel themselves. deficient in this 
branch of their education I have two sug- 
gestions to make. Impress on your memory 
all words about which you feel doubtful by 
invariably seeking for them in your dictionary 
yourself, instead of asking information from 
another person. Let your dictionary lie 
beside you, ready for reference, whenever you 
write a letter; and do not spare yourself any 
trouble in satisfying yourself that you have 
made no mistake. i os 

I would also advise you to pay very par- 
ticular attention to those peculiarities that 
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present the greatest difficulty to the student— 
viz., to the doubling of letters, the dropping 
orretaining of the final ‘“‘e”” when followed 
by “ment” or “able,” and the few ex- 
ceptional cases in which it is retained in the 
active participle, terminating in “ing.” Make 
yourself well acquainted with these, the most 
troublesome words in our language; and write 
them in long lists, over and over again, all 
those with and all without the “e,’’ each list 
respectively by itself, and all doubled letters 
in the same way. 
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There is also another small matter to which 
it is necessary that you should pay attention. 
An error in the division of words, commenced 
at the end of one line and concluded at the 
beginning of the next, is a mark of an illiterate 
person. Divide them always at the syllables ; 
and if there be not sufficient space to complete 
the second in a word of three syllables, do not 
begin it, but rather add the hyphen and leave 
the space. F 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to some to 
read a letter written by one of our nobility in 
the sixteenth century, which will give some 
idea of the great change that has taken place 


os legs 
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with a pen of iron, and with the point of 4 | 


in the spelling of our language since then. It 
is from the Duchess of Norfolk to Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex :— 
“ My ffary gode lord, 
‘Her I sand you in tokyn hoff the 
neweyer, a glasse hoff setyl,.set in sellfer gold. 
I pra you tak it in wort. An hy wer habel. 
Het shoulde be bater. I woll hit war wort 
A.M. (1,000) Crone.” 

Another specimen of orthography from the 
pen of Dr. Bayle, Bishop of Ossory, in refer- 
ence to the destruction of valuable libraries at 
: the time of the 
suppression of the 
monasteries by 
Henry VIII., 1536, 
may be worthy of 
quotation :— 

‘“‘ A greate nombre 
of them whyche pur- 
chased those super- 
stychouse mansyons 
reserved of those 
librarye bookes some 
to serve theyr jokes, 
some to scoure thyr 
candlestyckes, and 
some to rubbe theyre 
bootes. Some they 
solde to the grossers, 
and sope-sellers, 
and some they sent 
iover the see to the 
book bynders— not 
in small nombre— 
but at tymes whole 
shyppes full to the 
wonderynge of oren 
nacyons. Yea, ye 
universytes of thys 
realme are not all 
clere in this detest- 
able fact. A pro- 


In reference to the 
mechanical part of 
letter-writing, there 
is less excuse for any 
failure amongst the 
young people of the 
present day, than 
there is for defective 
orthography. For 
the latter there is, of 
course, but one in- 
variable rule, and, 
certainly, all devia- 
tions from it are 
disgraceful in a 
scholar. In penman ; 
ship much license 1s 
elas much | 

iberty of fancy; 
and for every style | 
of writing there is a 
suitable pen, The 
hand may be ac | 
commodated with 
soft quills, broad 
or pointed metal 
pens, smooth o 
Tough paper, and | 
lines if required. How different from the | 
state of the case in ancient times of the world: 
The Egyptians wrote on pieces of limestone, 0 | 
leather, linen, wood, and papyrus leaves, usiNf | 
a brush or pen cut out of a reed, very unaccom: | 
modating to the hand. The Assyrians and 
Babylonians wrote on cylinders and hexagon” § 
prisms of terra-cotta. The Romans used tablets | 
of wood, ivory, metal, and wax; and their pe? j 
was of iron, called a stylus, Reference ¥ | 
made by the Prophet Jeremiah to ‘this de> f 
scription of writing implement when he speaks | 
metaphorically, of ‘the sin of Judah writle? | 
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diamond . . - graven on the table of their 
heart,” and so rendered indelible. In the 
ages succeeding all these remote times horn- 
books, covered with wax, were chiefly em- 
ployed, which also were scratched with a 
metal style. 

After the Carlovingian era leaves of vellum 
were employed, and the writings and illumi- 
nations executed on these were indeed beautiful 
and artistic. But the art of writing in the 
western nations was confined for a long period 
to the literary monks, and our William the 
Conqueror, and Charlemagne himself, could 
only sign their names by a characteristic 
“mark.” 

But more curious, more wonderful by far 
than any other productions of the kind that I 
could possibly illustrate, are the letters of the 
celebrated Laura Bridgman, of Boston, Mass. 
This talented woman can neither see, hear, nor 
speak, and thus is beyond the reach of the 
teachers of *‘ lip reading’; she has nearly lost 
also the senses of taste and smell, and it has 
been by the one sense of feeling alone that 
she has had any communication opened be- 


tween her and the world around, or with the - 


God in whom she has learned to believe. A 
facsimile of a part of one of her wonderful 
letters I here subjoin, kindly lent to me by a 
lady who has seen her, and devotes her life to 
the teaching of deaf mutes by means of the 
system called ‘lip reading.” The following 
is a transcription of the whole of the letter :— 


“L. B., Dec. 18, 1869. 
“My very dear friend R., . 

“T think with a pleasure of responding 
you the letter which came with a long letter, 
dated at Newport, on the last Tuesday even. 
Mrs. Merriam sent yours to Lina; it afforded 
much delight to hear from you and Lina at 
—. My health failed fast early in Aug., 
and was the result of my being unable to do 
anything, even talking with my fingers. I 
was so sickly, tired all summer, and suffered 
from chills ; that was essential for me to wear 
more clothing. JI sat up but a little for many 
weeks, and wore a wrapper and ashawl. In 
late Sep. I became a convalescent. How 
good the Lord was to restore me to health. I 
had a good and tranquil time at home, except- 
ing my ill health; the nights seemed to pass 
heavily, and bed too—because of breaking 
slumbers and rest. John went to Leb. 
(Lebanon) and called on the Dr. and con- 
sulting his advice, he sent a bottle of medi- 
cine to me, it lasted-meas long as 3 weeks. 
I was happy to hear of many old friends 
through you. Grace isa holy name. I hope 
that Grace—may be graceful with I——and his 
Father, when in her growth. I rejoice at the 
return of Mrs. L. next year. I wish to see 
her and Mrs. B..and other friends much. Mr. 
B. called to see me, with some gents a week 
ago. Hesaid that Mrs. B. was well. at pre- 
sent; but went away soon in haste. I came 
back the 1st of Nov. I am so happily en- 
gaged in pricking poems, &c., for blessed 
Christmas and new year. I am so weaty. 
Please to give my warm love to all the friends. 
God biess you. Your aff, friend, 


“TL. D. BRIDGMAN.” 


_ Observe how much decision of character there 
1s in the hand, how good the spelling is, how 
few omissions of small connecting words. 
How she tells all that was likely to interest her 
friend; particulars about herself, hegmploy- 
ment, the friends who had seen her, news 
tecelved of others. Observe how the signi- 
fication of the name “Grace” has not 
escaped her notice. Last, and certainly not 
least, how grateful she is to God for con- 
valescence, and ‘weary’? as she was, she 
found happiness in active work of a religious 
tendency, 


All three essentials in good letter-writing— 
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composition, writing, and spelling—are com- 
bined in a remarkable manner in this unique 
letter. ieee 

Curiosity has, very naturally, been felt by 
the young readers of this paper—whose hand- 
writing is yet in a transition state—to see that 
of the correspondent who writes “a beautiful 
hand.” This will be now supplied in No. 1, 
Another much to be commended also as a’ 
fine, bold hand is No, 2. 


_ men of a very illegible hand. 


Nos. 3 and 6 are likewise pretty legible and 
well formed, and have no angularity nor un- 
tidiness about them. These four hands are 
by no means masculine, and I recommend 
them to the consideration of my readers. 
No. 5 is a very peculiar hand, with much 
character in it, and, although written back- 
wards, I should not suggest that any change 
be made in it by the writer. No. 4 is a speci- 
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THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” 


CHAPTER V. 
HER CHIEF ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


“Your education appears to me to 
have been hitherto most irregular, Miss 
\Sdison.’ 

‘‘Most irregular,’’ assented Miss 
Edison, with a grave shake of her head. 
te Papa says itis only to be compared to 


a geological fault. Upheavals where 
you wouldn’t——’”’ 

“ce Wou-——-! Pia 

‘Ah, of course, I had forgotten 
again, but I know what you are going 
to say. Would not look for them, and 
depressions where they ought net to be 
expected. Perhaps you won’t mind my 
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just telling you that when papa says 
that he always says wouldn’t. I’ve 
noticed that particularly, whatever other 
changes he may make in the words.”’ 


Miss Rowe looked sharply at the new 
pupil. Could she be daring to make | 
fun of her? But no. That was im- 
possible, and the young lady’s face bore 
the innocently grave expression of a 
child really wishing to give a curious 
piece of information. 

‘‘You are dreadfully stupid in some 
things,’’ said the governess, shortly, 
while the pupil with an absent air tied 
two loose knots in her pocket-handker- 
chief corners, inserted her slender white 
forefinger and thumb in them, ‘‘ parson 
and clerk’’ fashion, and began solemnly 
bobbing them at each other, the more 
important thumb wagging its pointed 
turban in a most impressive and im- 
perative manner at ‘‘ poor me,’’ as Miss 
Helen murmuringly addressed her fore- 
finger. 

Helen Edison, the new pupil, was 
undergoing an examination 
by -Miss Rowe as to her 
attainments, before having 
her place apportioned to her 
in the classes. In the ordi- 
nary course of events this 
examination would have 
been undertaken by the 
senior English governess, 
but, as has been already 
mentioned, she was absent 
through illness, and her 
energetic junior had to fulfil 
double duties, not only now 
but throughout nearly the 
whole of the term, with 
some help from the foreign 
governesses and the princi- 
pal herself. 

It was so highly satisfac- 
tory | to the young gover- 
ness’s pride and love of 
dominion to be thus para- 
mount in the schoolrooms that she cared 
very little for the extra work and responsi- 
bility thrown on her shoulders, and to do 
herjusticeit must beconfessed that during 
the three weeks that passed between the 
commencement of the Easter term and 
the advent of Miss Edison, the principal, 
had been more than satisfied both with 
her teaching and discipline. The 
generally mild sway at Crofton House 
easily tempered any little extra stern- 
ness. 
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But Miss Nellie made her appearance 
on the scene, and, as the coniplaisant 
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doctor said to the patient who dismally 
announced that he ate well, and slept 
well, and feltwell, ‘‘ Vous ations changer 
tout cela.” - : 

Even sensible, hopeful-tempered Miss 
Crofton herself had said to her sister-in- 
law the day before Helen Edison arrived, 
“Do you know I really feel almost 
frightened. Everything has been going 
on so smoothly ?”’ 

And young Mrs. Crofton laughed 
more merrily than she had done for a 
long time. But if she could have seen 
a few weeks. into the future she might 
have looked grave enough. Even if she 
could have been a spectator of that 
examination of the new pupil by the 
thin-lipped governess her merriment 
would have been checked. 

Whilst we have been giving these few 
words of explanation Miss Rowe has been 
bending over a small manuscript book 
containing some notes she had jotted 
down as a guide to her in her present 
task. How the pupil was employing 
herself you know. Miss Rowe having 
at length decided on what branch of 
learning she would next question the 
enigmatical girl before her, began,with 
thoughtful deliberation to raise her head. 
But it went up with a jerk as her eyes 
fell upon Helen Edison’s knotted-up 
fingers, while at the same moment a 
sepulchural voice asked— 

“Who married the king of the Can- 
nibal Islands, and was she his first 
wife ?”’ 
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answer. 

“Then you'll be swallowed,” was the 
reply. And accordingly, by the help 
of the other three fingers, it was swal- 
lowed, just as the spectator of the 
tragic end of this little play in one act 
recovered presence of mind and breath 
to remark in a tone of cold, withering 
sarcasm— 

“Tt isa pity, Miss Edison, that I did 
not know an hour ago that you took 
pleasure in those sorts of amusements. 
We might both have been spared the 
trouble of this examination, for I should 
presume that a share of Rosa Bell’s 
lessons would best suit your tastes and 
lutellect.”’ 

“T am afraid not,’’ said Helen, 
: hastily pulling the knots of her handker- 
i chief off her fingers, and putting the 
. little mass of Indian cambric and em- 
| broidery into her pocket. ‘I don’t 

think I should like to share Rosie’s 
lessons, though they would be easy. I 
doso hate spelling and English grammar, 
you see.”’ 

“I see nothing,”’ retorted Miss Rowe, 
angrily, ‘‘but that you are very likely, 
I should say, to have to do very many 
things you hate while you are here, if 
you do not take care what you are about. 
You inferred a few minutes since that, 
igrorant as you are of much that at 
your age you ought to know, there are 
some scudies in which you consider your- 
self proficient. Pray what are they?” 
“Well, for one,’? said Helen, slowly 
thinking over her attainments—“ for one 
there is French reading, and, then, I 
think, history, and—but, oh!” with a sud- 
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“Dunno,” was the squeaked out 
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den change to beaming annimation, and 
speaking with a rapidity there was no 
checking, ‘‘Oh, you know all my clever- 
ness in these is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to my cleverness in whistling 
and playing cricket. Papa says no boy 
could be more perfect in the rules, and 
that I can hit a ball as well as Grace 
himself, barring his strength.’’ 

“Doing what?’’ exclaimed Miss 
Rowe, managing at length to make her 
voice heard above the torrent of eager 
words. And at that moment the door 
opened, and-the principal came in to 
learn how the examination was pro- 
gressing. She walked up to her new 
pupil, and passed her hand caressingly 
over the boyish-looking, curly head. 

‘What are you looking so bright 
about, my dear? she asked, kindly, but 
certainly with some surprise. 

Miss Nellie’s face flushed a little. 





‘‘TOPSY AND MISS ROWE.” 


“JT was just telling Miss Rowe that 
papa says, with plenty of practice, I 
might make as good a cricketer as Dr. 
Grace, bar strength, and—and—’”’ with a 
tiny mischievous quiver of the crimson 
lips, ‘‘I don’t think she quite under- 
stands what ‘ bar strength’ means,”’ 
Miss Crofton bit her own lips for a 
moment, and then broke into a laugh 
as she said, ‘‘ No, missie, I don’t suppose 


you to remember. 
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rising with a sigh of relief she did not 
care to stifle. She had not liked the 
new pupil when she first saw her yester- 
day, and she liked her still less now. 
There was, in fact, nothing in common 
between them but strong will and a love 
of aggravating those with whom they 
were not friendly. And in the aggrava- 
tion given she had certainly received the 
worst of it that morning. 

Under the wise, gentle influence of 
Miss Crofton, Helen was like another 
girl. Instead of showing her poorest 
qualities, she began insensibly to dis- 
play her best ones, and when Miss 
Crofton at length dismissed her they 
parted with mutual feelings of goodwill. 

‘* She will be a very pleasant acquisi- 
tion, I believe, my dear Miss Rowe; but 
she will require a little tact in dealing 
with her,’’ said Miss Crofton an hour 
later. And Miss Rowe drew back her 
head, and answered with a short laugh— 

‘I cannot say as to the tact, madam, 
but I should imagine she might try the 
far-famed patience of Job.”’ 

And then with a bow she went off to 
get ready for the morning walk, and 
Miss Crofton returned to her study with 
rather an anxious look on her face. 
Meantime Helen Edison was giving a 
lesson, instead of learning one. When 
the principal ended her chat with her 
she delivered her over to the German 
governess to sit by her and listen while 
the class was held. In an interval 
between explaining exercises and hear- 
ing repetitions, Fraulein Honpeland 
asked the demure young damsel beside 
her— 

‘‘ And has you, perhaps, learnt already 
some leetle ding this morning since you 
are here ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, Fraulein !’’ was the instant 
answer. ‘‘I have learnt a whole heap 
of things. One of them, the nicest, is 
that Miss Crofton is a brick, a regular 
brick.” 

A good many eyes were raised rather 
suddenly from their books at this an- 
nouncement, and Miss Wilmot whis- 
pered, ‘‘Oh, dear me, how dare 
you?’’ While Fraulein, opening her 
light blue eyes to their roundest, ex- 
claimed— 

‘She is a breeg! What is den das? 
My English goes not so far.’’ 

‘‘What a pity,’ said Helen, com- 
passionately. ‘‘Itis such a nice word, 
so expressive. Some people say ‘ cheese’ 
for the same thing, but I don’t like it 
myself. But all really fashionable 
gentlemen say one or the other, so 
which would you prefer me to help 
Shall it be cheese? 


she does. Miss Rowe has not the fancy 
that you have for boys’ pastimes, and 
she has been entirely with girls all her 
life. But although she is not acquainted 
with boys’ expressions she knows a very 
great deal more than I fear either she or 
or I will ever be able to instil into this 
rough little head. 1 think I must take 
my turn now at trying to find out whether 
there is anything at all in it already 
worth keeping there. If you please, 
Miss Rowe, will you kindly now take 
the reading class in the garden room, 
and leave Miss Edison to me.”’ 


‘*Gladly,’’ said the young governess, 


I don’t like cheese, but if I did 1 expect 
I should call Miss Crofton a cheese, 
at——_” 

‘*Oh, you wouldn’t,” exclaimed Milly 
Wilmot. ‘‘ At least if you did you would 
get banished to the attics, or, at any 
rate, sent to Coventry.” 

“And you would have to join me in 
that delectable region for talking of it,” 
retorted Helen, and then she added— 
‘‘Never mind her, please Fraulein, but 
next time you get the sweetest, crustiest 
bit of a beautiful new brick loaf, just put 
heaps of fresh butter on it, and then, 
while you are eating it, only consider if 
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you can think if anyone you know in the 
world is half as nice. I can’t, ex- 
cepting papa and mamma, and now, 
perhaps, Miss Crofton.”’ 

‘‘And did you tell her to herself,’’ 


asked Fraulein, now beginning to smile, ° 


‘that she is a crusty, buttered breeg ?’’ 

‘‘N—n—no, not buttered,’’ stammered 
Helen Edison, vainly struggling for 
composure; and then, as Milly Wilmot 
exclaimed— 

‘‘Nor ‘crusty,’ I hope,’’ she broke 
into a peal of wonderful laughter, that 
brought the tears into the eyes of the 
sensitive German. 

“Ah! It is just so,’? she murmured, 
‘‘that I have dreamt the fairies laugh as 
they dance in our German forests.”’ 

When the class was ended Fraulein 
kissed her new pupil, and sealed the 
commencement of a faithful ‘friendship 
with a gift of chocolate. 

(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


PIANOFORTE PRACTISING AS IT SHOULD 
Br.—In studying a new work on the piano it 
should be borne in mind that while some of 
the qualities essential to good playing may be 
left for subsequent introduction, there are 
others which must be attended to from the 
very beginning. These are fingering, phras- 
ing, and rhythm (¢e., correct time), and it is 
only after the piece has been made perfect in 
these respects, and can be played quite cor- 


rectly and with a firm touch, that the remain- 


ing subjects—namely, varieties of touch, light 
and shade (including vallantando and ac- 
celerando), the use of the pedal, and, last of 
all, speed, if it be a quick movement—may be 
considered. bore all, let your practice be 
in thorough earnest, that no moment of the 
study-time, which is so precious, may be 
wasted ; in short, in the words of Schumann, 
‘«¢ Whenever you play, let it be as though a 
master were listening.” 

HEALTH ENJOYED AND SICKNESS IM- 
PROVED.—Too many of us are characterised 
when well by thoughtlessness and when ill by 
grumbling. Let us turn over a new leaf and 
follow the example of that old writer who says, 
“If in health I will strive to preserve it by 
praising God; if in sickness I will strive to 
remove it by praying to Him.” 

BOOKS OF THE LIVING AND BOOKS OF THE 
Drav.—Itisnot enough tocare for good books; 
you must be a good living book yourself. 

THE SECRET OF Goop Spirits.—If once 
you love God with all your soul you will 
always be cheerful and lighthearted. 

GRASSES, MoSsES, AND FLOWERS FOR 
PICTURE - FRAMES.—A_ pretty wreath for 
picture-frames may be made of different 
grasses, mosses, and flowers, dried and pressed 
between blotting-paper and gummed on a 
piece of pasteboard corresponding to the 
frame of the picture intended to be wreathed, 
Beginning at the middle of the upper part, 
arrange first one half and then the other in 
such a manner that the stems of the grasses 
shall be covered. Care must be taken to 
arrange the colours harmoniously. The stems 
which come together in the middle of the 
upper part must be covered with a large 
flower. The wreath may serve itself as a 
frame for a picture, in which case it must be 
glued on the edge of the picture, which must 
be mounted and furnished with a glass. 

ANSWERS TO GIRLS BuRIED NAmg&s (p. 
32).—1. Gwen. 2. Isa. 3. Rose. 4. Lillie. 
5. Stella. 6. Olga. 7. Waltera. 8. Netta. 
g. Penelope. 10. Alice. 1. Phillis. 12, 
Edith, 13. Ruby.—GiRL’s OWN PAPER. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 
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COOKERY, 


An Anxious Litttz Coox.—The preserved ginger 
made in’ China” or the East Indies is much 
superior to anything we can make here, as the roots 
are fresh, The method of making here is, to boil 
the dried roots till tender, and then boil again in a 
thin syrup of white sugar. 

Ipa.—To make ginger wine :—Put 19 lbs. of sugar to 
7. gallons of water, and boil for half-an hour; 
skimming it carefully, Then add to it 9 0z. of the 
best ginger, bruised.. When nearly cold, chop 
9 lbs, of raisins very smaJ], and put them into a 
9 gallon cask with 1 0z. of isinglass and 4 lemons 
sliced, and a 3 pint of fresh yeast. Pour the liquor 
in which the ginger and sugar were boiled upon 
them, and leave unstopped for three weeks, and in 
about three months it will be ready for bottling. 
There will be one gallon more than the cask will 
hold at first, which must be placed in a bottle, and 
kept to fill-up the cask every few days; for as the 
liquor works off, the cask must be kept full. 
Spring and autumn are the seasons for making 
this wine. 

K. B.—Yo make inexpensive ginger beer :—Put into a 
sufficiently large earthenware jar x gallon of boil- 
ing water, 1 lb. of loaf sugar, 1 oz. of the best 
ginger bruised, 1 oz. of cream-of-tartar, or a sliced 
lemon, Stir these ingredients up till the sugar be 
dissolved, and let it remain till as warm as new milk. 
Then add a tablespoonful of good yeast, poured on 
a picce of bread, and floated on the top. Cover 
the whole with a cloth, let it remain 24 hours, and 
then strain and put into bottles, filling them only 
three quarters up, cork them well, and tie the corks, 
and in two days the beer will fit to drink. ‘This 

uantity will make 18 bottles, and will cost less 
than a shilling, 

Beatrix GAsKett.—Potato flour 
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is made from 


potatoes. he mistake to which you allude was 
an omission. The milk should have been men- 
tioned. 


Motty.—‘Goosebery fool’? is a corruption of 
‘*Gooseberry foul,” from fowlé, a French word 
meaning mashed or pressed. Cut the nails in a 
rounded or oval shape. Thank you for the recipe. 

A Younc Cook.—See '‘ Useful Hints,’’ and former 
answers to correspondents. 

A Youne Housexerper (Janie H.).—We have heard 
of a family of three persons living on 15s. per 
week, for eatables alone, but we cannot tell if you 
could manage to live on that sum. The sweet- 
bread is the Jazcreas of an animal used for food 
—that of the calf is the most vécherché. 

Strick In THE Mup.—1. Place a small cup in the 
centre of your fruit tart, in which the juice will 
gather. 2. Flour the cloth well before placing the 
roly-poly in it. 

Tuatsa—t. Essence of Runnet may now be pro- 
cured of all chemists, without the trouble of 
keeping the rennet itself inthe house. The milk 
used must be as warm as if newly drawn from the 
cow. 2. Recipes for washing lace have been given 
at pages 80and 319. _~ 

Maupz.—We do not think that a piece of silver 
would have any effect if placed in a churn. The 
secret of the butter coming quickly is in its being 
of the proper temperature, and not in any of the 
various charms: for bringing it which have been 
prevalent amongst the superstitious from time to 
time. 

Yuimu.—What are called “Slim Cakes” are usually 
made just as pastry is made, not too much butter 
being used to make them short. They are baked 
on a flat tin in the oven, or in America on the top 
of the flat-iron stand sold with the kitcheners. 

Eco.—1. A pint of water to a tablespoonful of flour 
boiled is the usual quantity to make paste; some 
people use beer instead of water to make it stronger. 


-2, Boil the macaroni, and add the tomato saucg 
to it. 


WORK. 


Brvz Viorrt.—t1. Satin is the best material to mix 

With poplin. It can be obtained of a sufficiently 
good quality for trimming at 2s. 6d., per yard, 
linen-backed. 2. Your handwriting is so good and 
legible that it would fit you, so far, for any situation 
you wished to obtain. 

ULva.—We should send silk embroidery to a good 
cleaner; it is frequently spoilt by home-washing, 
We could not say more than we have done on t'¢ 
subject of situations on the Continent, and we do 
not know your capabilities. 

A Youne Surrerer.—t1. The pattern you send us js 
a piece of ordinary English thread, and would cost 
about 1s. 6d. per yard. 2. There is a, new instru. 
ment called the “ audiphone,” which might help 
you to hear better, as yours appears to be throat. 
deafness. It is not expensive, and is to be found at 
most surgical and optical instrument makers’. 

Partiz.—r. Dark brown silk and the ruby cashmere 
would be most useful selections; trim the first 
named with a flowered cashmere material. 2, The 
same wedding cake would answer for the two 
sisters. 

Marcueritu S.—We have been much pleased with 
the excellent washing and wearing qualities of 
workhouse sheeting, used tor curtains; and think 

_ you would like it. A good design is given at page 
428; make the window and fireplace curtains of the 
same, and scald the crewels you employ. 

Heten.—Consult ‘My Work Basket.” 

Lapy Macsretu.—We could not undertake to give 
such a list of prices, but you could form an excel- 
lent idea of the proper charges by pricing similir 
articles in the shops. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonc SHANKs.—Give your canary a Jittle saffron in 
the water, as a tonic: and let him have some 
groundsel and plantain, not much hemp-secd, as 
it is apt to make'the legs gouty; a little crumb of 
bread and canary, millet, and rape seed form ths 
proper food. Your writing needs much improve- 
ment. , 

Poor Firrren.—For the growing out of the shoulder- 
blades it will be necessary to use'a back-board; 
and if necessary a face board too. You have been 
stooping too much, which is very injurious to the 
ckest. You have made no mistake in spelling ; but 
you do not write well, though legibly. 

Two Exper Sisters.—x. Your first query has 
frequently beenianswered. 2. The “creaking” of 
which you complain is to be attributed partly to 
lacing too tightly, and also to the circumstance 
that the whalebones are nor well secured in closely 
fitting casings, and, when damp, they producea 
—_ like that of some boots and shoes. You write 
well, 

Ente J.—x1. We are sorry to hear of your 
mother’s deafness. Try the audiphone, consisting 
ofasmall piece of card held between the teeth, 
which throat-deafness evables persons to hear, who 
obtain no benefit from an ear trumpet. Borrow 
albums and illustrated papers for her, give her 
some kind of manual work to do, such as a pretty 
patchwork quilt, and ask her to help you. his she 
would probably do, and end by doing most of it 
herself, Or commence a picture screen and ask 
her to help in cutting out and arranging the scraps. 
Her mind might be diverted thus, and her depres- 
sion relieved. But be sure to Ict her think that she 
is helping you, and her advice and aid required. 
2. It is too long to fast from 4 p.m. to 8 a.m. You 
should consult a doctor about your digestion. Your 
hand, though not good, is very legible, 

Puc.—Consult an oculist respecting the “‘ occasional 
squint”? of which you complain. Your hand is not 
formed. Slope it more, 

Puck.—For removing ink-stains see pages 64, 95; 
222, and 310. | 

Dust.—Geraniums are raised from cuttings. Pull of 
a stout Kttle shoot, and sct it, pressing the carth 
closely to it. 

Lapy Epyrue.—z. The word segue is pronounced 
as if spelt ‘reequiem.” 2. Try syringing the | 
ears. 

Manvcar Gertir.—1. A silk purse worked in crochet 
with purse-twist might be a suitable birthday token | 
for an old gentleman ; or a'pair of knitted silk cuts 
for the wrists ; or a knitted scarf for the neck, asa | 
warm wrap. 2. Wedo not know the bottles you 
describe, and you should inquire of the artists’ 
colourman from whom you bought the oil whether 
it should be used just as it 1s—which we think 
probable. 4 

Vowrt.—Lord Clarendon’s History was published in 
eight volumes, at Uxford, in 1828, ‘he earliest 
edition which was published was in 1707; the 
editors were Bishop Sprat and Dean Aldrich, who 
altered and omitted much. In the edition of 182 
all their omissions and alterations were restored 
and revised, and the original text printed. The 
best way of getting at the value of your books 
would ‘be to go round to the best of the second- 
hand booksellers and see what they each offered, 
as the prices of such books vary with the demand. 
The condition they are in is of great importance 


also. ; 
E. A. L. C.—Write to a publisher of sacred music 
for a list of anthems suitable and easy. 








—We fear that, like many others, you have 
| JOR ned to cleanse your filter. Dr. Smith gives 
| the following recipe for restoring the puritying 
\ power and thoroughly reviving them. “Take two 
| wine-glassfuls of Condy’s crimson fluid, undiluted, 

with ten drops of sulphuric acid, and a table- 

spoonful ot pure muriatic acid, and add them to 
three or four gallons of water. Place this mixture 
in the filter for some hours, after which, empty, and 
pass through three gallons of pure soft water.” In 
addition to this, the charcoal requires renewing at 

| — intervals. P : 

| Gypsy.—1. If her mother do not object, a girl of 18 
may wear one OF two rings. 2. atches are con- 

sidered to require cleaning and oiling every 18 
| months, or so; and should never be permitted to 
} run down. : , Lie 
.D.O.—A moderate pace in taking exercise is 
| much preferable to over-heating yourself by walk- 

ing very fast. 
| A. F.—Dry the kid gloves perfectly, and rub the spots 

of mildew well with a brush; and afterwards with 

a small quantity of white of egg, or flour paste. 

This has been successful in many cases. 

Troppen Onr.—According to the Scriptures, Humi- 
| lity is one of the first of the Christian virtues and 
| graces, and there was One ‘‘who came to be the 
i] 





servant of al)’ Perhaps the very facility with 
which ‘‘ everyone gets the better of you ”’—as you 
phrase it—points out to you the special grace, 
which you might cultivate with the greatest ad- 
vantage to your spiritual life. Ifyou be ‘‘ homely 
and uninteresting,’ you can the better bear about 
you always the “ marks” of Him ‘' who was with- 
out form or comeliness,’’ but Who, we know, must 
have had all the ‘‘ beauty of holiness.” 
Exceisior.—Ferns in a glass case need water and 
care like any other plants. Wear muslin frills 
round your neck, 
OccutAR DisronDENT.—Go to the new Hospital for 
{ Women, 222, Marylebone-road, N .W., a small 
hospital attended by lady physicians, who may, 


1 probably, be of use to you. 

; A ConsTANT AND Apmirinc ReaDER.—We cannot 

offer an opinion on the few facts you give us, and 

: should advise you to take legal advice. 

} Gortrape.— William of Orange was also called 

William of Nassau. 

| Euizanera.—We regret that it is not in our power to 

recommend London physicians. Your best method 

of finding the right person to go to is to ask advice 

* of your doctor in the pounty, and let him send you 

| _ to the person he thinks the best for your case. 

} Enirepa and Annrz B,—1. Lace is coloured yellow 

| by dipping it in coffee. 2, A number of French 

story books may be found by consulting the toreign 

publication list of the Religious Tract Society, 56, 

4 __ Paternoster-row. 

4 Horrenrot.—Consult a doctor. 

} Mary Aric C.—A spray of orange blossoms would 

be sufficient, if used in the hair;-if for a bonnet, 
the feathers might be added. Pain between the 
shoulders may arise from the stomach or liver. 
Consult a doctor. 

Witp Irish Girt.—Your father’s coat of arms is 
yours, in the same way that his house and carriage 

are yours. An unmarried woman and a widow 

| use the coat of arms in a lozenge, but not the crest 
nor motto. 

KarrooseLem.—Please go to the nearest greenhouse 
and market garden, and obtain the answers to the 
string of questions with: which you have favoured 
us. 

Amy.—Inquire at a music publisher’s. . 

Irene F.—1, The siege of Saragossa took place in 
1809, and is memorable for the heroism displayed by 
the inhabitants. The name of Augustina Zaragoza, 
the “Maid of Saragossa,’ has been especially 
preserved as that of the bravest among the women 
of the city, who all worked, and exposed them- 
selves with their respective fathers, brothers, and 
husbands. 2. Use a fork only with strawberries, 
unless there be cream. 

S.—Rue is used medicinally as a tea, which is 
made by digesting one ounce of.the fresh herb in a 
Pint of boiling water. It is good for colic, infantile 
cunvulsions, and hysteria. 

Essty VoLtE.—Send by. either post or rail. An ex- 
planation of “Black Brunswicker’’ has been 
already xiven in this column. 

Torri ‘RAY.—1. The coin you mention is one of a 
series of half, quarter, and-one-eighth guilder pieces, 
which were struck in the reign ot William IV. for 
use in British Guiana, in 1836. It is probably worth 
but little more than its value, which you do not 
mention. 2. Wear crape one year. 

An Inquisitive Enciisa Girt.—Introduce the 
younger to the elder, the gentleman to the lady, the 
unmarried to the married, the inferior to the 
superior, 

Gee NE: —Flace the custard glasses simply on a 
ish, not on “a tray covered with a napkin.” 

PA Oatmeal stirabout is very wholesome, though to 

akc it more than once a day might be too heating. 

io rather well, but confound the n’s with 

- i Te “TI. Write to 56, Paternoster Row, E.C., for 

¢ missing number, enclosing stamps for it 

and for postage. 2. The little sunbonnets which 
g0 by the names of ‘“Grannie,” “ Hundred 
years since” are the prettiest headcoverings for 
little children at present. 

ATTIE.—There is a Convalescent Home at Crescent 
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House,-Marine Parade Brighton; terms, 7s. to 
tos. 6d. weekly. Application to be made daily to 
Mrs. 'Marshman, 2, Fodeliffs-squace S.W., before 
noon. 

Tiny.—A little flour rubbed on with a clean brush 
might clean your plaster of Paris ornaments, if not, 
pe you would like to bronze them over; the 

ronze powder is kept ready prepared by colour- 
men, we believe. 

Jew Lizarp.—We hear that Cromer is a very 
pleasant place, especially suitable for children, as 
being both bracing and healthy. Of-course, all 
places on the North-east coast are cold. 

Cxcitze Rayz.—Your question has already been 
answered. : 

Exsiz ABERCROMBY.—1. You shonld visit the two 
cathedrals, and the National Gallery and Museum, 
also the Pheenix Park. The Four Courts, General 
Post Office, and Nelson’s Monument, ' Royal 
Exchange, Trinity College, Parliament House, 
Castle, and Chapel Royal, and Custom House, all 
deserve notice. 2. Bog oak ornaments are not 
very expensive. 

Lucy anp Sister.—1. The water-colour competition 
pictures must be copies from nature, or original 
compositions, not copies second-hand. 2. The 
Scotch and Irish are comprised in the term 
‘*Englishwomen” selected as subjects for the prize 
essay. : 

Exsiz Coorer.—1. Use a little washing soda in the 
water in which the china is washed to remove the 
grease. 2. All information supplied by us with 
respect to fancy work is given in “ My Work 

; Basket.” 3. To brush a thin coat of gum over 

' leaves and flowers, as soon as pressed, preserves 
their colour. 

Linner:—1. It is not necessary to be a subscriber to 
our paper to be eligible for competing for the 
prizes. 2, Itis a good plan to talk to the parrot 
when placed in a dark room, with a cloth 
over the cage, all other sounds being shut out, 
as far as possible. Continually repeat two 
words only, and as soon as he makes an attempt to 
imitate the sounds give him a scrap of cake or 
fruit, a nut or two, for example, and never dis- 
appoint him of a reward, As you ask for criticism, 
your spelling needs attention, and you misplace the 
two words ‘‘ would ”’ and “* should.” 

An EqurstriAn.—We advise you to'ride on the 
gentleman’s right side, because, as he is your pro- 
tector, his right hand is free to assist you in case of 
need, while the left controls his own horse. 

Joycr.—You have our best thanks for your kind letter. 
Stiffen the linen collars and cufts with a double 
lining, the inner one being cut smaller than the 
outer to avoid too great thickness at the turnings- 


in. 

Pansiz.—If the shine on the cloth be produced by 
triction and the wearing off of the nap, there is no 
cure for it; if from dirt, there is. 

Anxious.—1. We have already given the origin and 
explanation of the phrase ‘* Mind your P’s and Q’s,” 
2, To “attain your majority”? means that you are 
“‘of age.”’ The law regards and treats you as 

“an infant’ until then, being under tutors and 
guardians, and incapable from_want of a fully 
developed judgment, completed education, and 
experience of the world, to have the care of yourself 
or your property. You give promise of writing a 
good hand. 

Mirre.—“ Canon law” isa collection of ecclesiastical 
laws which serve as the rule of church government. 
The word ‘*canon” is Greek, and signifies the 
index of a balance, ‘‘ weighed ” and also ‘choice 
men.’ Thus we speak of the “‘ Canonical Books” 
of Holy Scripture being divinely inspired rules for 
our guidance. The authority vested in the church 
of making canoas was declared by a statute of 
Henry VIII., their force being derived from the 
authority of the king’s assent. In the time of 
James I. the royal assent was given to the canons 
presented by the convocation of clergy, some of 
which are obsolete. The power of gy them 
was exercised by the church before the Roman 
empire adopted Christianity, and that which 
obtained throughout the West till the rath century 
was the collection made in 520 by Dionysius, 
Exignus, the Capitularies of Charlemagne, and the 
Decrees of the Popes from Sergius to Anastasius. 

Innocencre.—A recipe for eleaning gloves is given at 
page 96, Vol, I. 

HeatHgrR.—Writing-desks may be cleansed from 
ink stains with a very little oxalic acid in warm 
water. 

Mary Evren H.—Clean your silver jewellery with 
borax and water. Leave the canary’s cage as it is. 
“Inquirer ” is too indefinite a pseudonym. E 

Awniu.—The white straw hats require bleaching 
and blocking, for which they must be sent to a 
cleaner’s. : 

Faust sends us fourteen questions, all of which have 
been answered or are unsuitable for our columns. 
An article on china painting is to be found at 
page 340, Vol. I. We do not give addresses nor 
sell work. 

Grranium.—Find out the visiting days and hours by 
writing to the hospital. You will experience no 
difficulty in being admitted. The value of a 
George III. penny is from one to five shillings, 
according to its condition. 

QuicksILver AND MyrtLe.—Dip the cream-coloured, 
dress or lace in weak coffee after it has bec 
washed to preserve or restore the colour. 
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Ava Emiry.—Field grapes may be dyed in any bright 
“ars gs by the use of Judson’s dyes. You write 
well. “oS 

Beatiz.—Ivory that has been spotted, or that has 
ee yellow, can be restored ea rubbing it with 

ne sand-paper, and polishing with finely powdered 
or aaa You give promise of writing a good 
and. 2 ne 

H.M.S. Pinarors.—Select a suitable basket, and 
cover every part of it with the black enamel paint. 
Or else dissolve some common’ green sealing-wax. 
in a bottle of spirits of wine, and paint the basket 
with that; ‘‘ picking out ’?.some-parts, such as the 
rims and handles (if any) with red wax. Add the 
cords, likewise painted. — : 

Ticer Lity.—1. Melchizedek, we are told, was a 
“ type of Christ,’’ a “ priest of the mosthigh God.” 
He appeared before the institution of, the Aaronic 
priesthood, and not-being of the'seed of Shem, his 
genealogy would have no, place: ‘in ‘the Holy 
Scriptures. It is not improbable.that: the mystery 
about him was intentional, but‘that he was a 
personage of great importance is evident, from the 

omage paid to him by Abraham.’ '2.:'You do not 
-Mention your age, so we cannot’-answer your 
inquiry,—* Am I too old. for your-competitions?” 

MArtTHA.—Introduce “Mrs: Brown?’ to ‘“ Lady 
Hunitly,’—"' Mrs. Brown” to ‘* Miss, Jones,” and 
say the words as we have written them. 

Tiny.—A young girl of.12 years, of age should be in 
bed by otaleck: - et ae 

a a ou must consult a gilder about your pier- 
glass. ‘ : ER Bs 

YOLanDE.—Wedo not quite understand your question. 
If you are offered any refreshment, and like to take 
it, do so.’ There is no other acknowledgment 
necded but ‘thank ‘you,” ‘or ‘I‘am obliged to 
sean x yot arn ee 

Posiz.—March 3rd, 1864, was_a Thursday. 

Qurrcuy.—Dip the, coloured laces in coffee when 
washed. sae ae 

Srrtta B.—Sleeplessness at night is often caused by 
sitting up too late, or over-fatigtie in the day. 

Periva.—lIf the mourning bé for one of the heads of 
a house, the servants should“have two dresses each, 
a ie and a coburg. ‘ “Your writing is fairly 
good. : 

BinuiAM.—1. Goztres are swellings in the throat, the 
origin of which is disputed.’ “But hard water has 
produced it in some places, and it is chiefly found 
in places shutiin by' mountains ‘formed as a cud de 
sac. It often accompanies ‘créfzxzsm. 2. Clean 
the gilt candlesticks ‘with diluted’ ammonia or 
sninttsobwines "fo eee | 

Janet.—Inquire tor.the earthenware dishes at an 
shop where kitcheri and ‘dairy crockery is procured. 

Eniv.—Read the ‘Care of the Voice’? by Medicus, 


pagé 454,.vol.'1. | heer 

Hitpa.—Sponges: soaked in soda, would need to be 
left in soak for days, and the water changed several 
times. There is, however, a proper powder for the 
purpose to be procured from any chemist. 

Sweet, Firrsen.—r. Yotir' question about dyeing 
white stockings'has beén ‘answered, ‘Indigo woulc 
be more suitable than Judson’s black dye. 2. To 
preserve black stockings from turning brown when 
washed, dip them first into a'mixture of half a tea- 
cupful of spirits of turpentine to one quart of 
water. 3. Wash the meat witha weak solution of 
Condy’s Fluid, cut out equivocal looking parts, and 
cover it to keep the flies away. “Your writing is 
very bad. PE, 

Wasp.—Clean white kid with flotir.. See “ The Art 
of Penmanship.’’. Nos. 4 and.xx aré very lady- 
like hands. Pe pa eee 

Fap.—1. As you do‘not like’to use the powders sold 
to kill cockroaches you must get a tame hedgehog. 
2. Dress lightly and take’a dose of cream of tartar 
now and then of .4’morning,-and the heat spots will 
go. Use a bath‘and take cooling’ drinks, but no 
stimulants. 3. Half an ounce of the flowers infused 
for half an hour inhalf a pint of ‘boiling’ water, with 
a teaspoonful:'of bruised ginger and a few cloves. 
Dose, one ounce.three'timés a day, ' 

Jeanie and Nancy.~-Full instructions on the manner 
of entering the telegraph service have been already 
given. ; : 

ANNETTE.—We could not say how Jong it would take 
you to qualify as a good Kindergarten teacher, for 
we know nothing of your abilities. Write to the 
Secretary of the Kindergarten College and Practis- 
ing School, 21, Stockwell-road, S.W., and make 
all inquiries. 

Tour ou Rien.—Second-hand school books are of 
little value, we believe. Read the articles of 
“Medicus.” na , 

Mavournrrn.—Use crimson lake and vermilion for 
the red of the poppy, put in the purple shadows 
with ultramarine and black. 

Hirpa.—To the 6th or the.rzth*note in the bass 
play two demisemiquavers, ‘and to the rest three. A 
very superior player would go divide as to make the 
irregularity appear regular by the rapid playing 
of quarter notes. 2. You had: better consult an 
oculist. ce cae 

Marianne E.—We should advise you to enter a 
training institution for teachers.. The nearest to 
ee neighbourhood ‘is’ The Téachérs’ Training and 

egistration Society, Skinnér-street, Bishopsgate ; 
Principal, Miss Lushington. There is also the 
Home and Colonial School Society, Gray’s Inn- 
lane. We think you have made a mistake in 
leaving school while so young. 
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Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle poor and weak, 
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pars Se, And who can tell what good may spring | | 
ss From such a very little thing ? 
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In the Royal Academy Exhibitien this year, 
as many of our girls will be aware, close to a 
door, was a very attractive picture, catalogued 
as “A Prize in the Lottery,” in which a 
small scrap of paper is being flourished in the 
face of a young girl by a young man with 
every demonstration of delight. That lottery 
ticket, supposed to hold the number which 
has gained the prize, evidently represents 
fortune for those poor Italians—fortune, and 
the means to marry upon. 

Such of you as are familiar with bazaars 
and fancy fairs got up for charities may know 
something of lotteries on a small scale— 
lotteries in which all are prizes and no blanks. 

But in the lottery proper, declared illegal by 
an Act passed in 1826, when George the 
Fourth was King, the contributions of the 
multitude went to provide prizes for the few. 
For one prize there were many blanks. Yet 
were there infatuated mortals so imbued with 
the gambling mania as to risk their guineas, 
or zhose af others, on the bare chance of win- 
ning the prize—and fortune. The tendency 
of lotteries was evil, and they were put down. 
The Art Union, for the distribution of pic- 
tures and the encouragemen. of art, estab- 
lished ten years later, only escaped interdict 
and repression by offering an equivalent for 
every guinea subscribed in the shape of a 
book or engraving in addition to the large 
prize pictures. 

At the time when lotteries were abolished, 
and for some years previously, the great pro- 
moter of lotteries was a Mr. Bish, who had 
made a fortune for himself and become a 
Member of Parliament. Bish’s lotteries were 
better known then than Cook’s excursions are 
now. 

He had a mansion at the West-end, and 
lived in style. It was a heavy sort of style, 
you must understand; but, indeed, so much 
are we going back to the past that an ex- 
tremely aesthetic dining or drawing-room of 
the present day may give an idea of the 
interior of a dwelling fitted in or before the 
*«days of the Regency.” 

It cannot, without it contains avery pretty, 
sparkling, young girl, give you an idea of the 
fair creature who presided over the nick- 
knacks in that dwelling of “Bish, the 
Lottery-man”’; his daughter, his pet, and the 
light of the household, whose dress would be 
a frock with a next-to-nothing bodice, a cling- 
ing skirt in which latitude had been sacrificed 
to longitude, and a ribbon sash with floating 
ends tied in a bow behind. Allowing for 
change of material, from gauze and muslin in 
the summer to fur-trimmed cloth or silk in-the 
winter, and you have Fanny Bish before you 
at the age of fifteen. 

The crossing - sweeper is indigenous to 
London. He is to be found now-a-days 
in some large provincial towns, but: at the 
beginning of the century the race was peculiar 
to the metropolis—the individuals being 
generally old and broken-down men and 
women, whose self-respect had not quite come 
down to absolute begging. 


‘An old man of this type, in along brown 
coat, patched and threadbare but clean, had 
chosen for his stand a crossing almost opposite 
to the popular lottery director’s door—not a 
bad stand, if people busied in making money 
were always ready to dispense the overflow. 


For pretty Miss Bish money was ready- 
made, and she was free with it, her com- 
passionate heart being as open as her hand to 
a tale of distress. And so sure as she put 
foot on the well-swept crossing did she drop 
a penny into the hat of the infirm sweeper, 
whose face and figure had been familiar to 
her from childhood. 

Day by day, summer and winter, the old 
man was at his post, only becoming more 
decrepid as Fanny Bish grew more. blooming 
with ripening youth. England was at that 
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time at war with France: food and money 
were alike scarce—the privations of the poor 
were indescribable. Miss Bish, though sur- 
rounded with luxuries, could not shut her eyes 
when she saw others lacking comforts, nay 
necessaries. 

One inclement day in mid-winter she 
watched from the drawing-room window old 
Silas breathing into his withered blue hands 
to warm them, and stamping on the ground 
to keep sensation in his toes. Then she saw 
him take a crust from a rag in his pocket, 
and begin to gnaw it with his solitary front 
teeth. 

It was the servants’ dinner hour. 

She rang her bell. After an interval a 
footman appeared at the door, wiping his 
mouth as he came. 

“Robert, tell cook to put a good dinner 
of hot meat and vegetables on a plate, and do 
you take it to the old crossing sweeper. He 
is shivering with cold and has nothing but a 
hard crust, poor man,” said she, compassion- 
ately. 

‘Me, ma’am, me! You surely don’t 
expect me to wait upon a dirty crossing 
sweeper!” and the flunkey, annoyed at being 
called away from his own comfortable meal, 
stood aghast at the additional indignity. 

“Yes, you. Have you no fecling for the 
poor old creature ?” 

Apparently not, for the man dcclined to 
degrade his livery by waiting on ‘a 
mendicant,” and walled back to the kitchen, 
indignant at the insult. 


Miss Bish again rang her bell. 
servant attended. It was no use. There was 
rebellion in the kitchen. No one would con- 
descend to do an act of charity involving a 
supposed loss of social status. 

She was not to be defeated. Throwing a 
shawl over her head, she ran lightly out of the 
house, and returned immediately with the old 
man at her elbow. Then bidding him sit 
down at the hall table, she proceeded to 
the kitchen, whence she speedily returned 
with a warm and ample dinner which she 
placed before him with her own hands. 

To secure him from insult or contumely she 
remained beside him whilst he ate, asking 
questions indicative of her sympathy with his 
age and infirmity. 

She then learned that he was called Silas 
Green, and that he had not a friend or a 
relative in the world; just so much of his 
past history was added as brought tears into 
her eyes. 

He left the house with the gratifying assur- 
ance that he would not be allowed to go 
dinnerless in future. 

-When Mr. Bish came home from the House 
of Commons and legislating for the nation, he 
was called upon to legislate within the four 
walls where he was monarch.’ 


His daughter hung on his arm and told him 
a pitiful tale of the old crossing-sweeper’s 
sorrows and privations, an indignant one of 
domestic insubordination. 

The servants, summoned in a body, pro- 
-tested against ‘the degradation of waiting 
on acommion strect-sweeper,” and, with the 
one exception of a little kitchen-maid, declared 
their willingness to resign rather than be again 
subjected to such indignity. 


Mr. Bish was a good-natured man, some- 
what open-handed ; he idolized his daughter, 
fostered her charities, and moreover felt him- 
self bound to support the authority and policy 
of his prime-ministress. 

The tendered resignations were accepted. 

Then the gentleman privately pointed out 
to his daughter that the entrance-hall, through 
which their own visitors were likely to pass, 
was scarcely the proper dining-room for a 
crossing-sweeper. ‘‘ You may give the old 
fellow as many dinners as you like, but not on 
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the hall table, and if Biddy (the kitchen-maid) 
is willing to wait on him you may add ay 
extra guinea to her wages, or give her a ribbon 
now and then.” 

So from that time forth old Silas had his 
dinner by the fire in the scullery, and Biddy 
acting as the almoner of her young mistress, 
found it profitable. The young lady tripped 
downstairs herself on occasions, and came 
with smiling face to see that her pensioner 
was properly cared for. 

Months rolled away. Miss Bish was 
dangerously ill. Doctors’ carriages came and 
went, and straw was laid down in the thorough. 
fare to silence the din of traffic. No one had 
leisure to think of the old man. But amongst 
all the inquirers none was so constant or 
anxious as the crossing-sweeper. Super- 
cilious servants said ‘‘he was afraid he should 
lose his good dinners if she were to die,” 
and when, after a long period of doubt, she 
recovered, and the old man wiped his moist 
eyes with his rag of a handkerchief, they were 
ready with a sneer about “self-interest ” and 
“cupboard love.” They were mistaken, es 
after events proved. 

One of the early cares of the convalescent 
was for ‘poor old Silas’; and great was her 
displeasure to be told **no one had time to 
think of him during her illness.” 

From her window she could see how much 
more bent and decrepid he had grown, and 
she thought his white locks had never seerned 
so scant. Biddy was summoned, and as 
sharply reprimanded as a feeble frame would 
permit. ‘The young lady smiled down at her 
pensioner, who doffed his battered hat to her 
across the street, and, well pleased, made his 
way to the area steps, obedient to the signal 
of her small thin hand. 

Old Silas was never forgotten or neglected 
after that. But the time came when he was 
missed from his accustomed post. The cross- 
ing was dirty and unswept. Then another 
sweeper came with more active besom. 

Fanny Bish wondered what had befallen his 
predecessor. A ragged urchin presented him- 
self one day at the area gate. He was the 
bearer of a soiled but not illiterate note, 
penned by the trembling hand of old Silas, 
who was dying, and ‘longed for a sight of lus 
benefactress before he passed away. 

Remonstrance was useless. The young 
lady was not to be deterred by horrid pictures 
of the purlieus of St. Giles. A hackney 
coach was sent for. With “Biddy, and a 
basket containing. jellies. and other invalid 
dainties for company inside, a footman on the 
box with the driver, thoroughly disgusted with 
his errand, she made her way through scenes 
of squalor and depravity, not:to be realized by 
this generation, to the entrance of a marrow 
court, where the ragged; ;messenger stood 
waiting toactas guide. © | 

Among loathsome sights'and sounds, and 
smells from which even Biddy shrank, they 
followed up flights of dirty ricketty stairs to a 
stifling attic, where the old man lay on 4 
narrow pallet with a coarse horse-rug for 2 

uilt. 
: He was evidently near his end, with nothing 
about him to cheer his last hour or alleviate 
suffering. 

Never before had Fanny Bish come face to 
face with misery or poverty so dire. 

The bare room, the pinched face, the sunken 
eyes that lighted up on her approach, spoke 
volumes, and a tear fell on the withered hand 
put out to meet hers. 

He was almost too far gone to partake the 
good things they had brought, though his 
feeble voice in broken gasps blessed her aga 
and again as a benevolent angel. 

She offered before she took her departure 
to have him removed, to send fcr a doctor 
and a nurse, but he declined both. ; . 

“They can do me no good; and dent écine 
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here again, my dear young lady—this is no 
place for such as you. I hardly thought you 
would venture here, but I did long for a sight 
of your angel-face before I went home, and so 
! sent, and you came—youw came. God keep 
and reward you!”’ 

When the doctor she sent reached the 
attic he met an undertaker’s man on the 
stairs, and found a solicitor’s clerk in attend- 
ance on the dead crossing-sweeper. 

He, who had been known by the denizens 
of St. Giles as old Silas, and had died alone 
and untended, who said he had not a friend 
in the world, was buried as a gentleman, and 
the name carved on his gravestone was ziof 
Silas Green. 

Moreover, the poor wretched outcast, from 

whom menials shrank for fear of contamination, 
kad made a will, leaving Fanny Bish—the 
one only being who had taken true compassion 
on him in his age and apparent poverty, the only 
one from whom he had heard a word of sym- 
pathy and kindness—a fortune of many thousand 
pounds in the Funds and elsewhere. Money 
1o bury him was found under the patches of 
his brown coat. 
“| Here was a prize, for which the only lottery 
~) ticket had been spontaneous charity—the out- 
“4 come of a tender nature. Of all the crowds 
who paid for Bish’s lottery-tickets with driblets 
uf coin, not one but was actuated by the hope 
olenormous gain. The lottery-man’s daughter 
cast her bread on the waters with no prospect 
or thought of gain or reward. Yet such a 
prize had never been won by any of Bish’s 
many ticket-holders. 

This windfall, added to her already large 
, expectations, made Fanny Bish a prize in the 
+, matrimonial lottery to be sought after. If she 
F | did marry let us hope she did not fall to the 
| Jot of any mere fortune-hunter, but to a man 
| capable of regarding such a girl as a greater 
/ prize than her money. 
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HOW THE YOUNG SHOULD 
IREAT THE OLD, 


in an omnibus I heard 
a young girl snub— 
positively sz — her 
mother. This set me 
_ thinking, and I there 
and then determined, 





. et Hz other day when riding 


bio 3) 


on. the relation which 
all of you bear to those 
who are grown up, and 
on the respect and 
obedience which the 
young owe to the old. 
A word is enough to'the wise, so I am sure 
you will no: need to be told twice to rever- 
pe. “nce your parents and honour the aged. There 
ete duties springing from the generous im- 
__ pulses of every kind heart. Anyone who fails 
p {0 put them in practice will be no pattern in 
B other virtues : you will never find her gener- 
BUS to the poor, ready to aid the weak, or 
¢  COMpassionate to people in misfortune. 
t cannot be denied, however, that in these 
rae the young too often fail in their duty to 
'e Stcwn up. According to some this is 
readily accounted for. You are no longer, 
‘ey say, kept in your proper place, and they 
ile a sigh of regret for the time when young 
ib “i a could hardly even enter a room without 
F mae invited by their parents, or sit down in 
3 aie Presence without permission, or speak 
Pilnless they were spoken to. Congratulate 
‘ my friends, for having been born 
That stern treatment has given place 
# state of things more favourable to happi- 





pc Yourselves, 
F480 late, 


girls, to write a paper © 


YOUNG 


ness; you have come into the world in the 
dawn of a new era of gentleness and love. 

But there is something, for all that, in what 
these people say. You enjoy more freedom 
than used to be the case, and having got an 
inch you are for taking an ell. Such is human 
nature—human nature, I mean, after it has 
parted company with common sense and 
propriety. : 

No doubt, when you rebel at the claims of 
those who are older than yourselves, there is 
occasionally something to be said in your 
favour. 1 acknowledge it, for I would not be 
hard on any one. You have elastic spirits and 
fret under restraint, and your gay and buoyant 
life harmonises but i]l—spite of all your efforts 
—-with the grave ways and sober thoughts of 
maturity. 

Then, sometimes, the old in their manage- 
ment of the young are in the wrong—unde- 
niably in the wrong. Why then, say you, 
should we obey? Frst of all make sure you 
are in the right—and ten to one you are not— 
then remember that the business of youth is 
not criticism, but obedience. Jt is a safe rule 
never to question the wisdom or analyse the 
rights of those in authority over us. 

* Children,” according to a popular proverb, 
“are certain cares”: it is the only thing cer- 
tain about them. You can never know the 
anxiety you cost your clders—the wakeful 
nights, the careful planning, the hard work, 
the frugal saving. Fathers and mothers do not 
speak of such things, for affection is not in the 
habit of making a boast of its laborious nights 
and days. Will you repay all this toil by 
failing in your duty? Why, you should love 
father and mother so much as never to know 
when you have done enough for them. 

And what is true as regards parents is not 
less true in the case of almost all the grown- 
up people with whom you are brought in con- 
tact. This is a world full of toil by the old 
for the benefit of the young. They are busy 
improving the earth for your use in the future, 
and the least that you who look on can do for 
those who work is to give them respect and a 
willing obedience. 

Perfect wives are made of faithful daugh- 
ters. ‘ When a young woman,” says one 
whose name I forget, ‘‘ behaves to her parents 
in a particularly tender and respectful manner 
there is nothing good and gentle that may not 
be expected from her in whatever situation in 
life she is placed.” This is an aspect of the 
matter worth taking note of, and perhaps the 
young men of the future may add it as an 
article to their philosophy of life. 

Your conduct now, remember, will bear fruit 
after awhile. "Wait a few years, and, as little 
fishes in the end grow to be whales, you will 
be occupying the place of those who now are 
old and middle-aged. How can you hope to 
reap reverence, then, if you sow disrespect 
now? That would be about as ridiculous as 
the expectation of the old woman who, having 
learned that what a man sows that shall he 
also reap, sowed salt, and fancied that if there 
were only rain enough it would come up nicely. 

There is a lady I know—in the next strect, 
my dear—who looks in vain for obedience on 
the part of her children, and I don’t wonder 
at it when I remember that in youth she was 
in the habit, like my acquaintance of the 
omnibus, of snubbing her mother, and failing 
in respect to her elders. 

Our parents and all grown-up people, having 
been in the world before us, have all the 
rights and privileges of first-comers. Frirst- 
comers, you know, girls, have rights and privi- 
leges. . Those who come last may be very 
welcome, but they are neither entitled to the 
best places nor to give the word of command. 

‘Lhere is a great virtue in obedience, and she 
does not deserve at any time to have authority 
who is not in youth very ready to do another’s 
will rather than her own. J don’t think any 
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of us need to be told how sweet it is to be of 
service to those who are dear to us, and how 
the happiest fortune is to be filled with that 
Christian love which longs to bless others. 

Our intercourse with the old—whether they 
are our parents or not—should be a long 
course of services and attentions. The privi- 
lege of youth ought to be to run the errands 
of age. This msy at times prove even irk- 
some, but we will have a rich reward in the 
approval of conscience and the feeling when 
those we love rest at last in their quiet graves 
that we have donc our duty by them. 

Do we all, then, resolve to act in harmony 
with the suggestions of this article? All! 
That’s right, my friends. I have no hesitation 
in saying that you are the most charming of 
girls and the delight of all who know you. . 


JAMES Mason. 


CHILBLAINS. 


sy Mepicus, 


THE very word ‘chilblain” seems a curious 
one, but full of very disagreeable meaning to 
many, especially in the winter and spring 
months, It is derived from two Saxon words, 
namely, cee, signifying cold, and dlégen, an 
ulcer or sore. In simple language achilblain, 
whether on the hands or feet, is nothing else 
save a mitigated form of frost-bite. The evil 
effects of the cold are not felt, until what 
medical men and surgeons term reaction has 
taken place, that is, until the blood which has 
been dispelled by the chill returns to the skin, 
and returns to it with sufficient force to cause 
a certain degree of inflammation. ‘The parts 
so inflamed—probably some part of the hands, 
or a toe or heel—will be found red and 
swollen, and most disagreeable itching and 
tingling will be felt, quite sufficient, in ntany 
cases, to entirely banish sleep. After a time 
the chilblain assumes a bluish hue, and child- 
ren once attacked are very liable to be so 
again. 

Nov, it is as well to remember that it is far 
more easy to prevent the occurrence of chil- 
blain than to cure it. A child or young per- 
son, after having been exposed for some time 
to the cold, should not be allowed to go too 
near the fire, nor even remain in a too warm 
room. It is rapid reaction that causes the 
chilblain. If the feet or hands have become 
numbed with the cold, exercise should be 
taken to restore them slowly; or they may be 
rubbed with powdcred starch, or, as suggested 
by an eminent authority, a liniment composed 
of the yolks of two eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of turpentine, and the same quantity of 
vinegar may be used to restore the circulation. 
The smell, however, of this liniment may be 
objected to, so one composed of two ounces 
of camphor liniment to one ounce of lauda- 
num, and the same quantity of hartshorn may 
be thought preferable. Jor the cure of a 
chilblain once formed, hundreds of remedies 
are from time to time recommended. A mix- 
ture of the compound tincture of iodine and 
liquor ammoniz, equal parts, painted over the 
inflamed parts twice a day, is probably as good 
as any. Glycerine or lime liniment eases the 
itching, and some may find relief from bath- 
ing the chilblain in a strong solution of alum : 
an ounce of the powder dissolved in a pint of 
soft water. 

Those who suffer much in winter from this 
disagreeable complaint, should take a course 
of cod liver oil and tincture of yellow bark 
before the cold weather comes on, or Parrish’s 
chemical tood with cod liver oil, Their own 
chemist will be able to state the proper dose, 
which should be according to age, and the 
length of time it may be taken to do good is 
about six weeks. Warm stockings and gloves 
prevent chilblains; tight shoes encourage 
them. 
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AN OCCASIONAL PAGE OF AMATEUR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THERE are few habits so conducive to a well- 
regulated mind as the careful writing down of 
one’s thoughts and sentiments in black and 
white, and our God-given power of influencing 
others for good is extended, if we are able to 
express ourselves clearly and correctly. This 
page is started with a view to encourage our 
girls in the practice of committing their 
thoughts and experiences to paper for the 
benefit of their sisters. Nothing thus printed 
is to be looked upon as perfect in composition, 
and the Editor wishes it to be understood 
that he will print only such verses or papers 
as shall be written in correct taste, interest- 
ing in subject to the general reader, and shall 
contain the age of the writer, and be certified 
as her dona fide work by a parent, minister, 
or teacher, 
Stptember, 18So, 

DEAR $1R,—I congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of THe GIRL’s Own Paper. I think it 
would be impossible to publish one more suit- 
able for us girls. It has shortened many hours 
of solitude which I have spent in ‘a sick 
chamber, 

Iam eighteen years of age, and a confirmed 
invalid, with no hope of recovery in this 
world, though I anticipate it in the land where 
the inhabitants shall not say, “I am sick.” 

I have enclosed a copy of my verses (I have 
written a great many during my illness, but I 
fear they are not worthy of publication). Will 
you kindly give me your opinion of these, also 
my wriling ? 

A specdy answer will be considered a great 
favour by yours respectfully, “ PANSY.” 

P.S.—I have been obliged, through weak- 
ness, to write this at different times, which will 
xccount fora lack of uniformity. I scarcely 
like troubling you with my Ictter, seeing what 
a host of correspondents you have already, but 
trust to your kindness for an answer. 

To the Editor of THz Girt’s Own PAPER. 





“FEAR THOU NOT, FOR I AM 
WITH THEE.” 
OH! Father, I have waited 
A long, long time for Thec; 
And I am oft belated, 
For stormy is life’s sea. 
The clouds hang thick and heavy, 
My eyes are dim with tears; 
Oh! make my bark more steady, 
And scatter all my fears ! 


Ah! now I hear Thee whisper, 
In tones so soft and low :— 

“I know the way is hard, my child 
And fierce the winds that blow ; 


’ 


But fear thou not, for I am near, 
I will thy feet uphold; 

And soon the clouds shall disappear 
And show the lines of gold! 


“* A little longer, and the strife 
And turmoil shall be o’er; 

Thy cross laid down—‘a crown of life’ 
Be thine for evermore! 

When in the shining city, 
Among the white-robed throng, 

Thou’lt own thy Father’s way was best, 
And this shall be thy song :— 

‘The way which Thou has brought me 
I would have chosen, too, 

Could I have seen the glorious end 
Which then Thou hadst in view.’ 


PANSY. 


A GIRL’S SUMMER AFTERNOON 
WALK. 
THERE were half a dozen of us—two Blanches, 
Mary, Kate, Augusta, and Helen—all school- 


girls except one, who had reached the mature | 


age of eighteen. 

We all love to read Tue Girw’s Own 
PAPER, and as we were rejoicing a few weeks 
ago at the prospect of our approaching summer 
vacation, we thought it would be a good idea to 
celebrate what is known in this country as the 
breaking-up day by taking a long half-day’s 
ramble on the hills and moorlands. 

I confess that the idea was not original, but 
was suggested by those two delightful articles, 
“A Girl’s Walking Tour.” We (that is we 
girls) all live in the beautiful suburbs of that 
black, smoky, north-country manufacturing 
town Sheafville, and though we cannot see a 
vestige of the smoke in our west-end suburbs, 
yet we know that 7 zs near, and we decided 
that on the day in question we would get as 
far away from it as our feet could take us. 

We pride ourselves very much as young 
Jadies on being very practical, and so, as a 
matter of course, we all took well-stored 
knapsacks, and agreed that for the day we 
would be communists—divide all and share all. 

We lacked many of the advantages enjoyed 
by those tourists who traversed sylvan scenes 
of unrivalled beauty, rich in historical associa- 
tions. We had no such landmark as St. 
Martha's Church on the summit of a high 
green hill, with all its romance about Stephen 
Langton and his early love. Our way lay at 
first through highways, rather dusty, but more 
or less shaded by noble trees in all the glory 
of their summer foliage. There were frown- 
ing heath-clad hills in front, which we had to 
ascend before we could reach the breezy 


moorland sweeps which extend miles further 
than eye can reach. The weather was glorious, 
and our spirits rose to the occasion. We 
mounted the steep hills without suffering the 
least fatigue, for cool, pure, invigorating 
breezes were blowing in our faces and giving 
us all the elasticity that one feels in mountain 
climbing. 

I have omitted to state that we were ac- 
companied by a seventh party, a fine St 
Bernard’s dog, Hero, that was an immense 
acquisition. I will say nothing about him as 
a protector; that might seem a little ifr 
dignitatem ; but he supplied us with an u- 
limited amount of fun. Ofcourse, he wasa well. 
behaved dog, under proper control, and fit in 
every way to be the companion of girls. 

There were very few pedestrians on the | 
road, but numerous carriages, occupicd, of 
course, by many lazy people, who would have 
derived much greater benefit if they had walked 
as we did. 

In some parts there were stone walls at the | 
sides of the road, which afforded excellent scope 
for gymnasticexercises. Weclimbed them back- 
wards and forwards, one after the other, fol- 
lowed by Hero, whose gambols, I fear, dit | 
not afford all the pleasure to other travellers 
that they did to us. We were requested, time 
after time, to keep him strictly in our own 
company, and certainly all passers-by kept at j 
a very respectful distance, which was quile 
agreeable to us. ait 

We walked some miles on the moors, until 
we could see nothing but moor around us and 
sky above. The July sun was shining brightly, 
the heather was in full bloom, and the purest | 
of air was blowing in alpine-like breezes ove! 
the wide expanse. | 

But we began to feel keenly * the strong dt- 
mands of appetite,” so we directed our ste[s 
towards an inn on the moors—‘‘ Goat House, 
well known to the inhabitants of Sheafville. 

We ordered tea, of course, being Yorkshire 
girls, and were well supplied with real, rich 
country cream and fresh eggs. We tliet 
emptied our knapsacks, and arranged a 
stores on the table in proper order, as we va 
agreed to have all things in common, het 
were beef sandwiches, ham sandwiches, salmo", 
pork pie, a seed cake, cold buttered peanals 
preserved ginger, raspberry jam, scores B 
greengages, It was just a fair average ae 
shire tea, not a really elaborate one; thos 
Jfétes (the grand teas) are reserved for brilliat® 
Christmas times. We did not wish to wast 
anything, and we did not desire the w+ 
carrying anything back, and so the omnis 
appeared, Hero haying a good share as we 
the rest. 


We refreshed ourselves, we rested, and then 
we commenced the return journey. We filled 
our baskets for friends at home with the 
beautiful purple heather, that freely-given 
mountain flower which Charlotte Bronté loved 
so well. We were none of us in the least 
tired (indeed, we should have scorned to be), 
and we walked along at a quick step in the 
highest spirits, laughing, joking, chatting, 
whilst Hero frolicked about and took a bath 
in every pool and brook that we passed. We 
all reached our homes about half-past nine, 
after a walk of seventeen miles. ; 

We could scarcely go to bed that night, so 
much had we to tell of the merry doings in 
our expedition. It was a pleasant time that 
we shall long remember, and we fully acknow- 
ledge our obligations to THE GIRL’s Own 
PareER for the bright idea which proved such 
a great success, B. G. S. 


sey] 


CHAPTER IV. 


EXT day Mary was at 
her usual place behind 
the little counter, for 
the shutters were down 

“@, carly,and businesswas 

” to be resumed as usual. 

Life had its purpose for 

her now, and she must 

strain every nerve and 

waste not a single op- 

portunity if she would 

lessenthe heavy burden 

of the debt that hung 
like a nightmare on her soul. 

And from henceforth it was no idle 
life she Jed. She worked early and late, 
never spared herself, lived within the 
utmost bounds of economy, denied her- 
self almost every pleasure and relaxa- 
tion, bending her whole energies to the 
one object she had in view. 

Of course, the whole affair was dis- 
cussed and re-discussed in all its 
bearings by the whole village, as any 
affair of more or less importance is 
always discussed in small communities, 
and the verdict passed upon the girl’s 
conduct was by no means unanimous. 
Some few applauded, but the greater 
portion thought ‘‘ she was an idiot for her 
pains. Why should she bother herself 
paying the old man’s debts when, no 

“ doubt, things could be arranged comfort- 

able somehow, and then she could begin 
With a clean score.’’ These latter, be it 
remarked, were none of them creditors 
of the old man. 

But Mary went on her way unmoved 
by praise or blame. She had given a 
sacred promise, and she would perform 
it, come what might, and she was not to 
€ deterred from her purpose by adverse 
criticism. So she set herself steadily to 
work, saving every penny that she pos- 
sibly could, as eagerly as the veriest 
miser, and wearying herself with en- 
deavours to make the little shop more 
attractive to entice customers. 

And gradually as new objects of in- 
terest came to the fore the curiosity of 
the neighbours died away, and Mary was 
left in peace to pursue her own course. 








L PROMISED FATHER. 


““MAN’S EXTREMITY, GOD’S 
OPPORTUNITY.” 


My heart is sad, and sorrows one by one 
Fall heavy on my head ; 

My grief’s my own, and, if it must be known, 
My hope is well-nigh dead. 


I’ve waited years, but waiting seems in vain. 
“Wait longer,” some will say, 

But to experience bitter pangs again, 
Thus dying hope to stay. 


My burden, it is more than I can bear ; 
But who shall heal my grief ? 
The world’s gay life? There’s nought but 
sorrow here ; 
In Heaven alone relief. 
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Dear Lord, my burden at Thy feet I'll lay, 
And Thou wilt heal and cure, 

And show to me the only, the right way 
To live, life to endure. 


Not with many a fond regret and sigh 
For earth’s gay flowing tide, 

But wits a Heaven-turned earnest eye, 
With Thee, dear Lord, as guide. 


God, when in utter helplessness and fear, 
Clinging, I trust to Thee, 

Oh! then lend loving aid and presence near, 
Succour and comfort me. 


In man’s extremity Thy loving aid 
Doth open out a way ; 

Thy opportunity when we, o’erweighed, 
Our burdens on Thee lay. 


F. P. (aged 15). 


PROMISED FATHER.” 


A TRUE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 


It even began to be forgotten that Tom 
Altham had once shown such a decided 
preference for Mary. Perhaps he fought 
shy, said some, when it was found under 
what circumstances old John Hayes had 
died, and no blame to him. If there 
ever had been anything between the two, 
said others, it was all over now. They 
were too good friends for there to be 
anything more between them. For Tom 
would often call in upon Mary, cither 
during business hours to make some 
purchase, or in the evening when busi- 
ness was slack. He would come then 
and chat with her for a few moments 
over the counter, and was always ready 
to help her in any difficulty, or to assist 
her in any way she would allow. 

No, they were far too good friends to 
be lovers, said the neighbours; and 
Tom was a likely young fellow who 
could no doubt take his pick from any of 
the girls of the village, with whom he 
had always been a favourite. Why, there 
was Kitty Forrest, the baker’s daughter, 
with her yellow curls and blue eyes, 
whom he could have for the asking, as 
anyone knew; and there was Polly 
Weston, who would give her eyes for 
him, and her father the richest man in 
the neighbourhood, with only that one 
daughter. 


But Tom was invulnerable to the at- 
tractions of Miss Weston’s fortune and 
personal charms; and Kitty Forrest 
curled her yellow tresses and flashed her 
blue eyes upon him in vain. If his 
friends chaffed him about the two young 
ladies he merely laughed it off, saying 
he was cut out for an old bachelor, and 
did not intend to give up his freedom 
yet awhile. 

And so thetime passed. The seasons 
came and went, but no special changes 
seemed to visit the sleepy little village 
of Cleasthorpe. Children were born, 
old people passed away and were laid to 
rest in the green churchyard; young 
men said good-bye to their native place 
and went to seek their fortunes either 
abroad or in some busy town, but still 
the life of the village went on undisturbed 
in its accustomed groove. 


Polly Weston had married Harry 
Forrest, while his sister Kitty, despair- 
ing of making any impression on ‘om 
Altham'’s obdurate heart, had smiled 
upon the suit of a neighbouring young 
farmer, whose heart had been taken 
captive by her blue eyes and yellow 
curls. 

And Tom Altham still lived with his. 
old mother in their comfortable little 
home at the end of the village, while 
Mary Hayes toiled away at the work of 
her shop, growing paler and quicter as. 
time went by. 

But her hard, unremitting labour had 
its reward when, at the end of each 
year, she saw the heavy debt growing 
less and less, though at times, when 
weary and disheartened at the slow pro- 
gress she made, she felt as if the money 
were being coined out of her heart’s. 
blood. For she seemed to advance so 
lamentably slowly in her appointed duty 
and time was slipping by so quickly 
and she seemed to have had so little 
youth, but to be growing an old woman 
before her time, and sometimes she did 
so long for a little ease and pleasure, a 
little respite from the grinding toil of. 
her every-day duties. 

But it was not often that such thoughts. 
troubled her. In truth she had little 
time to indulge in them, and even when 
most tempted to repine and rebel shr- 
always had the thought to comfort-her 
that she was doing right, and that the 
reward for her long patient service was 
sure to come, if not in this life, at least 
hereafter. 

And meantime she took a silent secrct 
comfort in the fact that Tom Altham 
remained unmarried. Many of their 
young companions were married, and 
had clusters of little ones around their 
knees. But Tom remained with his old 
mother, and though he never spoke 
a word of love to Mary now, yet the 
fact was a great comfort to her. 

Time passed on. Mary was a girl no 
longer. There were lines of anxious 
care and thought on the drow that used 
to be so smooth, and her abundant 
brown tresses were streaked with silver 
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threads, But the light of a steadfast row—Knit three, thread forward, slip one, 2nd Row.—Slip one, knit one, purl two, § 
holy purpose had given her face a knit two together, draw the slipped stitch knit one, purl seven. : 
beauty better than that of her early girl- ove thread forward, repeat. Purl the qth 3rd Row.—Slip one, knit one, wool for. § 
hood. For if the bloom and freshness 224 every alternate row. The pattern is now ward, knit two together, knit three, pur | 


of youth had departed, in their place ree gees 


had come a chastened gentleness and a 15.) see that 


edged _ stit- 

————— ches I have 
PATTERNS FOR. KNITTING. taken no 
notice of, 

NITTING is one of the because it 

* most convenient kinds of is always 
fancy work, open to oll understood 
or young, at all times they are 
aed in all places. It knitted 
affords an especially plain. The 
# agreeable pastime for two stitches 
* winter evenings, when lost by knit- 
fine art embroidery is ting two 
not available. This ex- together, 
plains its long use, and and drawing 


* * 
P ae . the constant demand for the slipped 
oot. new knitting stitches. To satisfy one over, are 
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four the useful mania Ihave chosena made up | Wea 

a) few designs, more or less open, when you WANN), cess \ A 
and all easy enough to be put the Y AVON WANG Swife uy NY) ) NW) Sei 

executed by any young girl with the slightest’ thread for- ail GEN OANG NYA We AS i WE. WA if WA VS i: vi 

knowledge of knitting. Each of the patterns ward twice. SENCESSSESSGSSSSSESEBS SONASESSSS SESS 

may be worked in cotton or wool, either with “What can aps a : : : 

steel or bone needles, according toits intended be made FG, 2,.—SPACED RECTANGLES. 


adaptation, With such a wide range surely with this ; ; 
our young friends will find many opportunities stitch?” you ask —light shawls, hoods, one, knit two together, wool forward, purl 
to utilize these simple stitches for something fichus, and capes. Tor the latter I will, two. 


suitable, both for their own use and for present- another time, give you a regular pattern, 4th Row.—Like the 2nd. 
making, not forgetting Christmas giftsto the showing the mode of shaping by in- 5th Row.—Slip one, knit two, wool for 
poor. crease. To-day I will just, in passing, ward, knit two together, knit two, purl one, 
Let us begin with the Lozenge Pattern, tell you the elementary way to widen and wool forward, knit two together, purl two. 
fig. 1. narrow at will. You have merely to employ 6th Row.—Similar to the 2nd. ° 
Pretty and showy though it looks, it will graduated sizes of needles at regular inter- 7th Row.—Slip one, knit three, wool for- 


not strain your memory in the least, for it con- vals. Workers occasionally change their wool ward, knit two together, knit onc, pur! ong, 

tains in reality but two rows to learn. Now also, but beginners had better content them- ‘knit two together, wool forward, purl two. 

quickly catch up your needles, and, just to try selves with the variation of needles alone. Jn 8th Row.—Like the 2nd. 

the stitch, cast on fourteen stitches, six for precisely the same way you can manage the gth Row.—Slip one, knit four, wool for 

each lozenge and two for the edges. Knit a goring of petticoats, for which a most appro- ward, knit two together, purl one, wool lr 
priate design will be yard, knit two together, purl two. 
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Fic. 1.—LOZENGE PATTERN. Fic. 3.--CAsLt AND OPENWORK STRIVES. 


foundation row ; then, for the Ist row, thread Ist Row.—Slip one, wool forward, knit work, through which a bright-coloured an 
forward, slip one, knit two together, draw the two together, knit four, purl one, wool is visible. Notwithstanding its raise ae 
lipped stitch over the knitted one, thread for- forward, knit two together, purl one, knit the cable is often used for stockings requ re 
ward, knit three, repeat. Purlthe 2ndrow. 3rd__ one. extra warmth. Next time you go 0 


Crystal Palace try to see, in one of the show- 
cases, the pair of grey stockings knitted by the 
children of the Industrial School, similar to 
the pair worked for the Princess of Wales. 

Cast on six stitches for the cable, and nine 
for the openwork, making fifteen in all, which 
you multiply according to the desired number 
of the stripes. 

Ist Row.—Knit six *, purl one, wool for- 
ward, slip one, knit one, draw the slipped 
stitch over the knitted one, repeat from * 
twice. The six plain ones stand for the tor- 
sade, and the rest for the open lines. , 

end Row.—Purl. : 

3rd Row.—Same as Ist. 

4th Row.—Purl. : 

sth Row.—Here take a third needle, on 
which slip the three first stitches; leave them 
there while you knit the three remaining’ 
stitches of the cable in the usual way ; notice 
that the extra needle with the three slipped 
stitches lies in front and to the right ; with it 
you are going to form the twist. Be careful 
to choose this supplementary needle without 
any knob, for the stitches are first slipped on 
to one end and afterwards knitted off from 
the opposite one by the needle which bears 
only the three stitches last knitted. In doing 
this the three slipped stitches cross the knitted 
ones, thus reversing their place and lying last 
instead of first. ! 

Tae two following patterns, the linked 
scallop (fig. 4), and the ladder (fig. 5), are 
taken from stockings; .therefore I will first 
explain them as worked in the circular way. 
You know, of course, that circular knitting is 
made with four or five needles, round after 
round, just as for stockings, cuffs, or sleeves ; 
hence you always knit in front, and never at 
the back, as must be done when knitting with 
two needles, Cast twelve stitches on two 
needles and thirteen on a third, (Linked 
scallop, fig. 4.) 
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Fic. 4.—Linkep ScALLop. 


This allows six scallops of six stilches each, 
and one ever the seam stitch, which, as usual, 
is purled in every row. 1st Round.— * Purl 


\ one, knit three, purl one, make a turned stitch, 


that is, slip one, and, with the very needle 
that held it, take’ it on again, seizing it from 
the Lack to twist it, then knit it; this turning 
does not alter the plain knitting, but gives it 
more relief ;—an improvement in the case of a 
dividing line. Repeat from * five times. 
Knit ‘the second and third rounds like the 
first. 4th. Round.—Purl one, leave the wool 
in front, slip one, knit two together, draw the 
slipped stitch over the lmnitted one. Make 
one, by twisting the wool right round the 
needle. Purl one, make a turned stitch, purl 
one, repeat. 

To execute the same pattern with two needles 
Aden as follows: Cast on any number 

lvisible by six and two over for edge stitches 
na be knitted plain. Work the rst row 
exeatly as in the circular knitting. For the 
“ne row, necessarily made at the back, knit 


one, Durl three, knit one, make a turned stitch 
in purling, repeat. 


PATTERNS FOR KNITTING. 


The “3rd row resembles the 1st, and the 4th 
row is like the 2nd. The 5th row is the same 
as the qth one of the circular mode. 6th 
row: Knit one, purl the made stitch, purl 
. turned stitch, purl the next made stitch, 
knit one, purl a turned stitch again. 

The ladder stripe (fig. 5) also contains six 
stitches foreach pattern. Cast on thirty-seven 
as before. 
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HIG. 5.—LADDER STRIPE. 


Ist Round.—Knit three, one turned stitch, 
one purl, one turned stitch, repeat. 


2nd Round.—Thread forward. Slip one, 


knit two together, draw the slipped stitch over, 


thread forward, one turned stitch, one pw, 
one turned stitch, repeat. 

To work the ladder stripe flat take two 
needles, and: cast.on a number divisible by six 
with two.extra for edge stitches. The Ist row 
repeats exactly the ist round. In the 2nd 
row purl the turned’stitch. Knit one, purl 
the turned stitch, purl three, repeat. The 3rd 
row is the same as the second round of the 
circular knitting. 

4th Row.—Purl the turned stitch, knit one, 
purl the turned stitch, purl the next three, 
that is the two made stitches and the one 
formed by drawing the slipped stitch over. 


Little children, like grown up people, are 
fond of variety, and weary of practising the 
plain knitting stitch again and again; ex- 
pressly to humour them, I have added the 
little cut (fig 6), which represents an open- 
work formed by merely knitting plain until the 
last row but one, when every alternate stitch 
is dropped. The loose loops run down as in a 
Jacob’s ladder, leaving barred stripes between 
the lines of chain. 
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Fic 6.—KNITTING WITH DRopPED STITCHES. 
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The tiniest little child can manage this 
A BC pattern, for a pinoushion cover, 
antimacassar, or a doll’s quilt, and will be 
delighted to see her work when shown-up by 
a pink or blue lining. ae 

The same easy design is now much em- 
ployed for heelless socks and stockings, known 
as American, Italian, German, and English. 
‘Whatever may be its origin; its execution at 
all events offers no difficulty. It dispenses 
with all shaping of leg and heel, and re- 
sembles a. long narrow bag, pointed at the 
toeend. 

The elasticity of the knitting allows it to 
mould perfectly to the leg and foot. For the 
working, mount the ordinary number of 
stitches and rib the top for about three inches, 
and cast off loosely; you have then a ribbed 
bracelet, the stitches of which you pick up 
again on the three needles and proceed to knit 
plain for about ten inches, without troubling 
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Fic 7.—STocKiInG WITHOUY HEEL. 


yourself with seam stitches or decreasings. 
At the last round, drop every alternate stitch, 
which will, of course, leave only half the 
original number on the needles ; proceed with 
the toes as if finishing an ordinary stocking. 
Lastly stretch the bag until every dropped 
stitch has reached the top rib, when it will 
have become twice as long as before; hence 
you must take your measures carefully and 
only knit about half the intended length. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
IN FOREIGN TONGUES. 

PERHAPS the most remarkable view of the 
circulation of the Book of Common Prayer is 
afforded by the consideration, of the abund- 
ance of the translations in foreign languages. 
Wecopy the following list from 
Blunt’s ** Annotated Book cf 
Common Prayer”: — Latir, 
Greek, Hebrew, Welsh, 
Irish, Gaelic, Manx, French, 

erman, Spanish, - Portu- 
guese, Italian, Dutch, Danish, 
jXussian, Polish, Modern 


Greek, Persian, Turkish, 
Armenian, Armeno - Turkish, 
Arabic, Hindustani,  Mah- 


ratta, Lamil, Susu, Amharic, 
Telugoo, Chinese, Hawaiian, 
Kafir, Bullom, Yoruban, 
Malay, Dyak, Singhalese, 
Indo-Portuguese, Cree, Mala- 
gasy, Maori. This may seem 
a sufficiently remarkable list, 
but it is easy to supplement 
it. We may add, for example 
— Maltese, Ogybway, Muncey, 
Marathu, Zulu, Assamese, 
Mandarin Colloquial Dialect, 
Swahili, Hangchow, Sesuto, 
Mota, Burmese, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Bechuana, Esqui- 
maux. And the number of 
translations is constantly in- 
creasing as missionary opera- 
tions are extended. 
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A DOLEFUL TALE. 


AN old man watched the rosy clouds 
Of sunset bright and fair, 
He clasped his withered hands, and 
traced 
Some far off vision there ; 
Aud babbling, senseless words came 
forth, 
Half terror, and half prayer. 


** Be calm, dear father, ’tis the sun 
That bathes the clouds in red, 

Bright paths as those may be the streets 
Where angel footsteps tread.’’ 

She spoke as to a wayward child, 
And stroked his silvered head. 
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Mysterious intercourse was theirs, 
For childhood’s second day 
Had quenched the old man’s thought, 
and borne 
The light of soul away ; 
And on the girl’s wan brow was laid 
The touch of swift decay. 
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But, hark! a step rings on the stair, 
A hand is at the door; 

She starts—a form, long wept as lost, 
Is standing on the floor; 

A tremor, like a summer breeze, 
Strikes to her spirit’s core. 
























































‘Am I not welcome ? darling, speak! 
Far on a distant soil 

I sought, with iron will and hand, 
The heritage of toil ; 

And I have come as victor back— 
Aye, and with victor’s spoil. 





















































‘Our home shall be a stately home, 
For this I sought the prize ; 
Thro’ years, by day and night, I strove, 
That, with a glad surprise, 
I, with my hard-earned wealth, should 
meet 
The sunshine of your eyes. 











“« Why do you weep, and show me now 
Your mother’s vacant chair? 

Why do you press your father’s hand 
With sobbings of despair ? 

Why do you name the dank graveyard, 
And say yoz7- home is there ? 


“Alas! alas! I see it all— 
Oh! bitter, cruel fate! 
’Twas love and hope, not gold, could 
cheer, 
Your life so desolate ; 
And now your breaking heart but tells 
That I have come too late.”’ 


M. M. P. 


THE QUEEN 0! 


CHAPTER III. 
UNCLE LABAN, 


AY followed her grand- 
mother through a 
steep garden into 
the house, which was 
called Derwen Fach, 
or The Little Oak. 
They entered at once 
upon the kitchen, 

where a comfortable 

was burning, 
which seemed to 
cheer the  child’s 
drooping spirits. This 
new world appeared 
very different to her 
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from the one _ she 
had quitted only that morning. Old 
Peggy. as her grandmother was 


called, lifted her ona settle that stood 
on one side of the fire, and surveyed her 
attentively. May put one finger on her 
lip, and looked much as if she was about 
to cry; but she refrained bravely, and 
fixed her shrewd eyes_on her grand- 
mother instead, as if to say, ‘‘I, too, 
want to know what sort of person you 
are.’ This made Peggy burst out 
laughing until her fat sides shook with 
her own merriment. May disliked being 
laughed at even more than being stared 
at, and slipped off the settle, which 
rather increased Peggy’s mirth. She 
was, indeed, what is called ‘‘a jolly old 
woman,’ and no one who saw her 
comely, round, unwrinkled face for the 
first time could have believed that she 
Was over seventy years of age. A 
stranger might have taken her for fifty. 
But May did not speculate concerning 
her age; she only thought her very rude. 
And as Peggy spoke little or no English, 
this first impression was hard to erase. 
However, she submitted to have her 
jacket taken off, during which proceed- 
ing she abstracted Terpsichore from its 
pocket. 


Her grandfather came in just as this 
was effected, and began to talk to his 
Wife in Welsh, while May stood before 
the fire and surveyed them and the 
abode that was henceforth to be her 
home. Even she, young as she was, 
felt how great was the contrast between 
the aged pair, who yet looked almost 
youthful. Evan was tall and thin; 
Peggy short and stout. He was grave ; 
she mirthful. His features were long 
and sharp, hers short and round; and 
their manner corresponded to their 
appearance. The kitchen in which they 
stood was much like ordinary cottage 
Tooms, though the house professed to be 
afarm and its owner a farmer. It was 
Well filled with furniture, and May was 
Particularly attracted by a tall ‘clock 
With a half-moon on its face, and a 
corner cupboard resplendent in orna- 
ments, glass, and silver. She had not, 
however, long to make her observations, 
for ker grandfather, remarked that she 
must be hungry, and she nodded an 
affirmative. There was a round table 
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placed by the cettle near the fire, on 
which tea-things were spread, and a 
delicious odour of cooking greeted the 
child’s olfactory nerves, though she had 
not discovered whence it came. She 
was soon enlightened, for Peggy went to 
the fire, and moved something on the top 
of it, which turned out to be a cake cook- 
ing on a sheet of iron, which May after- 
wards learned was called plank bread. 
This was soon transferred to the table 
and duly buttered, after which some 
slices of bacon were abstracted from a 
Dutch-oven that stood on a trivet before 
the fire. 

“‘Isn’t it nice, Terpsichore ?’’ whis- 
pered May. 

“She can talk, then?’’ exclaimed 
Peggy to Evan. ‘‘I was afraid she was 
deaf and dumb. She do look queer and 
half starved.’’ 

‘‘ Stupid woman, you know she is 
from London, and talks English,’ re- 
plied Evan. 

“Oh, poo’ fellow! poo’ fellow!’ 
exclaimed Peggy, putting her hand 
suddenly on May’s head. ‘’Tis like 
a fleece of wool,’’ she added to her 
husband. 

May withdrew, scarcely liking to be 
called ‘‘ poo’ fellow,’? and not under- 
standing the scantiness of her grand- 
mother’s English vocabulary. She 
ceased to think about it, however, when 
she was told to take a seat that was 
placed for her at the tea-table, and she 
found herself in face of the dainties she 
had been longing to taste. With a side 
glance at Peggy, she laid Terpsichore 
near her teacup. Evan said grace, 
upon which she was off her chair in a 
second, folded her hands, shut her eyes, 
and repeated distinctly the rythmical 
grace she had been taught in London. 

‘God bless her! Mary didn’t forget 
her own teaching, then,’ said Evan, 
while a tear rolled down Peggy’s cheek. 

‘“* Did thy mother teach thee that ?”’ 

May nodded. She had not yet for- 
gotten Mr. Everton’s injunction to keep 
quiet and good. She was soon eating 
vigorously, and delighted her grand- 
mother by her tidy use of knife, fork, 
and spoon. 

“‘\WVe must fatten herup. Milk’s the 
best thing for her,’’ remarked Peggy, 
aside, and poured plenty of milk into 
her tea. ‘‘ Look you, Evan, see how 
she sops up the dripping with her bread. 
There’s careful she is.”’ 

‘She hasn’t had too much to eat, I’ll 
warrant,’’ sighed Evan. 

May had never tasted anything so 
nice in her life as that plank bread, and 
it seemed asif she would never have 
done eating. But she finished at last 
with a heavy sigh, which set her grand- 
mother laughing again, slipped off her 
chair, and once more repeated her grace. 


Just as she was uttering the last word 
a man walked in, who appeared to May 
almost as much of a nefro as the boy 
she had seen on her way to the farm. 


“Ts that Mary’s child?’’ he asked, 


MAY, 


walked up to her and took her in his 
arms. ‘‘ Poor Mary! poor little orphan!’’ 
he muttered, as he pressed his blackened 
cheek to hers. 

Sympathy! what a power it has! 
May forgot the mine-blackened face and 
the grimy garments in that warm, 
fatherly embrace. It opened the sluices 
of the little heart, so long courageously 
closed, and she began to sob. 

‘Put her down, Laban. She is 
frightened at thy black face,’ said 
Evan. 

But when Laban essayed to do so, she 
clung to him. 

‘‘She is tired to death, poor lamb,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Best put her to bed.’ And 
without more ado he carried her into an 
inner room, which served for bed-chamber 
and parlour. Here a long sort of crib 
had been prepared for her, which she 
was too much overcome to notice that 
night, though subsequently she took 
much pleasure in the elaborate carving 
of its black, oaken panels, 

‘*Give me some flannel to wipe the 
soot off,’’ he said to his mother. ‘‘ Don’t 
cry; Uncle Laban won’t hurt you,’’ he 
added, wiping the black from her face, 
but her moist eyelids had already closed 
over the blue eyes, and she was half 
asleep. He undressed her tenderly, 
while Evan and Peggy fumbled over 
the strap of her little box, and succeeded 
in finding her night-dress, which was 
soon slipved on. 

‘“‘I don’t see a cap,”’ muttered Peggy. 

“Couldn’t put that golden fleece into 
acap,’ returned Evan, becoming unin- 
tentionally classical. 

But no sooner was she laid in her 
snow-white bed than she started up in 
terror, glanced wildly about her, and 
cried ‘‘‘lerpsichore, Terpsichore.”’ 

‘“What dost mean by such a heathen 
name?’’ asked Evan, little knowing 
how near the truth was his question. 

‘My baby—my doll!’’ she screamed 
in agony. 

Peggy understood, having seen it on 
the tea-table. She waddled laughing 
into the other room and returned with 
the little ballet dancer, whom May em- 
braced with transport. Then she knelt 
down on her bed, placed the doll on her 
pillow, clasped her hands, closed her 
eyes, and began to say her prayers. 

‘Let us pray with and for the child,’’ 
said old Evan, and the trio knelt down 
beside the cot, while she prayed God to 
“bless papa and mamma, not forgetting 
Terpsichore.’’ When she had concluded. 
with our Lord’s prayer, she opened her 
eyes, and saw the others still on their 
knees. ‘‘ Hush!’ she whispered to 
Terpsichore ; but was asleep again before 
they rose. 

They laid her in her bed, and as she 
instinctively opened her little arms, 
Laban placed the dollin them, and she 
slumbered in perfect peace, 

‘What in the world is this ?’’ asked 
Peggy, seating herself on a carved oak 
chair, and stooping to pick up a wreath 
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of artificial flowers that had fallen out of 
the child’s box. 

“Tt is hawthorn! How 
said Laban, examining it. 

‘*Some tinsel temptation of Satan, 
like that doll. Put it away, grand- 
mother,”’ said Evan, severely. 

Peggy soon laid, not only the wreath 
or crown, but May’s whole wardrobe, in 
a drawer which had been previously 
cleared, and the box was pushed under 

. the crib. 

‘*Here’s our Mary’s Bible, that the 
ladies gave her,’’ cried Peggy, breaking 
down for the first time. 

They all examined the sacred volume, 
and all uttered a ‘Thank God for 
this.” 

‘‘Have you had any more news of 
her?’* asked Laban, who, although a 
hale man of about forty, was her uncle, 
and consequently, May’s great uncle. 

‘* Nothing but what the clergyman 
wrote,’’ replied Evan. ‘' He said that 
he had been with Mary on her death- 
bed, and that he had asked her for the 
address of her friends. that he might 
communicate with them about the child. 
She gave him mine, saying she did not 
know whether her husband was alive 
or dead. When I wrote back and asked 
him to send the child here and see that 
poor Mary was decently buried, he 
replicd that the child was in the Union, 
but that my wishes should be attended 
to. As can’t write English, I asked 
Miss Edith to write for me, and 1 expect 
she will have another letter next week. 
She was here this morning with one she 
received saying the child would be here 
to-day. That Mr. Everton must be a 
pious man, and Lan thankful Mary had 
him with her.”’ 

‘- How different it would have been if 
she had married a neighbour,’’ sighed 
Laban. 

‘That sort of artist chap was quite 
unsuitable,’ responded Evan. ‘It 
would never have happened if I hadn’t 
been weak enough to let him paint her 
picture. He said he was poor, and that 
her face would make his fortune. Poor 
indeed! He had better have broken 
stones upon the roads down here than 
have taken her up to London to 
starve.” 

‘‘ | believe they loved one another all 
the same,’ put in ‘Peggy. ‘‘ What a 
pretty wedding they had; and how happy 
ther scomed’™ ~  : ° 
_ “She knew it was contrary to my 
wishes, who brought her up from child- 
‘hood,’ said Fvan. ‘‘ Do you remember 
the explosion, Laban, when her father 
was killed in the mine, along with his 
two sons and five others! Keep your 
house in ordet, Laban, lest a like thing 
come upon you.”’ 

‘God forbid, father! I shall never 

forget it,’’ replied Laban, with a groan. 
_ There now! don’t go over that 
tertible story again,’ put in Peggy, 
throwing her apron over her cap and 
pinners, as if to shut ont the recollection. 
‘“Go you home, Laban, or you’ll never 
be washed for Sunday,’ she continued. 
-“* And I’ll-be bound there’s ’Lisbeth and 
Leah and Rachel, and all the rest, wait- 
ing with the tub ready and the water 
boltia’’  " * : 
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‘Meredith left his post to run across 
the field to me. You must punish him. 
‘Spare the rod, spoil the child.’ That’s 
what Peggy did to Mary,’’ said Evan. 

‘‘He has told me, father; he will 
never do it again. He wanted just to 
see the new cousin, and said she was 
like one ofthe dolls in the fair,’’ returned 
Laban, hurrying off with a hasty good- 
night. 

‘* He spoils that lad,’’ muttered Evan. 

‘‘No good to be too strict,’’ said 
Peggy, under her voice, bestirring her- 
self to clear the kitchen before retiring 
for the night. 

Evan remained some time seated by 
May’s cot. The moonlight streamed in 
through the window, the firelight through 
the open door, and the beam and glow 
kindled the old-fashioned furniture into 
something that seemed almost like life. 
The sheep-dog had crept into the room, 
and lay unnoticed at his feet; while a 
tortoiseshell cat and kitten lay undis- 
turbed within the large cupboard bed- 
stead that had served him and Peggy as 
a nightly couch for half a century. ‘his 
bedstead, with its panelled door, was, 
like the cot, chest-of-drawers, clothes- 
chest, and chairs, of carved oak, 
blackened by time. The old couple 
might have realised a small fortune by 
the sale of these articles to some anti- 
quary, but they preferred keeping their 
own heir-looms to letting them be else- 
where. 

Evan had fallen into a dream of 
retrospection, and while apparently 
watching May’s pale little face, had let 
his thoughts wander backward through 
all his wedded life. Although neither 
he nor Peggy had ever been far from 
their home, they had seen more vicissi- 
tudes in it than most people. They had 
there brought up a large family, who 
were, as the market woman had said 
that morning, scattered all over the 
earth. He could count his descendants 
by scores; some of whom were abroad, 
some at home, but only comparatively 
few lived in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. .His son Laban and his family, 
and a daughter who had married a small 
farmer like himself, were the nearest, 
though he had many grandsons variously 
employed in the country. He was eighty 
years old, and now the youngest of his 
numerous descendants, as far as he 
knew, slumbered beside him, and he and 
his wife must begin life again for -her 
sake. The two lofts that used to serve 
as bedrooms for his children were 
converted into cheese-room and granary, 
and she was to occupy the space below- 
stairs that her mother used to fill. He 
was too old, he thought, for such a 
responsibility, yet must he do his duty 
by the child. But at least she should 
not be spoilt. He would be strict 
and stern with her, as he strove to be 
with Meredith, and if it pleased God to 
let her grow up, she should go to no 
worldly amusements, where she could 
fall in with such a man as her father. 

‘‘ How much longer are you going to 
sit there addling your brains over that 
child,’ broke in Peggy, startling him 
from his dreams. ‘‘’lis bedtime over 
and over again, and here’s your pipe 
unsmoked.”’ 


Evan rose at the conjugal command, 
and the whiff of his tobacco, together 
with the cheerful sound of Peggy’s voice, 
dispelled his anxieties for the moment. 

(Zo be continued.) 


TWO AMERICAN HEROINES. 











$ HE name of 
c= Darling is al- 
“: ready famous in 
the annals of 
heroism. As 
long as Eng- 
lish men and 
women value 
the courage 
which out. 
weighs. the 
thought of self 
it always must be rever- 
enced by them. — 

In our own time two 
girls of the same name 
dwelling upon the Cana- 
dian shore have proved 
themselves not unworthy 
namesakes of the heroic 
Grace. 

Upon the 5th of De- 
cember, 1879, Maggie 
and Jessie Darling were 
quietly occupied in their 
father’s house at Lans- 
downe, Ontario, when a 
cry of alarm reached their ears. Start. 
ing up from their work, they rushed to the 
window which overlooked the river St. Law- 
rence, and a terrible sight met their gave. 
Robert and Alexander Carnegie, in the full 
enjoyment ofa day upon the river, found then:- 
selves face to face with death by the sudden 
upsetting of their boat, to which as it floate.! 
upside down they were clinging with th: 
energy of despair. Happily jor them their 
agonized cry for help reached ears open to 
the dangers and sufferings of others. With- 
out a thought of themselves, Maggie an 
Jessie hastened to the shore, where the ligh: 
skiff in which their father journeyed up aw! 
down the St. Lawrence was moored. 

Quickly, with prompt and-energetic actior, 
they launched it, and in almost as short a time 
as the record of their deed consumes, wer: 
rowing rapidly against the current to the assisl- 
ance of the drowning men. With firm hand; 
and muscles straining in the effort the brave girls 
lessened the distance with every stroke, The 
spectators quickly gathered upon the shove 
and watched with breathless interest the rapid 
transit of the little skiff. As they neared the 
struggling figures in the river, the silence was 
only broken by a sigh of anxious expectation 
from the waiting, watching group. Every eye 
was strained in the effort to watch the even!, 
and when the boat was within easy reach ant 
the sole remaining question was how the 
rescue so gallantly attempted was to le 
carried out, it is not difficult to realise the 
overwhelming anxiety which must have mad: 
the flying minutes appear like hours. 

How it was accomplished none can tell, but 
in a very short space of time the little ski" 
was on its homeward way, the heavier by the 
weight of the two young men, who thus saved 
by the prompt heroism of the brave girls, wer 
too overwhelmed for words. As they near:d 
the land, outstretched hands welcomed them, 
and a few moments found them receiving such 
succour and assistance as willing hearts and 
hospitable homes could afford. An account 
of this noble rescue was forwarded to ou! 
Royal Humane Society, and to the numbers 
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_ MY DISTRICT AND HOW I ViSIT IT. 


of those whom England loves to honour have 
been added the names of two noble American 


cirls. 

” Self-forgetfulness, the highest quality of 
human nature, meets its own reward. Dearer 
to Jessi¢ and Maggie Darling than any fame 
which their deed has brought them, more 
precious than the glory attached to the medai 
which has been awarded them, will surely be 
that triumph over self and selfish considera- 
tions which they so abundantly proved by 
their action. 

It is not given to everyone to rescue the 
life of another, but it zs given to us all to live 
in daily conquest of self. Courage is not the 
work of a moment; it is the outcome of previous 
training in thought for others, in self-contvol, 
and in noble deeds. Let us live nobly, and 
when occasion arises, the spirit which teaches 
us to forget ourselves in little things will surely 
aid us in any attempt which we may be called 
unon to make for the succour of another. 


J. E. Runtz REEs, 


MY DISTRICT, AND HOW I VISIT 
IT. 


JN these few re- 
marks about my 
work amongst the 
poor it must be 
premised that 
they do not apply 
to those towns and 
parishes of which 
the visiting is or- 
ganised, mapped 
out, and super- 
intended by the 

clergyman. The 

visitor in such 

happy cases 
knows exactly 
what she has to 
do, and does it, 
and applies to the 
superintendent if 
she wants advice 
or help. 


But in many 
large towns the 
place of such a 
system is taken by a band of 
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b women, whose number is 
staall compared to the extent over which they 
are spread. So that much good may be done 
by the individual exertions of any who are 
willing to help, without in any way interfering 
with the missionary work. 
_ It is necessary at the outset to have a clear 
idea of one’s object in thus visiting amongst 
. the poor. Some people will make temperance 
their one aim; others will affirm that no good 
result can be gained till cleanliness and neat- 
ness reign in the home, cleanliness being next 
to godliness. But though there are many 
diferent ways of working, still all.these ways 
should lead up towards one object, namely, 
the improvement, spiritual.and temporal, of 
the poor and wretched people ia our midst. 
Before I began district visiting on my own 
account, having had no experience whatever of 
it, I thought it prudent to accompany a friend 
tound her district who had been engaged in the 
Work for'some years, © I. knew that she was a 
thoroughly good woman, and was most anxious 
for the spiritual and temporal good of those 
she visited. But as we entered house after 
Ouse, I noticed that her.manner was as though 
she considered that the poor people were of a 
ifferent race from herself, and that they ought 
to be overwhelmed with gratitude at her con- 
‘scension in visiting them. She marched 
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into their rooms without any regard as to 
whether it was convenient, and the inhabitants 
wished it or not. I think it must have 
reminded them of the visit of a detective 
armed with a search warrant. For some 
inscrutable reason also, she invariably raised 
her voice and addressed the people in a com- 
manding tone, which frightened the children 
and offended the mothers. 

Atlast we entered a room where the father, 
mother, and family sut at dinner together. 
Without any apology for the intrusion, she 
began at once to cross-question the woman as 
to why the children had been. absent from 
Sunday-school the previous day. I felt so 
ashamed of our rudeness and utter want of 
consideration for the feelings of the poor that 
my friend’s attention being diverted, I made 
the best apology I could to the man, who sat 
scowling at us, for interrupting them at their 
meal, to which he replied : 

** You see, miss, it ain’t but what I’m very 
glad to see a lady now and again, but what 
with the landlord and the School Board and 
the district visitors, a man don't feel as if his 
home’s his own.”’ ’ 

I learnt a valuableesson that day, and there 
and then made a resolve to treat any poor 
people with whom I had to deal with as much 
consideration and politeness as I should use 
towards my own friends. Nor have I ever 
had cause to regret my adherence to this rule. 
T have met With my share of rebuffs, but never 
with rudenéss, and I am more and more con- 
vinced that by good temper, politeness, and 
quiet perseverance a lady may win her way any- 


where with perfect safety, often in places where: 


the city missionary would meet with a cool, 
if not a rough, reception. My district is a 
scattered one, andin order to go all round in 
a day it is necessary to start betimes in the 
morning. JL always devote Monday ‘to this 
work, because in London, in common I suppose 
with other large towns, the women seldom or 
never go to work on that day. : 

. Before discovering this fact my visits were 
not very successful. When the house to be 
visited was reached I was usually confronted 
by a small child probably carrying a baby but 
one size smaller than herself, and a dialogue 
similar to the following would take place :— 
‘Well, little’girl, is your mother at home ?” 
“No she ain't.”’> “ Whereisshe ?” ‘Gone 
to work.” “Well, will you open the door 


-for me? I have a picture to leave for her.” 


** Please’m‘the door’s locked, and mother took 
the key.’ This was my first experience of 


‘town life in the back slums, and I was very 


much shocked ' to find that it is the usual 
practice of mothers to turn the children out 
into the street when going to work, and leave 
them to their own devices till dinner-time. 
If it is very wet the children are locked in 
tne room instead of out of it, an alternative 
the poor little things very much dislike, for 
without any playthings the time gocs very 
slowly, whereas there is always entertainment 
of some kind in the street. 

By choosing Mondays, however, I am pretty 
sure of finding the women at home. Another 
advantage of this day is that Saturday being 
pay-day, there is more chance of persuading 
them to put something into the Savings 
Bank than there would be towards the end of 
the week. It is very difficult to get them 
to sce the advantage of laying by for a 


rainy: day, though one would suppose the 


sufferings and privations of a hard winter 


would teach them wisdom. Unfortunately as 
a rule all the extra wages of the summer are 
squandered on expensive food and gay cloth- 
ing, and no provision is made for the morrow. 

I take with me a number of cards ruled for 
accounts, and give one to each individual 
willing to deposit, entering the amount they 
pay me on their card and in my bank book. 
For the children, a loop of ribbon at the back 
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of the card is a good plan, by which to hang 
it up on the wall, where it will be safe and 
tolerably clean. 

They have to giveaweek’s notice before draw- 
ing out their money, as a rule, but in case of 
necessity the regulation isalluwed to be broken, 
and I take a few shillings with me for this 
emergency. . Should there be more deserving 
applications to draw out money: than I am 
able to meet, without the weck’s notice, I 
have a fixed hour on Tuesday, when they may 
come to my house for their money, but at.no, 
other time are they permitted to come. This 
is quite necessary, as otherwise I should be 
having visitors of this description the. whole 
week through. aa ; 

One piece of. advice which I have proved 
good from my own experience I would urge 
upon every one who visits amongst the poor. 
Do not make a practice of giving, cither 
money or goods, except in cases of special 
and urgent need. There are so many grasp- 
ing people who only welcome you in pro- 
portion to your gifts, and who will always 
have a harrowing tale of distress ready, if they 
find you are likely to listen. There is no lack 
of real want, caused by illness, scarcity of 
work, and other things, which can be readily 
proved to be real, and avhere help may be well 
bestowed. But the thing is to know how to 
refuse. If your district be a large one the 
truly necessitous cases will tax -your purse to 
its utmost limits ; and the people will respect 
you all the more when they see that you are 
not to be imposed upon. 

The habit of promiscuous alms - giving in 
the street has been too often denounced to 
need enlarging upon here; the true way of 
helping such beggars is to take their address, 
visit them at their homes, and if their, tale be 
true you will soon find it out, and by getting 
them employment, or other assistance, vou 
may benelit them for life, and perhaps help 
them to become respectable members of the 
community, instead of encouraging them to 
live as professional beggars. 

Visitors working in connection with any 
church or society are usually supplied’ with 
soup, and coal tickets for distribution during the 
winter. These are, it is true, occasionally 
sold by the recipients to their neighbours; still 
they are, on the whole, much more satisfactory 
than gifts of money, because there is at least a 
probability that the charity will be used 
according to the intention of the donor. 

There was one room in my district to which 
T had long wished in vain to gain admittance. 
It was over a stable, and whenever I knocked 
at the tront door, a head would be popped out 
at the window and a.voice would say, very 
decidedly «* Not to-day, thank you,” as though 
Iwere the baker. Now, in many, nay, most 
cases where one is refused admission to a 
room it is because the inmates have an objec- 
tion to visits from:any one whom they think 
likely to talk to..them about religion or 
teetotalism.. Sometimes, however, it is really 
inconvenient to them for youto go in. It 
the woman be at work, she feels obliged to 
leave off as long as her visitor remains, and 
when we remember that time to her means 
money, we cannot wonder that we are not 
welcomed cordially. 

The case Iam speaking, of was one of this 
sort; for aftera time the neighbours told me 
this woman always‘did her washing on Mon- 
days, so, for-fear. of encouraging me to force 
an entrance, she even declined: the little 
books I offered to leaye on the doorstep. 1 
always made a point of saying something 
civil in passing about the weather, or any- 
thing else that presented itself, so as to keep 
on good terms with the lady of the house. . 

At last one morning the door was standing 
open, so I entered, and, going upstairs, 
knocked at the .room door. It was im- 
mediately opened by the woman whose head 
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I had so often seen through the window, but 
she looked much disappointed at seeing me, 
saying candidly that she thought it was the 
doctor, for whom she had sent, as her “old 
man” had the bronchitis. She evidently 
wished me to retire, but when I suggested 
that, as she was always so busy on Mondays, 
she might let me come in and talk to her 
husband a little, whilst she went on with her 
work, she consented. The man was very ill ; 
after reading to him awhile, and giving him a 
little bunch of flowers (which I always carry 
when I can get them) he became confidential, 
and told me the doctor had ordered linseed 
poultices, which however, felt so cold and 
uncomfortable that he could not keep them 
on. From this I knew they must have been 
badly made; I went into the back room where 
the woman was at work, and 
asked to be allowed to make a 
a poultice, as she was so busy. 
I took care to Jet her see how I 
did it, though I would not run 
the risk of offending her by hint- 
ing that hers was not properly 
managed. She was much amazed 
to see me warm the basin before 
beginning, and that I insisted on 
making the water actually boil 
seemed to her a very unneces- 
sary scruple. 

Hearing that I had learnt 
how to do this from a doctor, 
she became interested, and I 
took 
showing her some 
ways in which her husband 
might be made more comfort- 
able, the bed clothes put 
straight, his face and hands 
sponged with warm water, and 
soon. I made it quite plain to 
her that, so far from hinder- 
ing her in her work, my only 
desire was to help. When she 
understood this she seemed 
really glad of a little friendly . 
sympathy and advice, and 
graciously said that if I cared 
to call in again at any time they 
both would be glad to see me. 

I left the house with a happy 
feeling that I had won a footing 
at last, and that it would be my 
own fault if I did not keep it. 

I may mention here that all 
who wish to be really helpful to 
the poor whom they visit should 
have a practical knowledge of 
the rudiments of sick nursing. 
By this I mean that they ought 
to be able to make a poultice 
of any sort, to put on a bandage 
smoothly, to makea bed without 
disturbing the patient, and other 
small offices of this sort which are 
so necessary to the comfort of the sick, and 
in the performing of which most poor people 
are so utterly helpless and ignorant. There 
are innumerable district visitors who can zot 
give a helping hand if there is sickness in the 
house, but I think it is very much to be 
regretted. The suffering poor can more easily 
gain comfort to their souls if at the same 
time you are able to allay the discomfort of 
their bodies. 

There are now so many simple handbooks 
on the subject that we can have no excuse for 
ignorance, and as for the practice necessary to 
perfection it is quite possible to obtain that 
even though you have no sick people to 
experiment upon, by taking every opportunity 
of making a bed as smoothly as possible, 
changing sheets according to the directions 
given in all boeks on nursing, and I have seen 
a girl, anxious to learn to bandage a sprained 
ankle comfortably, practising, for want of a 
better subject, on a table leg. 
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LHE GIRZ'’S OWN FPAFER, 


I found that the same feeling, an objection 
to being hindered over the work, prevented my 
entrance at a laundry, which 1 was anxious 
above all to visit. I had seen enough of the 
lives of the washerwomen to know what a 
hard and trying one itis. During the Lon- 
don season many of the good hands work 
from seven in the morning till nine at night, 
or eyen later, standing in the hot steam the 
whole time. Is it a wonder that the majority 
of them turn to drink, to give them stinulus 
for their work ? 
who work harder, or under circumstances 
more injurious to their health. 

Thad heard this from a city missionary, so 
one of my first visits was to the laundry that 
was in my district. On asking to be allowed 
to come in and talk to the women, the mis- 


I know of no class of people 





was so dense that I could not see my book, 
Ihad to be content with a word or two to 
each washer separately. My visits to the iron. 
ing rooms were most successful. The mistress 
could never complain of the work being neg. 
lected, and the women themselves always 
welcomed me heartily, frequently asking me 
to visit them at their own homes. 

As soon as one has a tolerably sure footing 
in a family, having prepared the way by read. 
ing a few verses of Scripture on previous 
visits, and pointing out the duty of “ assem- 
bling ourselves together to worship,”’ it is time 
to broach the subject of attending a place of 
worship regularly. 

The best:-way to begin is through the 
children. The parents are usually thankful to 
be rid of them on Sunday afternoons, and wil] 
despatch them to the Sunday- 
school with alacrity. If they are 
interested on the first afternoon, 
there need be no more anxiety on 
their score ; they are pretty sure 
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“WELL, LITTLE GIRL, IS YOUR MOTHER AT HOME ?’” 


tress replied rather shortly that she paid her 
women such high wages that she couldn’t 
afford to let them waste their time talking. 
With that she closed the door in my face, and 
1 was left disconsolate on the doorstep. I 
was not to be quite so easily beaten, though, 
and called next on a Monday, when I knew 
she could not be at work, and would perhaps 
spare me two minutes for conversation. I told 
her what I wanted, asking permission to read 
aloud to the women, promising that if I saw 
one leave off work to listen, I would instantly 
stop too. 

She next urged as excuse that they did not 
work on Mondays except at the busiest times. 
I said I would come any day she liked best, 
so it was finally fixed that I should go on 
Wednesday mornings, and read in the ironing 
rooms. She told me it was no use attempt- 
ing it in the washing rooms; this I found to 
be the case, as the noise of boilers and man- 
gles drowned all other sounds, and the steam 


to come regularly. ‘Lhe parents 
themselves will have plenty of 
excuses for not going anywhere 
on Sunday morning; they are 
both so tired after the weck’s 
work that they like an extra 
hour or two’s sleep, and then 
there is the dinner to cook, 
These I consider reasonable ex- 
cuses, and I think they may be 
forgiven if they go for a walk 
out into the country in the even- 
ings. But they will be very hard 
pressed to find a valid reason 
against attending an how’s ser- 
vice in the afternoon, and that 
is the object I try to attain at 
first. 

They generally will have a 
very decided idea whether they 
are “church or chapel,” which 
is strange, considering that they 
never enter cither edifice. But f 
advise the Mission Room, if 
there be one within reach; the 
service there will be more suit- 
able to their wants, and they will 
prefer being with a congregation 
oftheir own class. It is well to 
impress upon them that they 
cannot expect the blessing of 
Giod to rest upon them and their 
families unless they, with all 
believers, join to do Him honour 
on His holy day. 

The system of inducing them, 
by gifts, to attend one’s own 
particular place of worship 
seems to me a most mistaken 
one, though it is sometimes 
done. More than once have 
I had it said to me by Sun 
day scholars ‘Please, teacher, 
mother says if youll give her a shawl 
like you gave so-and-so, she'll come to 
your church!” ‘What a curious idea they 
must have of the object of churches and 
chapels, and indeed of religion generally, to 
suppose there is a competition of this sort 
amongst Christian people! And yet they can 
but suppose it is so, when this kind of bribery 
is practised, therefore it is very much to be 
deprecated. ; 

One of the most practical ways in which to 
improve the condition of the poor, I have 
found to be in teaching the women and girls 
how to cook. 

Englishwomen have, only too deservedly, 
the reputation of being the most extravagant 
and wasteful of any in Europe, and one can do 
them no greater kindness than to learn one 
self, and then teach them, how to manufacturé 
those soups and stews which go twice as far, 
and cost about a third as much, as the scraps 
and odds and ends of meat that are their only 


jdea, a large portion of which are frequently 
wasted in the cooking. 

Reforms of this kind require considerable 
tact, or the attempt will give great offence and 
do no good at all. 

When I set about such an experiment I 
usually make it one of the rare occasions to 
givea small piece of meat or some bones, 
according to what I propose doing. I offer 
to provide material for that day’s dinner on 
condition that the woman will let me show 
‘her how to cook it. This little scheme is 
nearly always successful ; during the process I 
tell her how much everything has cost, and if 
she can read, I write down the recipe very 
clearly before leaving, so that she may try it 
again herself. ; 

Generally their ideas of patching and mending 
are very vague, whilst of making 
clothes they are quite ignorant. 
It seems hopeless to begin to 
teach mothers with large fami- 
lies, as they really have not time 
to learn the art of cutting out; 
but where it is possible to 
instruct the girls and young 
women in such things, I think it 
isa work which should not be 
neglected. 

Some years ago I began hold- 
ing a class for this purpose on 
one evening a week, to which all 
girls over thirteen are admitted. 

' They are eager to learn, and my 
class is always well attended, 
whilst the improved appearance 
of the scholars shows that the 
work has not been in vain. 

The greatest difficulty I have 
encountered in my district has, 
of course, been the dreadful in- 
temperance of the people. It is 
such a common evil and so diffi- 
cult to overcome that at times 
one almost despairs. And yet if 
we can succeed in making even 
one family happy and one home 
peaceful, by the reclaiming of a 
drunken father or mother, the 
remembrance of that single work 
of salvation will serve to cheer 
and encourage through many 
days of weariness and disap- 
pointment. 

Of course the first step is to 
take the pledge yourself. No- 
thing can be done without that, 
and your being able to say that 
you have been a teetotaller for so 
many years with no ill effects, 
but only good, will often have a | 
considerable effect. At the same 
lume, reasoning and persuasion 
are often not sufficient to work a 
permanent cure, and it is neces- 
Sary in these cases to bring 
4 counteracting influence to bear, which will 
be strong enough to overcome the longing for 
drink, remember the case of a bricklayer, 
who was not often actually intoxicated, but 
was in a chronic state of semi-drunkenness. 
His wife was a poor, helpless drudge of a 
woman who, instead of trying to reclaim her 
huzband, spent all her time in bemoaning 
her lot and the wretchedness of her home, 
until at last I ‘really felt a good deal of sym- 
pathy for the man, and doubted whether I 
should not have sought refuge in the public- 
house if I had been in his position. 

., rhe first thing to do was to make her be- 
‘leve in the possibility of improvement. This 
Was a difficult matter, as, though conscious of 
her husband’s failing, she seemed to think it 
was the decree of fate, against which it would 
be useless to struggle. At last, however, she 
Promised to try to make the honie more clean 
and comfortable, to see whether that would 

ave any effect on the husband. The ex- 





OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


periment was fixed to take place on a certain 
evening, and in the morning of the day I went 
in to see how she was getting on. I had 
fortunately takena few implements with me, 
thinking they might be useful in repairing 
certain dilapidated articles of furniture, and 
between us we managed to patch up one or 
two chairs, the legs of which, by some strange 
chance, had of been used for firewood, and 
we also improved the condition of the table. 
J had taken an old short window curtain with 
me, which we put up, and whilst the woman 
was engaged in washing her scanty and 
miscellaneous collection of crockery and cook- 
ing utensils, I nailed up a few large coloured 
pictures which covered the most conspicuous 
of the cracks in the dirty walls, and made the 
room look quite bright and cheerful. 
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“1 NAILED UP A FEW LARGE COLCURED PICTURES.” - 


To induce the woman to make herself look 
neater was a more difficult matter, but with a 
considerable amount of argument and plead- 
ing I also succeeded in prevailing on her to 
mend some rents in her dress, and by plentiful 
application of soap and water improve her 
appearance very greatly. 

Her husband was certainly struck by the 
change in his home, but drink had too decided 
a hold on him to be so easily shaken off. My 
next plan was for the woman to send her 
‘husband a can of coftee, hot and strong, just 
at the time for leaving off work, and to have 
his supper waiting by the time he reached 
home. ‘This proved very efficacious; the 
coffee in a great measure stays the craving for 
alcohol, and: has been found of great benefit 
in many cases. .I lent him some illustrated 
papers, and premised to do so every week, 
and he seemed quite content to stay at home 
and show the pictures to his children. Happily, 
soon after this, a temperance club and reading 
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room was opened in the neighbourhood ; my 
friend the bricklayer signed the pledge, became 
a frequent visitor at the reading-rooms, and 
now, several years after the change took 
place, is amongst the most staunch upholders 
of temperance. 

I must not omit to mention a powerful 
agency for good which is at work in the part 
of London where my district lies. It is a 
society which offers prizes for a variety of 
objects—flowers, plants, needlework of all 
kinds, carpentering, window-gardening, neatly 
kept ro ms, in fact, anything and everything 
for the improvement of the homes of the 
competitors, On payment of 2d. any one— 
man, woman, or child—receives a card of 
membership, and is entitled to compete and 
exhibit at the three shows which are held 
during the year in a school- 
room, borrowed for the .pur- 
pose. We easily find friends 
willing to offer prizes for 
different objects, and also to 
undertake the arduous task of 
judging the competitions. Each 
district visitor in the neighbour- 
hood persuades as many as she 
can to join the society, and gives 
any suggestions she is able as to 
what to make and how to make 
it. Special visitors have to be 
appointed to go at intervals to 
the homes of those who com- 
pete for the neat room and win- 
dow gardening prizes, as, of 
course, the rooms are required 
to be a/ways neat and the win- 
dow-boxes always in good con- 
dition, and not nierely just at the 
time of the show. 

It is found that a society of 
this sort succeeds admirably in 
exciting amongst the poor a 
feeling of interest and pride in 
their homes. When this is ob- 
tained the public-house loses 
much of its fascination, and a 
blow is struck at the root of our 
great national sin. 

In conclusion, let me add one 
caution, which will, perhaps, 
appear unnecessary to some 
workers. Do not let your 
thoughts and energies be so 
much engrossed by schemes for 
the improvement of the homes 
and way of life of your poor as 
to forget the higher claims of 
their immortal souls. The need 
for domestic and social reform 
is so glaring that it cannot fail 
to attract and occupy attention, 
and is sometimes apt to take up 
an undue share of care and 
time, to the neglect of the far 
more important question of 
eternal salvation. ‘The things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal,” Dora Hore. 
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OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 
AUTUMN LEAVES—OCTOBER. 
“The wind - flower and the violet, they 
perished long ago, 
And the wild rose and the orchis died amidst 
the summer glow ; 
But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster 
in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook, in 
autumn beauty stood.” 
BRYANT. 
THE month of October came with its chill, 
clear days and its fresh, bracing air. Some 
warmer clothes, and some brisker steps, made 
the breezy walks on the common, the rambles 
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by the seashore, and the strolls along the 
Janes quite as enjoyable as ever, for there was 
still’ much to admire and investigate. We 
gained a lesson from the nettle one day, for I 
taught the girls how to grasp it so that it 
would not hurt their fingers. The common 
nettle (Urtica @isica) is well known for its 
arp sting, The leaves are tapering at the 
end, broad and heart-shaped nearer the stem, 
and the flowers grow in clusters. 

The stamens and pistils of this tribe are 
generally in separate flowers. Ifyou look at 
the nettle leaves with a magnifying glass you 
wik see numbers of little stings over them, 
and over the stems also, There is a minute 
quantity of thin, burning, acrid juice in each of 
these stings, and this causes the pain when 
onc comes in contact with them. 


In some of the nettles that grow in hot 
climates the poison is very strong indeed. 
If ike hand touches them it 1s as though a hot 
ict, had scorched the skin, the whole arm 
swells, sometimes the body is affected also, 
and it takes even days before the pain passes 
away. 

Still, there is beauty in the nettle. Each 
Eide sting is clegantly formed, and has a tiny 
cell at its base, where the poison is neatly 
packed away until the plant is disturbed. 

The hop plant is one of the same tribe, and 
is, I suppose, rather an important meni)er. 
In Kent the farmers look on the hop harvest 
as one of their chief sources of profit, and in 
yood seasons, when there is a favourable sale, 
no doubt large sums of money are made. But 
the seasons fluctuate, and from various reasons 
the hop harvests of the present are not as 
remunerative as they formerly were. ‘The 
stamens and pistils of the hop are on different 
plants, and it produces two kinds of flowers, 
unlike each other in appearance, 

The barren flower has fine leaves and fine 
stamen, while the fertile Jower looks like a 
drooping catkin, composed of pale green scales 
At the base of each of these scales are to be 
found two styles, and one little seed. 

The Kentish hop fields look very pretty 
when the hop is in blossom; its long twining 
stems are tied to high poles, and it spreads its 
clusters of flowers and its prettily-shaped 
leaves in wreaths of great beauty and luxuri- 
ance. When we reached the top of the next 
hill we looked down on a large extent of 
wooded country, and the autumn tints.in the 
trees were becoming very marked; the trees 
were putting on their winter colours before 
they cast their garment of leaves altogether 
aside. Each tree had its own peculiar change 
of colour. The hazel put on yellow; the 
bramble a rich red tint, that they continue to 
wear until the young green leaves come again ; 
the hawthorn had on tawny yellow; the «sh 
a pale tint of the same colour ; the elm a deep 
orange; the willow trees wore the hoary grey 
look of age. 

This chggfging variety of foliage is beautiful, 
though mournful. It seems a gorgeous dis- 
play of brilliant tints to honour the speedy 
departure of the leaves into their lowly graves 
beneath the branches. 

“Are leaves of any use to trees, Aunt 
Carrie ?”’ 

“Yes, Fanny; they are the very Jungs, or 
breathing organs, of all trees and plants. 
There are little pores, or openings or mouths, 
all over and under the leaves; and through 
them. minute portions of air enter, sufficient to 
nourish the plant and form its wood, its juices, 
and its fowers. In the bright sunlight this 
wonderful process is always going on. .A plant 
could no more live without air than a human 
being could.” 

“1 thought trees received nourishment from 
the roots ?” said Laura. 

‘So they do. The roots suck up moisture 
fron the earth—feed the plants, as it were— 
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but the leaves perform the breathing part, and 
both are equally necessary. The leaves are 
hard at work all the summer; the tree or 
plant grows larger, and when winter draws 
near, and they have finished their appointed 
task, they change their colours and drop down 
on the earth. Even there they are not wasted. 
There is no such word as waste in the works 
of God. ‘Things change their nature and uses, 
but still they carry out their part in the 
Divine economy, Leaves at the feet of the 
forest trees decay, and in this state, when 
mixed with earth, form the very manure that 
best nourishes the roots. 


“There is a vast difference in the shapes of 
leaves. That of grass is long and narrow; the 
horse chestnut has a divided leaf; that of the 
cabbage is like a broad shield; while the 
primrose leaf is rough and puckered. Some 
leaves are hairy; some silky, like the silver- 
weed; some prickly, like the holly; sone 
glossy and polished, like the laurel. 

‘‘ Then, again, the margins of leaves differ. 
That of the oak is slightly notched, that of 
the nettle is saw-toothed; the rose leaf is 
serrated, the holly is armed with sharp points. 
«And now we will talk of the veins and ribs of 
leaves.” 

“Surely, Aunt Carrie, you are joking 7” 
said Fanny. 

“Nothing of the sort. See the line that 
goes from the stem to the end of the oak-leaf. 
‘That is the mid-rib ; the other little lines that 
branch from it are the veins, through which 
the sap circulates. In most leaves they form a 
kind of network; but in grasses, lilies, orchis 
plants, &c., they form parallel stripes. By 
these various arrangements botanists can dis- 
tinguish different plants. Those that have 
netted veins differ in their habits, stems, 
Jeaves, and flowers from those the veins of 
which are straight or parallel. 

‘Look at the oak-leaf again. The part next 
the stem is called the dase, the end of the leaf 
is the apex, the part that joins the stem is the 
antl. 

“Have you ever heard of the sleep of 
flowers ?” 

‘‘ Surely they do not sleep like animals,” 
exclaimed Fanny. 

“« They certainly do sleep, and it is beautiful 
to watch them gradually closing up when the 
shades of evening come on. You may notice 
itin many flowers. The daisies, which seem 
to delight in sunshine, no sooner lose the heat 
than they gradually gather up their star-like 
rays’ into the form of a little tent, and thus 
they remain until the sun rises on the next 
moming. The bindweed closes up its leaves 
closely also ; so do numbers of other blossoms, 
and the pimpernel is still more sensitive, for it 
refuses to open at all if the weather is gloomy. 
Some flowers droop on their stalks at night ; 
others fold up their leaves, and retire to rest 
so suddenly that any poor insects that have 
crept inside the petals for a supper of honey 
find themselves caught in a trap, and are 
unable to get free again until the sun shines 
out and the petals open to the light. Butnow 
it is getting late, and we must retrace our steps 
homeward. I hope our next walk will be in 
the pine wood.” 


BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


INJUSTICE PUNISHED.—A sparrow intruded 
into a swallow’s nest. When its owner re- 
turned, the sparrow would not move, but kept 
possession of it. Poor hirondelle, finding she 
was not likely to regain her kome, flew away 
to seek assistance. Soon she returned, 
accompanied by about ten swallows; but the 
sparrow with open beak, and well ensconced, 
as in a fortress, defied their attack, and main- 


tained his place. I waited, curious to see 
what would next occur. The swallow and 
her friends flew away; presently, a largely 
increased number of. them arrived, carrying 
small Jumps of mud im their beaks— the 
immediately set to work to smear the opening 
of the nest, which they covered ever so effec. 
tually that the sparrow would be unable to 
leave it—thus turning his ill-gotten nest into 
a prison. 


OnE Sunday evening five choristers were 
walking on the banks of the river Mersey, in 
Cheshire; after some time, being tired with 
walking, they sat down on the grass, and 
hegan tosing an anthem. The field on which 
they sat was terminated at one extremity by 
a wood, out of which, as they were singing, 
they observed a hare to pass with great swift- 
ness towards the place where they were sitting, 
and to stop at about twenty yards’ distance 
from them. She appeared highly delighted 
with the harmony of the music, often turning 
up the side of her head to listen with more 
facility. As soon as the harmonious sound 
was over, the hare returned slowly towards 
the wood ; when she had nearly reached the 
end of the field, the choristers began the 
same piece again; at which the hare stopped, 
turned round, and came swiftly back to abcut 
the same distance as before, where she seemed 
to listen with rapture and delight, till they 
had finished the anthem, when she returned 
again by a slow pace up the field, and entered 
the wood. 


RARE Honesty. — A mastiff dog, who 
owed more to the bounty of a neighbour than 
to his master, was once locked by mistake in 
the well-stored pantry of his benefactor for a 
whole day, where milk, butter, bread, and 
meat, within his reach, were in abundance. 
On the return of the servant to the pantry, 
secing the dog come out, and knowing the 
time he had been confined, she trembled for 
the devastation which her negligence must 
have occasioned ; but on close examinatior it 
was found that the honest creature had not 
tasted of anything, although, on coming out, 
he fell on a bone that was given to him with 
all the voraciousness of hunger. 


Duty Brrorr REVENGE. — A gentleman 
residing in the City of London was going 
one afternoon to his country cottage, accom- 
panied by Cesar, a favourite Newfoundland 
dog, when he recollected that he had the key 
of a cellaret which would be wanted at home 
during his absence. Having accustomed his 
dog to carry things, he sent him back with the 
key; the dog executed his commission, and 
afterwards rejoined his master, who discovered 
that he had been fighting, and was much tom 
about the head. ‘The cause he afterwards 
learned, on his return to town in the 
evening. Czesar, while passing with the key, 
was attacked by a ferocious butcher’s dog, 
against whom he made no resistance, but tore 
himself away, without relinquishing his charge. 
After delivering the key in town, he returned 
the same way, and on reaching the butcher’s 
shop, from which he had been so rudely 
assailed, he stopped and looked out for his 
antagonist; the dog sallied forth ; Caesar 
attacked him with a fury which nothing but 
revenge for past wrongs could have animated ; 
nor did he quit the butcher’s dog until he had 
laid him dead at his feet. 


STRANGE Mouser. — A gentleman near 
Exeter had in his possession a hen, which 
answered the purpose of a cat in destroying 
mice. She was constantly seen watching 
close to a corn rick, and the moment a mouse 
appeared, she seized it in her beak, and carried 
it to a meadow adjoining, where she would 
play with it like a young cat for some time, 
and then kill it. She has been known to 
catch four or five mice a day in this manner, 
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ANSWERS FTO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VARIETIES, 





SQUARE PUZZLE. 

1, A vowel. 2. A conjunction. 3. Sold 
by a confectioner. 4. Parts of sentences. 
s, What is done to clean the floor. 6. The 
name of a place in Asia Minor. 7. The name 
of a large sea. 8, Rebellion against rules. 
9. Deceit. 10. To point out. 11. Profitable. 
12, Akind of soap. 13. What fruit is when 
it is ripe. 14. The name of a land in the 
New Testament. 15. A consonant. 

Ever YOUNG AND Ever Fair.— A 
woman who would always love would never 
grow old; and the love of mother and wife 
would often give or preserve many charms, if 
it were not too frequently combined with 
parental and conjugal anger. There remains 
in the faces of women who are naturally 
serene and peaceful, and of those rendered so 
hy religion, an afterspring, and, later, an after- 
summer, the reflex of their most beautiful 
bioom.—Leichter. 

Take CaRE OF THE Prins.—A pin is a 
very little thing in an article of dress, but the 
way in which it is put into a dress often 
reveals the character of the wearer. A shrewd 
fellow was once looking out for a wife, and 
was on a visit to a family of daughters with 
this object. The fair one of whom he was 
yartially enamoured one day entered the 
room in which he was seated with her dress 
partially unpinned and her hair untidy; he 
never went back. You may say such a fellow 
was “not worth a pin’’; but he was really a 
shrewd fellow, and afterwards made a good 
husband. He judged of women as of men— 
by little things ; and he was right. 

THOUGHTS ON TREASURED TRIFLES.— 
There is, after all, something in those trifles 
that friends bestow on each other which is an 
unfailing indication of the place the giver 
holds in the affections. I would believe that 
one who preserved a lock of hair, a simple 
flower, or “ry trifle of my bestowing, loved 
me, though no show was made of it; while 
all the protestations in the world would not 
win my confidence in one who set no value on 
such little things. Trifles they may be; but 
itis by such that character and disposition are 
oftenest revealed.— Washington Irving. 


WHAT BECAME OF TWELVE BASKETS OF 


“CuHiT-CuHat.”—The name Eve, says Bux- 
torf, in his Hebrew Lexicon, is derived from a 
root signifying Talk. It was, perhaps, from 
this that the Rabbins derived their tradition 
that twelve baskets of “chit-chat” were 
rained down into Paradise for Adam and Eve 
to amuse themselves with, of which twelve 
Adam picked up three and Eve the other nine. 

SETTING THE MIND To WorK.—Water 
poured down a dry pump often sets it to work 
to bring up water of its own, so suggestive 
reading sets the mind in motion on its own 
account. — Spurgeon. 

in THE Licur or THE NEXT WoRLD.— 
Qh, how many marvels which we miss here we 
shall see plainly in the next world! There 
we shall sing a psalm of joy and gratitude for 
the events which we have wept over here 
below.—Fénelon. 

WHAT A Great TRAVELLER THOUGHT 
OF WoMrn.—Listeners may seldom hear 
Sood of themselves, but readers have rather 
hetter fortune ; they often meet with passages 
Which sound their praises. Here is one in 
wnich Ledyard, the famous traveller, who 
Went over a great part of the world, both civi- 
lised and uncivilised, gives the results of his 
observations on women. ‘I have observed,” 
€ says, “among all nations that the women 
Keeps themselves more than the men; 
fae Wherever found, they are the same civil, 
‘ind, obliging, humane, tender beings; that 


they are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, 


timorous and modest. They do not hesitate, 
like men, to perform an hospitable or gene- 
rous action; nor are they haughty, nor arro- 
gant, nor supercilious, but fullof courtesy, and 
fond of society ; industrious and economical ; 
ingenious ; more liable in general to err than 
man; but, in general, also more virtuous, and 
performing more good actions than he. I 
never addressed myself in the language of 
decency and friendship to a woman, whether 
civilised or savage, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With man it has often 
been otherwise.” 


READING MADE UNEASY.—We have heard 
itsaid that no Frenchman or Frenchwoman has 
ever yet been found who can correctly articu- 
late this :—‘ Thimblerig Thistlethwaite 
thievishly thought to thrive through thick and 
through thin by throwing his thimbles about, 
but he was thwarted and thwacked and 
thumped and thrashed with thirty-three 
thousand thistles and thorns for thievishly 
thinking to thrive through thick and through 
thin by throwing the thimbles about.” 


LISTENING TOTHE CHIMES.—The melody of 
the beautiful chimes of St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
has been copied over and over again, and 
there are few towns in England in which it 
may not be heard sounding out from some 
church tower. It has an interesting history. 
A movement was taken—it is said by Crotch, 
then a mere Jad—in the fifth bar of the open- 
ing symphony of the air in “‘ Messiah,” ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” and by a series of 
variations was expanded into the musical 
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chimes of St. Mary’s. Now that she knows 
the origin of these chimes, the reader may 
obtain not only the time of day, but a holy, 
comforting thought «every time they break 
upon her ear. es 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 


Ei.an Duv.—We think that the Japanese silk dress, 
spoilt by rain, might be made wearable by making 
it up with cashmere of the same colour or velvetine. 
Your writing might easily be made very good with 
alittle more care, and by giving yuurself more time. 
You write too fast. 

Roste.—1. Consult our ‘' Work Basket.” Unless we 
knew your capabilities in working crewel embroi- 
dery, and the purpose for which it is designed, we 
could not advise you. 2. We do not know any 
easy way”? of making book-markers. 

Kati: AnD Louiz.—Sce our article on ‘‘ Patchwork,” 
page 206. 

Isa.—Read “ Crochet for Little Workers,” page 443 ; 
also see pattern, page 207, Girt’s OWN PAPER. 

F. B. E.—You should borrow a cosey for the teapot, 
and, using itas a pattern, judge of the thickness of 
the wadding for yoursclf. You should say “ Sir,” 
“Dear Sir,” or ‘Dear Mr. Editor.” ‘lo make 
rose-water the petals should be gathered when dry, 
laid in casks in layers sprinkled with salt, and when 
sufficient in quantity, distilled, a little water being 
added to prevent burning. A very slow fire should 
be employed. When theslightest smell of burning 
is perceived, stop the distillation, and throw away 
that which has been spoilt. When ready keep it 
in a dark place. 

Scotcuir.—r. Your two dresses would mix very well 
we think, You:must use the blue for the foundation, 
and the black for the trimming, if possible ; and you 
might have the bodice of one and the sleeves of the 
other, using only the good parts of both. 2. You 
might learn French grammar without a master, but 

ou would require instruction for the pronunciation. 
Your letter isso kind and appreciative that we must 
offer you our warm acknowledgments. 
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Etcitua.—-x. Blue or rose-coloured cashmere would 
be pretty. 2. Ivy would grow in anorth window. — 

Karucein.—Use a white serge or an oatmeal-cloth 
for your dress. 

Morir. Berrram.—A motto might help you a little 
in the struggle to resist temptation to anger, but 
we think a prayer would do more. Did you ever 
read the story of Nehemiah in Nehemiah I1., and 
how in his moment of need he prayed an ejacula- 
tory prayer, like an arrow shot from a bow into 
heaven, and was answered? One moment of con- 
scious prayerful stillness will make you ‘ more 
than conqueror.” You and your sister both use 
too much ink, and too broad pens. 


Mistress MArcery.—We feel sure that the papers 
you mention would be very acceptable in any 
hospital. Is there none in your own neighbourhood 
that you could go to yourself, and take them ? 


Fairy.—1. See “ My Work Basket,’ and look for the 
word “repeat”? in your dictionary. How do you 
expect us to understand what you mean? 2. 
Peacocks’ feathers are very suitable for the decora- 
tion of hand and standing screens, or framed 
window-blinds. ; 

Eruertey.—1z. Your first query has been answered. 
2. ‘The two right sides must be placed facing cach 
‘other when arranged to be cut out. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


Ciematis.—We do not think there could be any 
objection to your going to school in Germany. 
Many English girls are studying there. 

SytviA.—We should consider mathematics a more 
uscful study than Latin for girls. 

A Disoprepienr Girt.— Full answers about the 
telegraph service have been given at page 543. 

, For a black reviver, see pages 90, 316. We do not 
like your pseudonym, nor the spirit which dictated 
its adoption. A long life is the blessing promised * 
to those who ‘honour their father and mother,” 
and we firmly believe that a blessing will not fall 
on the wilfully disobedient. ‘* He was subject unto 
them”?! 

Tirania.—lIt is not necdful always to begin a new 
line after a full stop, unless you change your 
subject, and desire to mark the change especially. 

R. F.—Axw revorr is a French idiomatic phrase, and 

‘“adicu, till we meet again.” How badly 


means 
you write! We trust you are very young indeed. 


Grenore.— The only two peculiarities in this 
quotation from the Merchant af Venice —I\t is 
my turquoise ’’—appear to be in the ancient 
spelling adopted by Shakespeare —‘‘ turkeese ’’— 
and also in the fact that, amongst the Jews in 
ancient days, the bride gave a betrothal ring to her 
betrothed husband—a custom which has fallen 
into disuse among us. 


Two Taspy Cars.—1. The German language may 
be learnt at any age, and of course by so young a 
girl as one of only sixteen. 2. Varnish the pressed 
leaves and flowers with a thin solution ot gum- 
arabic. 

AmarruR.—Apply for the information you require to 

‘the secretary of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Jermyn-street, W. 

RossretraA.—1. We make no charge for our answers 
to correspondents. 2. The Koyal Hants In- 
firmary, Winchester, trains nurses of between 23 
and jo years of age for one year without wages ; 
after this it pays £20 each per annum during {wo 
years, the salary still rising after that time has 
elapsed. Ladies are also trained here, but have an 
entrance fee of 28 guineas to pay, direct to the 
Secretary. 

Xaos.—We advise you to write to Miss Julia Ken- 
nedy, The Klms, Cambridge, and she will direct 
you as to ‘‘instruction by correspondence” fgg 
the Cambridge examinations. Mrs, Peile, Trum+y 
pington-road, will supply you with a list of teachers 
(all members of the University), and of the subjects. 
The fee for a year’s course is-4 gujneas, and for a 
four months’ course 2 guineas, teaQhe i 
There is also a loan fund, f.r alloy 
reduction. Also, a students’ library, fo i 
cf which thercis a fee of a guinca to pay. “*., 








ART. 


A Sunscriper.—You will require a shilling manual 
for face painting, sold by any artists’ colourman. 
It would occupy a very considerable space to teach 
you how to paint heads. Most of the colours you 
name are for landscape painting. 

CrxtA.—You will find iull instructions for the making 
ofa picture screen in the correspondence depuart- 
ment of one of our back numbers, Your writing 
is bad fora child of 10,—you might do better at 
16. In our specimens of handwriting given in ‘The 
Art of Penmanship”? (August 21), numbers four 
and eleven are pretty, ladylike hands, and number 
eight only needs to be sloped the right way. There 
has been a misprint in the numbering. Jor 6 and 
9, read 4 and 11. 

Miranpa.—1. We cannot promise articles. You 
can procure cheap manuals at the artists’ colour- 
men’s on every kind of painting. You write pretty 
well. See answer to “ Celia.”” 2. You wish for a 
recommendation to a seaside place “ within easy 
reach,” and do not say where you are living! Had 
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you not included ‘bracing’? amongst the many 
characteristics you require we should have sug- 
gested the coast of Devonshire. But the East 
coast is certainly more bracing, and possibly 
Dovercourt, Southwold, or Felixstowe might suit 
you better, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Louise M.—Thank you for your note. We did not 
see the value of such questions to our readers. The 
origin of the rose in English heraldry is a matter of 
speculation; but there is a tradition that the first 
quarrel between the opposite parties of York 
and Lancaster took place in a garden, and that they 
chose the white and red roses respectively as their 
badges. 
Winirrep.—Consult some recent book on natural 
history, and give that as your authority for your 
statement. Thisis the best way to arrange such 
a dispute as the one of which you speak. 
Priscitta.—Old Cheeseman is a character in one 
of Charles Dickens’s novels. 
AGatHos.—From your letter we gather that all head 
and brain work is forbidden to you, and yet you 
want something to dv. As youscem to have a tuste 
for art, why not perfect your studies in that line, 
with a view to making one of its departments 
a profession ? 
Popry.—-Numberless answers on pressing flowers 
have been given to our correspondents. The 
paper in the press needs changing every day 
or two. 
A. B.C.—We cannot undertake to point out 
the defects in amateur poetry. Your verses 
are not sufficiently above the average to’be 
tinted in ‘‘ fH Girts Own,” or “ My 
‘lower Garden,” as the Editor calls it. 
Trixy.—Yes, a girl of thirteen who measures 
five feet in height is certainly tall. But is 
Trixy in earnest when she says she can walk 
six miles an hour? Can she keep it up? 
Why, it is athlete’s work, and certain to 
do her harm if she persists in the practice. 
Nursry.—You tell us your friend is so much 
affected at the chest and throat by a lorg 
and loud fit of laughter as to feel a_con- 
siderable amount of exhaustion, and to wheeze 
in his breathing, so that it resembles low 
whistling. And you ask first whether it is 
probably the mischief is in the throat or chest, 
and second, ‘‘ Would it appear to be a serious 
weakness?"’ Did we know his age and the 
condition of his body, whether fat or lean, we 
would be better able to answer you. We 
would say that the mischief was in the 
bronchial tubes of the lungs; they are just 
weak enough to be easily irritated, spas- 
modically so. We uo not say it is serious, 
and it he is young he can get over it. 
Presuming he is young or middle-aged, here 
is the treatment, good living, exercise, dumb- 
bells preferably—cod-liver oil, fre shozver 
bath, and avoidance of exciting caue. Why 
Cee he laugh so? It makes us smile to think 
of it. 
Nemo.—We try to answer our correspondents in 
such a manner that our readérs may obtain a 
knowledge of the question that has been asked, 
and se, seeing the answer, they may gain in- 
formation. Many questions on medical or sur- 
gical subjects are answered clearly and fully, 
but we do so wish that querists would give 
their ages. How ctherwise can we prescribe 
with any certainty of doing good ? 
Amy Sims.—Your first letter was never re- 
ceived. You want advice about loss of voice, 
and say “‘ my singing voice has lately, without 
any apparent cause, entirely disappeared, and I can 
scarcely sing a note.”” This is what we in the medi- 
cal profession term “‘ Aphonia,” but not complete. 
It may be caused by cold, or by a kind of partial 
paralysis of the vocal cords, or from hysteria, or 
from derangement of the general health. We be- 
lieve that if you once a weck take a seidlitz powder 
before breakfast, and gct an iron and quinine 
mixture from your chemist’s, and take it regularly 
thrice a day, you will soon regain your voice. 
Parrish’s chemical food does good in such cases, 
so does cod-liver oil. Write again. 
Muriet M.—The redness in the nose that you com- 
plain of as occurring in cold weather can only be 
remedied by attention to the general health. Your 
circulation docs not seen to be strong. By taking 
plenty of exercise in the open air you strengthen 
the heart, and the bath in the morning will prevent 
you from catching cold, and brace the nerves as 
well. Take also from ten to fifteen drops cf 
tincture of iron in a little water three times a day. 
{You give usno age, but we presume from your 
handwriting you are between fifteen and twenty.) 
Attend particularly tothe state of your stomach. 
C.M. W. (1) should not take her morning bath quite 
cold if she finds it too great a shock to the system ; 
itisa mistake, and might prove injurious. Take 
it with the chill off or tepid. Use the basin 
of hot water first, a flesh glove, and plenty of 
soap ; then take the bath, and it issure to do good. 
2. We do not advise artificial means to whiten the 
bands or face, but much good can be done by always 
using the mildest transparent soap and 72¢% water. 
Add a little toilet vinegar to the water, 
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H.M.S. Pinarore.—tr. Yes, charcoal is a good tooth- 
powder, and simple. You might vary it occasion- 
ally by using Howard's carbonate of soda one 
drachm, quinine five grains, and precipitated chalk 
one ounce. People when purchasing tooth-powders 
should inquire whether it contains powdered cuttle 
fish, as the latter is injurious to the enamel. 2. 
Camphor is a narcotic, and in large doses a poison. 

Qvexun’s SCHOLAR.—We fear that such short sighted- 
ness as yours wozdd disqualify you, but write and 
ask direct. Why do you not wear glasses? By all 


means do if you value yourfuture. Your caligraphy - 


is good, but too much cramped, and not quite the 
style that is best liked nowadays. 

Juvy, Anniz, AnD Prccy.—The pain in the feet 
would seem to arise from weakliness of constitu- 
tion, unless indeed you wear tight or badly-fitting 
shoes. Alittle of both perhaps, because you say 
Annie wants colour, and you want a remedy for 
corns. Search last month’s ‘‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents.”’ 

EvizabetH YRAM.—We cannot help our correspon- 
dents to obtain situations, and should recommend 
an advertisement in a newspaper. 

Mary and 8. J. F.—Tie the berrics in bunches and 
hang them up to dry in acool place. We cannot 
give addresses. ‘ 
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‘HOW INTERESTING THAT STORY MUST BE!” 


Ivy Lear.—x. It would be impossible to say ‘‘ who 
founded the Royal Navy.” We find records of 
ships in the days of Athelstane and Hardicanute, 
and Edward the Confessor had a flect. The first 
ordinance on naval matters was issued by the 
Witan of Ethelred, held at Eynesham in 1008. 
2. Cromwell never was in the army. We believe 
he was the farmer of his own estate and a member 
of Parliament. His military genius was very great, 
nevertheless. 

Betsy Trotwoop —r. The first Eddystone light- 
house was erected in 1699, by Winstanley. It was 
swept away in the great storin of 1703. 2. Afsthetic 
means ‘the science of the beautiful, in nature and 
art. 

CLara.— Emmeline” (old German) means industri- 
ous. You should write copies to steady your hand. 

Powmy.—The roth February, 1866, was a Saturday. 
For washing lace see page 511. 

Dopo and Hitpa.—Perhaps a little ammonia might be 
useful in removing the flower-stains, as well as 
those on the book. 

Rose.—The two-penny piece of the reign of George 
ILI. is worth from ts. 6d. to 2s. 6d., orless. A 
sixpence of Charies II., if hammered, is worth 
tos. to 158., if milled 2s. to 3s. 6d. 

Jock.— Unless you have a still you cannot make 
these scented waters at home. 

Hatty.—Skeletonised leaves are prepared by placing 
them in the sun, in an earthenware vessel contain- 
ing rain water, for days, or weeks, according to 
their thickness. When the outer covering is pulpy, 
the leaf is ready for removal to a clean vessel and 
water, when it is shaken to and fro to cleanse it. 


A soft toothbrush is good to clean the pulp from 
the skeletons. 

N. R.D. W.—” Astore” is an Irish term of endogr. 
ment. : 

Ipa.—‘‘ Edith”’ mears “happiness,” “ Matilda” 4 
heroine. 

EpitHa.—We think you have done well in obtainine 
so good a situation at your age. 425 should be 
more than enough to dress upon, as we know girls 
who manage on 418 and look very nice. Thank 
you for all the kind things you say of us in your 
pleasant letter. 

Crerry.—Perhaps a weak solution of gum arabic 
might enable you to keep your hair in position, 

Karli St. Cratre.—Read “ Health and Beauty for 
the Hair,” page 259. 

Wirp Karturern.—the first volume of Tue Girt's 
Own Paver may be obtained at 50, Paternoster. 
bee E.C. All back numbers may also be purchased 
there. 

Brack Torsy.—It is not usual to bow to strangers 
with whom you are not acquainted, simply because 
you frequently see them. “[here is greater license 
permitted as regards travelling companions; for 
mutual dependence on cach other for little acts of 
kindness enables you to dispense with the 
formality of an introduction. 

Viocet Siunver asks for “a receipt for red 
hands.”’” We have none to acknowledge. If 
she requires a recipe for them we advise her 
to wear no gloves, and expose them succes- 
sively to sun and frost. 

Littte Nett.—Cricket is not a_girl’s game, 
yet it would be unsisterly to refuse to assist 
in playing privately with your brothers, and 
no doubt it would be a healthful sport for you. 

E, A.B. D.—We thank you, while declining 
your offer of a “‘ Ballad Story.”’ We cannat 
sell your work. Your writing and spelling 
are bad. 

Frorence E. A.—Your quotation is from 
Kingsley. Your writing abovo the average 
of usual excellence. 

Buwpv Giru.—There is a desk made especially 
for the use of the blind, which has a movably 
guide for the hand, to enable you to write 
in correctly parallel lines. Inquire at the 
Alexandra Institution, 6, Queen’s - square, 
Bloomsbury, 

J. M. Crament.—The description we have 
given of the Oxford B.Mus. hood strictly 
accords with that which has been in use for 
a generation at least, and has never been 
officially altered. \our description of the 
B.C.L. hood as being a “light blue,” and 
of the B.M. as being a “dark blue,” is 
entirely a matter of imagination or con- 
jecture. The plain fact is'that the three pro- 
fessional faculties of law, medicine, and 
music in the University of Oxford have 
always cmployed an identical academic 
dress for their respective bachelorates. The 
gowns are precisely the same in pattern, 
and the hoods, which originally were at- 
tached to the gown, are most naturally the 
same likewise. As to the violet—some say 
lilac—silk, very recently adopted by a few 
musical graduates, we must decline to accept 
such a change excepting on_ the express 
authority of the Hebdomadal Council of the 
University, which alone has the power to 
decree any cuange in the received use. It 
is possible that many years ago a lilac 
or bluish purple silk may have been wor, 
but even in this case we contend that all 
three faculties employed the same colour what- 
ever it may havebeen. Some diversities in the 
actual shade of blue have always been existent 
among the robemakers who provide these hoods; 
but this isa mere matter of accident, not of design. 
In point of fact at least nineteen out of twenty 
musical graduates use the blue silk as describe 
by us, andl we know that that is the only colour 
ye by Bachelors of Music in the University 
itself. 

Mus. D., Cantas.—Our description of the new 
Cambridge Mus. D. hood is in strict accordance 
with the pattern sent us by a member of the 
musical syndicate. The change, we believe, was 
made last year. 

A. C. S.—We are sorry for you,, but seriously advise 
you to consult your own medical man or a surgeon. 

Ve could not tell without seeing the moles whether 
or not extirpation were practicable. If it was not 
carefully performed the scar would look bad. 
Your handwriting is very good, and your composi- 
tion distinct. , 

Crooks anp CRANKs are much thanked for ‘their 
gracious expressions of acknowledgment for, the 
services rendered them by our paper, and especially 
as regards the transformation of their rooms. 1 
Make your bathing dresses of the striped Galatea, 
and bind them with red. Jerseys are to be had o 
spun silk as well as of fine merino. 

Isapev will find that the directions for making 2 
‘Tam o’ Shanter”’ cap have already been given. 
Her writing is fairly good. 

Harrie.—For the making of certain leaves and 
flowers in vegetables moulds are to be procured. 
These may be supplemented by the use of a knife. 
Inquire at a first-class ironmonger’s. 
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A TRUE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 













ONCE more it is the close of a bright summer’s 
day. It is just twelve years since Mary Hayes 
ee ==== sat at the door of the little shop and Tom Altham 
FC came to ask her to walk with him by the riverside. 

The setting sun is shining redly now as it did 
then. A soft cool breeze is stirring the air and whis- 
pering in the branches of the fir-trees that stand 
so black against the glowing sky. Krom the 
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SHE RAISED HER HEAD AT LAST, AND STARTED \ ij Wi, 
TO FIND SHE WAS NOT ALONE.” y YW 
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meadows by the river come the sounds of 
laughing and shouting, forthe village boys 
are down there playing cricket, many of 
the cottage doors are open, and the 
villagers are standing to enjoy the 
evening air and a little friendly yossip 
with their neighbours. But Mary Hayes 
is allalone. Somehew she scems rather 
to have withdrawn herself from gossip 
and social intercourse of late years ; she 
had no time for them, she would have 
said, and no money to entertain her 
friends, even in the simple style that 
obtained in Cleasthorpe, and in fact her 
busy life for the last twelve years had 
left her little or no time for social 
duties. 

But this evening she was sitting, for a 
marvel, idle; absolutely doing nothing, 
except watching the changing effects of 
the sunset sky, and listening to the 
sleepy cawing of the rooks sailing home 
to their nests in the fir-tree tops and the 
distant sounds of mirth coming up from 
the meadows. 

The fiery red was dying out of the sky, 
and soft opal shades were creeping up; 
the gorgeous orange clouds were giving 
place to soft emerald and palest gold, 
and a few stars were beginning to 
twinkle faintly in the darkening blue of 
the sky. 

Twilight was creeping on and would 
soon deepen into the gloom of the 
summer’s night. Mary waited a little 
longer and then rose suddenly; she put 
a little shawl over her shoulders, and, 
closing the door, slipped out bareheaded, 
past the next three houses and into the 
little churchyard. All was very quiet 
there ; no one was about at that hour, 
and Mary made inet way down the care- 
fully kept pathway to a quiet corner, 
where, under a simple little headstone, 
bearing his name and the dates of his 
birth and death, lay her father. 

' Flowers of his daughter’s planting 
and rearing adorned: the grave, and 
Mary knelt down to pluck up one or two 
obtrusive weeds and to gather one white 
rose blooming there. ‘Then she patted 
the inanimate stonesoftly, and whispered, 
with a little sob; catching her: voice, 
‘‘Father, do you hear me? Do you 
know Pve done what you wanted me to 
do? ‘Do you know your name is clear 
now, and that every penny of that 
terrible debt has been .paid—the very 
last to-day? Father, it’s taken a weary 
while to-do;:can you look down from 
“hedvén. and see ‘what I’ve done?. I 
‘knowyou'd bless‘poor Mary if you could. 
, And,-‘oh,: father, it’s been 
work sometimes!” ; 2 

The remembrance of the past twelve 
years with all their'trials:and struggles 
came over her as she knelt there, and 
partly the thought of .all she had: under- 
gone, mingled with the relief .she felt 
now that the burden had rolled away, 
broke her composure, and she began 


to weep tears that wonderfully relieved “ 


her’-heart, and seemed like the last 
. shower after a long-continued storm. 

She raised her head at last, and 
. started to find she was-not alone. -Tom 
Althath ‘was’ standing by her side, 
watching her with a face of great 
concern. 

‘I didn’t mean to startle you,’’ he 


such’ ‘hard 
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said, apologetically, ‘‘but I came to 
speak to you this evening. Mother 
wanted some yarn or wool or something, 
you know, and I| found the door shut, 
and Mrs. Eastwood told me she had 
seen you slip away here. There’s 
nothing wrong, Mary, is there ?”’ 

‘**Qh, no, thank you,’’ she said, drying 
her eyes and trying to speak in an 
unconcerned tone. 

‘You keep his grave beautifully,”’ 
Tom said next, é47opos of nothing. 

‘*T like to see it bright,’’ she answered. 
“Tt may be foolish, but I like to think 
he sees it and is pleased.”’ 

Tom seated himself on a corner of a 
near tombstone, and scemed in no hurry 
to gO away. 

‘*You told me you were going to take 
stock this week, Mary,’’ he said, at last, 
hesitatingly; ‘‘did it do as well as you 
expected ?”’ 

Tom had kept himself tolerably az 
courané with her business affairs. 

“Yes, thank you kindly,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘‘Then, Mary, you must be about free 
now; you know the score was nearly 
cleared off last Christmas.”’ 

“‘Tt’s all off now,’’ she answered, 
simply; ‘‘and I’d come here to tell 
father. I thought somehow he’d know 
better if I told him just here. He’d be 
so glad, poor father.’’ 

“Then, Mary,’’ he cried, joyfully, 
seizing her hand; ‘‘you’ll let me ask 
the question now that you put off twelve 
years ago. I’ve waited very patiently, 
my dear.’ 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, trying to 
withdraw her hand. ‘‘ You mustn’t ask 
me now.” 

“Why?” he asked, still keeping firm 
hold of her hand. ‘‘ Have you given 
up caring for me ?”’ ire 

“Oh, itisn’t that, Tom; it isn’t that, 


I’m so old and ugly now, and you could 
do so much better for yourself, and you. 
know it.” 


“T’ll go away if you tell me-honestly . 


you’ve given up caring about me, and 
for nothing else,’ he replied, firmly. 
‘‘And I do not want to do better: for 


myself, even if I could, which I’ beg a 


leave. to say I can’t, and I think’ Pm 
likely to know, ‘when I’ve never:changed’ 
my mind for twelve years. Ilygo away’ 
if you tell:me you've changed yours,” “ 


He was looking eagerly’ into her: ; 


downcast ‘face, which was now- suffused 
with burning blushes, and her voice was 
low and faltering as she atiswered, ‘No, * 
I haven’t.”’ - ee ae 

: “Then will you come and be'my wife, 
Mary? I’ve waited a long time.” . 

. £©But.T’ve grown so old and ugly, 


Tom ; it isn’t fairto you,’’ she repeated; - 
; ; y Pp 


but ‘his only: ‘answer was to draw her 


‘close to his side and put his arm’ ‘round 
“her. . ° to : 


“Oh, my dear,” ‘he cried #:‘*just as. 


“it: your dear face ‘wasn’t more. beautiful 
- tome than the loveliest girl’s in the land. 


Will you have me, Mary ?” 

‘* Ff.you think I’m worth taking,’’ she 
answered, shyly...Then with alittle gush 
of irrepressible feeling, ‘Oh, Tom, I’ve 
loved you faithfully all these years.” 

* * * * # 


There wa; wedding in the littl 
village church that summer before the 
harvest wes gathered in. Tom was im. 
patient, and hurried matters on. He had 
waited twelve years, and could not afford 
to wait any longer, he said. Besides, 
his mother was old, feeble, and wanted 
a daughicr to take care of her, so Mary 
must hurry her preparations. : 

And Mary consented. Surely there 
had been delay enough, and she and 
Tom had known their own hearts 3 
this time. Relief and happiness secmed 
to have brought back her youth, and on 
the day that fom Altham led his bride 
to. the altar, there were plenty there iy 
affirm that never had a bonnier bride 
been seen ir the village. 

There were: several thoughtless young 
girls in their teens, who were not slow 
to declare that though they liked Mary 
with ald their hearts, it wasn’t an interest- 
ing wedding when ‘the bride was 
thirty-seven it she was a day; and for 
their parts if they weren't married long 
before they urrived at such a venerable 
age, they would not care to marry at 
all.’” Perhaps they did not know the 
story of long-tried constancy which lent 
such a halo ef romance to the simple 
village wedding; but even had their 
careless remarks reached the bride’s ear 
they would not have disturbed her calm 
joy and contentment. After long weary 
struggling she had reached the haven 
at last, and was enjoying the bright 
promise of ahappy future, lighted by 
the knowledge of a long and wearisome 
task faithfully performed, and by ‘the 
smile of duty done.” 

*HY END. 
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but you oughtn’t to come back to me. Ow TO BE HAALTEY, BAP, 


AND BEAUTIFUL 
By AIMDICUS. 


NCE upon a 
time—as 
fairy tales 

. commence 
—once upon 
dj a-time, long, 

Jong before 
either you or 
I was born, 
a medical 

man, of 

.Jeech” as 

_ he was then 

\ called, .was 
looked upon 
as a very 
mysterious 

+ Bein ga 

Rie f hahaa f wT utdeed. He 
was possessc of, ‘ox’ supposed to: be possesse! 
of, a' large amount'éftancient'lore and Intow 

ledge, the ifrnits-of which anyone who 3 
to consult hin -might freely partake of, hut 
never dard he'iduch or taste‘of the physician’ 
tree of knowledge ‘itself, This:.man, 1" 
leech, used to dress like a‘iwizard, and 
rounded himself with strange-shape botiles 
and vases, inscribed with cabalistic charac 
and devices, and perhaps filled with ghas) 
and “ uncanny ’’ looking reptiles. He dab ae 
in alchemy, dic not deny the study o!" 
darker sciences, his prescriptions ee 
shrouded in tl. gloom of dog-Latin, and ™ 









physic was nasty to look at and nauseous to 
taste; while the older and uglier the man 
wag the more he seemed to be respected. 

But these days are past and gone for ever ; 
medical science is now no longer darkened by 
superstition nor shaded in ignorance. It 
stalks into the open, where the sun shines, 
i und courts investigation and challenges en- 
quiry. } 

And the physician of the present day is 
| quite a different individual from the mysterious 
medical man of the past. Children do. not 
| fear him, young folks like him, he dresses 
like a modern, talks like a human being and 
sot like a ghoul, and makes a very good addi- 
tion to an evening party or conversazione, 
and often comes in exceedingly handy for 
awn tennis. 

And no doctor nowadays treats a case at 

"| hap-hazard or blindfolded ; he prescribes, too, 
only the medicines with the properties of 
which he is thoroughly well acquainted. His 
aim is to be exact, and exactness and simplicity 
are always combined. 
“| Before, then, you read another line, I wish 
) you to take my word for it, if you will, that 
| the study of medicine is by no means a dry 
a one; it is the reverse, it is a most fascinating 
‘one. I do not positively recommend it to 
~ girls, but Iam very much mistaken indeed if 
it will do them any harm to learn the few and 
simple facts about medi¢ine which I will lay 
before them in these short and simple papers. 
They will not overburden the memory, and it 
is just possible the knowledge of them may 
comein very handy some day, and help to 
“raise from a bed of sickness some dear relation 
© or friend. 

Ihave before spoken about fresh air as a 
means for keeping the body healthy and 
vigorous; let me just say one word regarding 
itasa curative agent. Although pure air, as 
1 told you in my article on nursing the sick, 
should be admitted most plentifully into the 
chambers of the invalid, it is, perhaps, in long 
jlingering cases of illness where the benefits 
“derivable from it are most noticeable, while 
‘on those just recovering from recent illness 
“the good effects of fresh air seem little short 
{ marvellous. And the reason for this is 
not far to seek. ‘There are two sets of blood 
vessels in the body. One set comprises the 
arteries, and they flow _fvom the heart, taking 
pure blood for the nourishment of every part of 
he body; the veins comprise the other set, and 
ley flow back from every part of the body to 
ithe heart and lungs, and they bring there the 
mpure blood or used-up blood, in order that 
i tinay pass through the lungs and be therein 
)once more rendered pure. And what does 
« this impure blood contain which requires 
“Separation? It contains various matters taken 
P from the body, and which nature must 
et rid of, among others carbon. 


Now this carbon, if left in the blood, acts 
hore or less as a poison, but see what hap- 
gens to it when it comes in contact with 
“the fresh air which we: breathe; it is united 
» Witt oxygen, one of the component parts 
a0 the air, without which no 
iille could exist in the world. It 
|lmtes with this gas, and becomes a 
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that those who are sick, or convalescent, and 
whose blood is more impure than yours or 
mine, need pure air more? Let those testily 
to the beneticial effects of this medicine of 
medicines, who, on recovering from some 
severe illness, have taken a drive along some 
breezy cliff or headland on a summer's day. 
Did not appetite revive? Did not all the 
world seem brighter and clearer than before, 
and the morbid and melancholy forebodings 
of the sick chamber give place to a feeling of 
newness of life, causing you to feel so 
quietedly contentedly happy and comfortable 
that you would not have cared to exchange 
places with a queen ? 

Now, averse as I am to the use of proverbs, 
more especially hackneyed ones, I cannot here 
refrain from repeating one to which, as regards 
medicine, a good deal of truth is attached: 
namely, “prevention is better than cure.” If 
people knew what the things are which 
usually bring about illness or disease, methinks 
they would do the best they could to avoid 
them. _IfI tell you some of these, and try in 
simple language to explain their “‘ why”? and 
their ‘‘ wherefore,” and if you remember what 
Isay, you will indeed have read this paper with 
much profit. 

Here is something worth knowing. If, say 
fifty people are shipwrecked on an almost 
desert and very unhealthy island, and all are 
exposed to the same disease-producing causes, 
exposure to wet, to obnoxious vapours, and to 
cold and privation, and forty of these fifty 
fall sick, it does not by any means follow that 
they will suffer from the same complaints. 
Indeed, hardly any three of their illnesses will 
be the same, and ten out of the fifty, as we 
have seen, escape scot-free. And why, you 
may ask, is this? It is simply because the 
causes of disease to which they were each and 
all exposed have a habit of seeking out the 
weakest part in each individual and attacking 
that. Thus exposure to cold, which might 
produce inflammation’ in the lungs in one 
person, would bring on an attack of rheu- 
matism in another. 

We learn from this that the best plan to 
avoid illness, and pass unscathed through the 
midst of spreading sickness is to keep the 
body healthy and the mind cheerful. You 
have heard what a happy immunity medical 
men and kind district visitors have from 
many diseases, how they can mingle freely 
with fever-stricken patients, and pass un- 
harmed through wards polluted with plague 
and pestilence. Is it, think you, because 
they bear charmed lives or carry about them 
some prophylactic that protects them, amulet 
that shields them from the daggers of 
death? Yes; but. the prophylactic is atten- 
tion to all the ordinary rules of health; the 
amulet is a hardy constitution engendered by 
so doing. When medical men do fall victims 


to tlie disorders’they have been fighting against 
on behalf of others it is generally after they have 
been thoroughly worn out and their systems 
weakened by fatigue and long-watching. And 
from this fact again we may learn a lesson. - 
What are the things which, taken together, 























AND FTAPPY. 


health. 
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tend to keep an individual up to par, up to 
her or his best, in body and mind? This 
question is easily answered. They are chiefly 
these: carly rising, the bath, exercise, pure atr, 
and good water, temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, work to keep mind and body employed, a 
contented mind and sound sleep, which latter 
is the invariable reward of a day well spent. 

Fortify your bodies, then, strengthen your 
systems by regularity of ‘living, and your 
guerdon will be this—strength and beauty, that 
true beauty which is born of health and is 
independent of the alluremenis of a well- 
furnished toilet table. 

Extremes of heat or cold are very likely to 
produce illnesses of many kinds, and both 
should be guarded against to the best of one’s 
ability. Heat causes languor, depression, and 
faintness, feelings with which we were all 
pretty well acquainted during some days of 
the summer that has fled. Exposure to the 
sun’s rays is not only dangerous, but at times 
fatal. It is far better, however, if shade can 
be obtained, to be out of doors than in on a 
sultry day, because while heat depresses one, 
the fresh’ air counteracts its evil effects and 
keeps the body in tone. 

Exposure to cold and damp or wet is even 
more dangerous, for this reason, the surface 
of the body gets chilled, and the blood leaves 
it, and is drivea in upon the internal and vital 
organs, interfering with the performance of 
their duties, and sometimes causing inflamma- 
tion itself. 

Let us take the familiar instance of a com- 
mon cold; the lungs are lined throughout the 
immense extent of their surface with exactly 
the same kind of moist skin or membrane 
that covers the inside of the lips and cheeks. 
When on account of exposure to cold the 
blood is driven in upon this surface, it be- 
comes reddened and irritable, and more mois- 
ture is exuded than is needed; it is the accu- 
mulation of this moisture which makes one 
cough. Wet or damp feet are injurious as 
far as they cause the blood to be chilled, for 
all the blood of the body passes through the 
fect once in about three minutes or less; if 
then the feet are damp or wet or cold, does it 
not seem just like running your blood through 
a refrigerator. 

Cold applied to the whole body at one 
time is not so dangerous as sitting in a 
draught and chilling one portion of it, for in 
the former case there is a general and uniform 
lowering of the system, which will be fol- 
lowed bya reaction; in the latter the balance 


‘of healthy circulation is lost. 


Want of exercise is a fruitful source of ifl- 
Without it the wheels of life seem to 
clog, no organ does its duty properly, and if 
the seeds of disease are sown or breathed into 
a body weakened for want of exercise, it will 
find plenty to'feed upon." ~ 

The want of good refreshing’ sleep tells 
woefully upon the constitutions of both young 
and old, for it is during sleep that the nerves 
get recruited and that new life and. energy is 


instilled into blood and brain and sinew. 


Too much hard work and over-study are 
both sure to weaken the body and 
prepare it for the reception of any 

















infection or passing ailment. Anxiety 




























































































+83 itself (carbonic acid gas), and 





























and anger, and grief, and violent 





















































ilies off in the air we expel from 


emotions of all kinds cause the 











sour lungs. Fresh air, then, is 
‘an to burn off, as it were, 
vill the deleterious’ matter that 
[vss m our blood, and which, if 
a Y even partially retained, renders 
gore dull, drowsy, apathetic, and 
_Peevish, if not decidedly ill. 

ok 2 pure air is the beauty of health, 
nd the quintessence of comfort and 
5 'appiness, 
DW ell have ne 
“nature, d 








But if people who are 
edof this great physician 
oes it not stand to reason 








body to lose tone. 

As to intemperance in eating, it 
keeps the body in a constant fever, 
banishes dreamless sleep, blanches 
the cheeks, impoverishes the blood, 
destroys beauty, and ages one be- 
fore her time. I speak strongly on 
this subject, because I feel con- 
vinced that ever-eating is the cause 
of tens of thousands of the illnesses 
from which we suffer. 


(Zo bz concluded.) 
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Words by F. E. W2ATHERLY. 


HIS was 
their 
golden 
wed- 
ding. They had 
been married 
fifty years. And 
they are keeping 
the day, not 
with — festivity 
among their 
friends, but 
alone in quiet. They 
“"\ are sitting hand im 
hand on the old 
bench under the poplars, 
watching the sun go down 
and the twilight gather 
and deepen. ‘Their sun, 
too, is almost gone. The night is very near, but 
it will be a night of peace. Fifty years ago ; 
And yet how clearly the day comes back to 
them. It is a bright morning in the little 
village in the West, under the great hill that 
looks over the Severn sea. The village has been 
long awake, and the little church is decked. 
with evergreens, holly, and Christmas roses. 
She is in her room with her sisters, putting 
on her bridal dress. Downstairs her grey- 
haired father paces the hall restlessly. She 
is going from him. He knew it must come 
ene day, and now the day is here. 









Along the wintry road the happy bride- 
groom is driving. How the villagers scan 
him as he walks up the aisle. Is he worthy 
of her whom they love so well, and who will 
give him her hand to-day, as she had given 
him her heart long ago ? 

There is a new generation of villagers 
now, for that was fifty years ago. But could 
they see the husband and wife now, as they sit 
hand in hand after those fifty years, they would 
say, “ Ah, well! ’twas a happy marriage!” 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


TELLING ‘Tlle SLUKY. 


“DARBY AND JOAN.” 


Then comes the bride ; pale, and lean- 
ing on her father’s arm. He, the good 
old man, can scarcely keep back his 
tears. The villagers love him, and they 
know the prize that he is losing. 

And then it is all over. The bells ring out 
and they are wed. And that was fifty years 
ago; but it only seems like yesterday to 
them. 

Things went well at first ; but after a while 
Joan sickened, and the illness was a terrible 
drag on Darby’s slender means. But what dis- 
tressed him most was that he could not give 
her the comforts of her old home. He grew 
moody and silent, till Joan almost began to 
doubt his Jove, and to think that his silence 
meant that his heart was growing colder 
towards her. Everything seemed crooked. 
The tradesmen cheated them; the servants 
yobbed them; the badly-built house needed 
repairs; the landlord would not help them. 
Darby’s work began to slacken. He was at 
home for hours when he ought to have been 
at work; for there was no work to fill those 
hours. And Joan grew hard, and blamed the 
world and everybody and everything around 
her, while Darby grew moodier than ever. 
But one day—it was a Sunday, and he had been 
to church alone, for she was ill—he came home 
with a new light on his face. He bent over 
her bed, and took her in his arms and 
whispered to her, ‘Things will be better, 
sweet wife, again.” And she felt him sob, and 
her heart was bursting, till a flood of tears 
brought her relief. 

Tifty years ago; but it seems only like 
yesterday. After a while, a little baby came 
to them. Such a comfort it was, and Joan 
grew happier with her child. Darby took 
fresh heart for his work, and more work came. 
Night after night, when he came home, there 
she would be sitting at work, with the little 
one on her knee, or in the cradle at her side ; 
and his work seemed lighter because of the joy 
he had at home. 

But one night he came home to find Joan 
distracted with grief, and the baby dying. 
And next morning it died. He buried it 


Music by J. L. Mottoy. 





alone; for Joan was worn out with weeping, 
She had prayed to die. She had reproached | 
God for giving her the child only to take it 
away. She would not be comforted, and 
Darby had walked alone behind the lit 
coffin, and alone had watched the carth throwa 
upon it. 
All night he sat by Joan’s bed, talking to | 
her, reading to her, trying to comfort her, 
though his own heart was breaking. “ It is } 
God’s will, darling,” he said to her. “He| 
knows best. He has taken her toa beller 
place. We cannot live here always. There | 
is another, better world, and our little darling } 
has but gone there first.” 
God heard his prayer, and sent peace l 
Joan. Heaven from that day seemed neater, § 
and life grew better for them both, for it wa} 
but the path to where their child had gone. 
They had no other child. But the dead f 
little one was always present to them. 
And life went on, with 
«¢ Shadow and sun for everyone.” : 
Shadow and sun for them. Hard times and 
good times. But Darby was so true to het 
and she so fond of him ; and she cheered hin 
now, as once he had cheered her. They hall 
no secrets, no hidden corners in their hearts} 
Depend upon it, that was the reason of ther 
happiness. They consulted each other 
every little point; nothing was too slighty 
too trivial. Everything that was worth doiigy 
at all was worth doing after mutual core 
fidence and advice. It had been J 
“ Hand in hand when their life was Mavi | 
hand in hand, and heart to heart. Aa q 
was just the same now that their hair vf 
grey, and would be so 
« Till the long night tide.” ' 
They sit on the old betes 
under the poplars. The twilight dept" 
the night isnear. But he sees her foithl4 
eyes looking at him ; and as she lays bert? 
white head upon his shoulder, he heats m 
words she has so often whispered to him:- | 
« Always the same, Darby my OW% 
Always the same to your old wife Joa™ § 
F. E. WEATHERINT 











Fifty years! 


THE GIRLS’ NEW HOUSE, AND 
HOW THEY FURNISHED IT. 


WuiLr Nora and Mabel were completing the 
Ja3t finishing touches to their “hall and stair- 
cases,” With whose appearance they were more 
than satisfied, a startling but very pleasant 
piece of news was communicated to them by 
their father. 
‘The vicar in- 
formed them 
that he had been 
presented to a 
living within a 
few miles of 


town, which fact 

necessitated é Ce 

their speedy re- ZEROS IN Ses ee 
moval; but that aa (a i / 
as the parson- PANG it 
age house, lately , Lp el WAS oe 
erected, was as eee OSS aR bead f 
yetunfurnished, <a Ie 


he had been 
offered the loan 
of a furnished 
house for as 
long «s he 
chose to occupy 
it while furnish- 


ing his new 
home. VSG 
‘ , Mirae 
‘So, my dear 7 | 
Et 


(PALS WA tere 


girls,’’ he 
added, ‘we A tltHih 
must appeal to 
your cousin, 
Evelyn Tre- 
maine, for her 


i} NEw 
Fons NAAN A 
I a Ns 
Mt) i 
ih Tar IY 
kind guidance 


and help; under ne UNS AU 
her clever tui- HN 
tion, doubtless, [Mt IAN S 
judging from — |G ENS 
the great im- [i 
provement she 
has effected in 
this house, we 
shall be alile to 
furnish our new 
home con- 








veniently and 
elegantly, at 
moderate ex- 
pense.” 

Mrs. Tre- 


maine’s delight 
wt having the 
firs so much 
nearer town 
Was aS great as 
theirs, and she 
entered most 
heartily into 
the work of 
Planning the 
decorations and 
furniture of 
their new 
abode. 
F After a pre- 
liminary visit to 
the vicarage, to 
Judge of its 
an and capabilities, she commenced, what 
“sora called, her “course of lectures” as 
follows:— 
decides us first consider the principal features 
pea ‘ in our purchases. They are, taste 
ia is eet and durability. _The first will Jead 
bite bes oy not only what is beautiful in itself, 
it te " i le for the place or purpose for which 
- te ended, Economy will teach us so to 
‘el ee our money as to obtain for it the best 
a and to resist the temptation of mere 
Prettiness, unaccompanied by more solid 


qualities; and the desire for durability will 


DARBY AND FOAN. 


cause us to look deeply and thoroughly into 
the workmanship and good- wearing qualities 
of everything we buy. 

‘‘As we do not want to re-furnish the house 
every six months, we will carefully avoid any 
of the ‘Elegant furniture, sold at a great 
sacrifice by an officer ordered abroad,’ or ‘a 
lady whose health prevents her living in 
England.’ 
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“HAND IN HAND WHEN OUR HAIR IS GRAY.”—Darby and Foan. 


“Furniture advertised in this manner is 
sometimes purchased by persons short-sighted 
enough to imagine it possible to procure good 
things at a tenth of their value, or whose 
desire for a grand effect are greatly beyond 
their means of achieving it. It is not at all 
unusual for the articles composing this ‘sacri- 
fice ’—which are often merely stuck together 
for sale—to come to pieces under the melting 
influences of a good fire. 

‘«T distinctly remember seeing a chair of this 
class that had been inadvertently left on the 
hearthrug, shedding gluey tears at the bar- 


z 
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barity of being subjected to this ‘fiery 
ordeal.’ 

‘“We can never bear too strongly in mind, 
whether in the choice of furniture or of dress, 
that ‘judicious expenditure is the most perféct 
economy.” Therefore, what we must buy we 
will purchase of good quality; and, if coing 
so necessitates our going without a few orna- 
ments we wished for, we must supply their 
place with 
something less 
expensive. Be- 
cause you can- 
not aflord or- 
naments of 
pecuniary value 
Is no reason 
why your rooms 
should be des- 
titute of any 
adornments. 
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most effective 
and the most 
truly artisticcan 
be procured at 
a very small 
cost. The great 
success of the 
home - made 














NG furniture and 
NG decorations of 
Weaeee ‘Our Drawing- 
ae room,’ Bed- 
ee room,’ and 
Nese ‘Hall and 


Tek Gp 


Staircases’ is 
sufficient proof 
how much may 
be achieved by 
taste and judg- 
ment, aided by 
willingness to 
work. 

“All the or- 
naments and 
arrangements 
we made then 
will do for our 
new house; and 
if similar ones 
are required, we 
shall only have 
to refer to our 
former direc- 
tions.” 

‘This house- 
furnishing is 
really a formid- 
able under- 
taking to 
arrange cven, 
when you see 
how very many 
different things, 
both great and 
small, will be 
required,” said 
Mabel. 

“System, 
system, is the 
only thing 
that will see us 
through our 
difficultics,” said Mrs. Tremaine. ‘‘If we 
take the house and its various parts in 
proper order, we shall come to a clear 
understanding as to what we mwst have 
and what we caz do without. We will 
divide our Jabours thus: hall and staircases, 
drawing-room, dining-room, study, morning, 
or work room; and bedrooms.” 

“But that makes us four reception-rooms,”’ 
exclaimed Nora. ‘ Will not they involve four 
elegant suites ?”’ 

* By no means,’ 
sponse. 


ys 


saul 


her 
ine ee Py, 


Ns 


? was Mrs. Tremaine’s re- 


“The study and morning-room are 
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not show rooms, they must have every neces- 
sity, and as many comforts as we can procure, 
but they do not require anything grand in the 
way of furniture. 

‘*‘Such rooms, when practicable, aye great 
comforts to.their occupants and everyone else. 
The master of the house should have some 
room to himself for his correspondence, and to 
receive any of his parishioners undisturbed; and 
a room in which ladies can keep all their work, 


- and pursue their various occupations, without 


disarranging or untidying other rooms, is a 
boon to the whole household. There are few 
things more irritating to the average masculine 
mind than going home to a room strewn with 
pieces of needlework in various degrees of 
completion. A wotxroom is more necessary 
than ever ina house where girls are, as you 
are clever enough to do some home dress- 
making. A room intended, as this will be, for 
your private occupation will require ently alittle 
furniture, and that of an inexpensive character ; 
in fact, there will be but few things required 
that home cork cannot provide. , 

“If we commence with the rooms leading 
out of the hall, the first is the dining-room, and 
I fear that we shall find its arrangement more 
difficult than that of any other. We cannot 
beautify it by the numerous little articles of 
lady’s work that give an appearance of elegance 
and home life to our drawing-room ; yet there 
are many things to which we can contribute a 
few finishing touches that will add greatly to 
its adornment. 

“The possession of a work-room and study 
will prevent the necessity of occupying your 
dining-room as a living room also. Still, 
there are many occasions on which it may be 
used otherwise than as a thorough sad/e-d- 
manger, so that we will not content ourselves 
with the mere necessaries required at meal 
times. : . ore 

“The faults of average dining-rooms are. 
either that of over-crowding and consequent 
want of space, or scantiness of furniture and 
ornament, producing a dreary and. uninhabited 
appearance. in’ th 
centre of the room to allow of sitting at ‘the 
table, or moving round it with ease; plenty of 
light, well managed and equally diffused ; and 
that qualification, as rare as it is desirable, an 
utter absence of draught. 

“In many modern houses the doors and 
windows are soarranged, that there is zo portion 
of the room in which one can escape currents of 
airin different directions; in a dining-room espe- 
cially, where persons cannot change from one 


.place to another, this is as ruinous to the 


comfort of the occupants as it is to the warmth 
of their food. If your dining-room is so 
arranged, the only way to obviate this very 
serious defect is the introduction of one or two . 


screens. ‘These can easily be placed so as to - 


screen from draught without taking much 
room, and their appearance can be made to 
contribute greatly to the beauty of the apart- 
ment. The clothes-horse, z.z., with folding 
leaves, is by far the most convenient, and admits 
of great ornamentation. It may be covered 
with a handsome cretonne, broderic Perse— 
the cretonne embroidery I have already de- 
scribed to you—stamped leather, real or imita- 
tion, more or less gilded, or crewel embroidery 
on serge. I do not advise picture screens for 
dining-toom use, but there could be no objec- 
tion to your screen being temporarily covered 
with a handsome artistic wall paper, whee 
your more claborate covering was in course of 
preparation. 


‘*¢ The border of our floors we will stain with 
permanganate of potash, in the way that 
answered so well with our hall. In the centre 
of the room we must have a carpet ;. of course 
nothing will wear so well or look so hand- 
some asa Turkey carpet, but these are very 
expensive, and, I fear, beyond us. Failing 
that, there are many will answer our purpose, 


We want plenty of space in’ the’ 


IME GikL'S GIVN PAPER, 


and if you do not insist on haying the last new 
fashionable design, which you are too wise to 
do, onc may be purchased, at the close of the 
season especially, at moderate price. It is far 
better to go toa good dealer, who will con- 
scientiously tell you which are the best wear- 
ing qualities, than to trust to your own 
judgment or to be tempted by a merely pretty 
pattern. ‘Ihe ground should be dark, and the 
pattern small and not too defined. For my 
own part, 1 think nothing better for the pur- 
pose than a very dark green ground, with a 
thickly-covered pattern of moss and ferns in 
a few lighter shades. In summer the carpet 
may be removed and Indian matting sub- 
stituted for it; this will not only keep the 
room much cooler and free from dust, but 
naturally makes your carpets last twice as long. 
I needly hardly tell you your carpet must be 
well beaten before this putting away.” 

‘Ts it not likely to get moth-eaten when 
rolled up and put away?” asked Mabel, 

‘More than likely, if no precaution is taken 
to prevent it; but this is easily done by 
putting picces of brown paper or unbleached 
calico—the coarser and worse colour the 
better for the latter—between the folds of 
carpet, and making a sufficiently large piece 
by joining the breadths to completely cover 
the carpet when rolled up. It is a fact well- 
known to many who have charge of carpets, 
curtains, and articles of clothing, that the 
most adventurous moth will not approach un- 
bleached calico. The hearthrug, if of carpet, 
must match the rest, but I much prefer the 
long skins so fashionable ; the black. bearskin, 
with its brilliant and soft hair, has an espe- 
cially luxurious eflect, end gocs well with any 
colour.” 

**Do ‘you think it is a good plan to have an 
old carpet under the ney onc ? Some persons 
do,” asked Mabel. 

“By no means. Where the underneath one 
is worn it rubs out the new one. What I 
cannot too highly recommend is a thick brown 
paper made on purpose; it is four feet wide 


bye, as the carpet does not go all over the 
floor it will require a border. This is no addi- 


carpet, and the Brussels borders, in all ‘the lead." 
ing designs, can be bought at two shillings and’ 


‘ ninepence; thirteen inches wide. ~»;-.« 


" «Our next task is the decoration of the;walls;: . 


_ doors, and ceiling; then we shall have-made our’* 
dining-room ready for the requisité“faurnitute.. 


ts 


As we haye chosen green ‘for the* ptevailing:::. 


ed 


colour of our dining-room, our =walls”:must’:* 


of course correspond. If we decide upon 
papering them, I propose a ‘plain. tint of - 


medium or light green, or one 4yith a-small 


running pattern of a darker shade. A dado of 
tlie. deepest tone’ of all we employ, with con- 
ventional designs in‘lighter shades.; there.is an 
immense variety of these, comméticing so low 
as twopence the yard. _ A’ frieze to match, but 
on a smaller scalé;“will’give our walls a very 
elaborate appearance ; and I must insist on a 
little of the green being introduced, but 
sparingly, on the ceiling. If this is papered, 
a very pale shade may be purchased; but if 
painted or white-washed, a little green in- 
troduced in the material used—very little is 
required—will save us from the cold, cheerless, 
staring aspect of a white ceiling. 

« As we are commencing with the compo- 
nent parts of the room itself, our next item is 
the fireplace, on which much of the elegance 
as well as the comfort of the dining-room 
depends. It our fireplace is not in accord- 
ance with our tastes we must content our- 


. selves with endeavouring to improve it, for the 


substitution of a new one would be a great 
expense. © 

‘One thing I must insist on, namely, that 
the greatest amount of heat from the fire 
should be bestowed on the occupants of the 


sitchen dresser 






room, and not on the chimney, as is the cage 
with most of the modern fireplaces. 

* The best grate for our purpose is one which 
allows the fire to be very close to the hearth 
and is surrounded by upright walls of fire. 
brick, the front being of round iron bars, 
Vire-brick is much more economical than iroy, 
it becomes red-hot, and throws out great 
heat, and the coal, not adhering to it, js 
thoroughly consumed instead of being hall. 
wasted in cinders. The great point is so 
arrange your fuel, whatever it may be, tha 
the greatest quantity.is turned to the front of 
the fireplace and the smallest to the chimney, 

‘If your fireplace is so: shaped that you can 
have it lined with bright glazed tiles—they 
will add considerably -to;:the amount. of heat 
thrown into the room,:and the same effect js 
produced by a tiled. hearth. 

‘«‘ The decorations. of.the fireplace should be 
quiet but. good in. style, the mantelpiece 
valance—if you: have one—of dark velvet .or 
cloth—cut in gracefully-shaped scollops. No 
ornament can be more cflective on such a 
mantelpiece than a .tazza, jugs, or vases of 
Doulton ware, Lambeth faience as it is called, 
the rich tint, subdued colouring, and elegant 
ornamentation of this, giving exactly the 
required tone to your decoration. One or two 
bronzes will also be very acceptable additions.” 


‘Are we to have a looking-glass—a nice 
large looking-glass, or a mirror, over the 
mantelpiece,” asked Nora; ‘or a set of 
velvet-covered: shelves, with rows of china 
plates, like we saw at Captain D——’s? It 


looked like an’ ecstatic—I mean exsthetic— 
7 





.** Please not: to abuse velvets, shelves, and 
china plates, Nora,” said her cousin, ‘for I 
mean to have some in the room, but not over 
the fireplace ;'I must own to French senti- 
ments with regard to. looking-glasses. They 
say “a room without a ldoking-glass is like a 
landscape without water.’ We will havea 
looking-glass, witha black and gold or a 


. shaped wooden fraine, covered with velvet. 
and only costs twopence the yard. By-the-- : ‘ 


. -©We can buy.at any frame-maker’s frames of 
all sizes, ready for gilding, for very reasonable 


tional expense, because one simply ‘hhas-léss:' pHices,.as it is the’gilding that adds so much to 


the cost. This frame we can cover with our 
black enamel paint, putting a line of liquid 


gold round the inside,’ and introducing the 


same ‘sparingly ‘on the principal ornaments. 
A. bracket ‘éach side of the glass, fastened to 
the wall, and ‘niade either of dark carved 
vood, or plaiiiy wood covered with velvet, to 
match the frame;'will hold a vase of flowers, 
or a fancy pot:Wwith“some pretty plant; and 
with this addition I think we shall have every 
cause’ to be satisfied’as far as our fireplace is 
concerned. By-the-bye, speaking of flowers, 
window boxés are an absolute necessity fora 
dining-room.?”"" 

*« Necessity, as fot astornaments go,” Mabel 
remarkeds;, °°") -” ; 

“Pardon”me} ‘necessity to comfort,” said 
Mrs. Tremaine. “‘The flowers and_ leaves 
keep flies from entering the room; even 
the temptations of the dinner table ar 
not strong enough to overcome their It 
pugnance to foliage, especially that o 
geraniums. It is a fact that cannot be 
too widely known, that no fly will approach a 
geranium teaf, and many an invalid owes 






some sweet repose in the summer to a {cw 


geranium leaves scattered over the pillow and 
bed. The flower boxe$ should’ be of woo, 
as this neither receives or retains the heat 10 
the extent many other materials do; a frame | 
work with painted tiles, virgin cork, or what- 
ever ornaments you may prefer, may 
fixed ta the outside of the window, in such 
a manner as to hide the box itself. Thet 
should always be two boxes to each windo": 
so that as soon as one becomes a Jitilt 
shabby it may be changed for another. This 
is not so expensive a plan as it sounds, 10 


it gives the time to raise flowers from seed 
in the one absent from the windew; or, if this 
plan ts not quick enough, there are many of 
the most effective plants that may be pur- 
chased for a mere trifle, and few persons are 
without some country friends who can spare 
a few ‘cuttings’ from their superabundance.” 


«\Vhat shajl we arrange next ?” 

«A little system, if you please, ladies,” said 
Nora, sententiously. ‘We have done the 
window boxes ; what about the window cur- 
tains? ‘he usual thing, I believe, is rep.” 

“Then we will not have the usual thing,’ 
said Mrs. Tremaine. ‘‘ Rep always hangs in 
formal lines; there are hundreds of materials 
that form far more graceful drapery than 
reps, and are less expensive.’ I never 
could see any reason for having every- 
thing dark or stiff in a dining room; on the 
contrary, its general aspect should, I think, be 
cheerful. It is the first room we enter after 
Jeaving our bedroom—our place of rendezvous 
to commence the day; and a pleasant breakfast 
with our family, among cheerful surroundings, 
will, I believe, go a great way towards deciding 
the tone of our feelings during the day. I 
think it a good plan to have two sets of dining- 
room curtains, one for the summer, the other 
for the winter, this does away with the mono- 
tony of seeing the same curtains year after 
year, and enabling each set to have a rest, 
causes them to last double the time. Sup- 
pose, therefore, we say we will have a twilled 
cretonne for the summer. These are suffi- 
ciently thick to hang well; they wear admi- 
rably, and may,be had in an immense variety 
of patterns at prices ranging from 8}d. to 2s. 
I saw one the other day with a design of 
chesnut-tree foliage, profusely covered with 
the leaves aud prickly fruit, and beautifully 
grouped and shaded, we will have this or 
some similar pattern for summer use. For the 
winter there are some curtains recently intro- 
duced, of very handsome effect and artistic 
design. These can be bought thoroughly 
made, and ready to put up, at much less 
prices than we could procure the materials 
themselves. The ‘Cabul’ is in elaborate 
designs in black and gold, and the price 
25s. 6d. the pair. The ‘‘Singapore”’ is still 
less, being only 18s. 9d., it is made in two 
shades of colour—brown, blue, artistic red 
and green, in elaborate Oriental designs, with 
adeep dado and handsome border in front. 
Of course you know that curtains are no longer 
made to trail on the floor, they merely meet 
the ground, and the quantity of material thus 
saved naturally enables them to be sold fora 
lower price.” 

‘‘T suppose we must have onc of those great, 
awkward diping tables, with extra flaps,” 
suggested Mabel; ‘“ there seems no other way 
of arranging, that would enable the same one 
to do for either small or large parties.” 

“There is a better plan than. that,” Mrs. 
Tremaine responded, “that: I have seen 


adopted with great success----viz., to have 


your table the size you require for your 
ordixary party, and when this is increased, 
to add a long, narrow table at each end; 
these must, of course, be exactly the same 
height, and as long as your table is wide. 
When not required for this purpose they 
can stand about as little occasional tables. A 
few years ago, when it was customary for the 
dinner-cloth to be removed and the dessert put 
on the uncovered table, it was necessary that 
this should be perfectly polished, and present- 
able in every way. Since that fashion has gone 
out, and the table is never seen wethout a cloth, 
it really does not signify. whether the top is of 
Wood to match the legs or.of plain deal. The 
Substitution of the latter naturally makes a 
considerable difference in price. We cannot, 
however, follow this plan with the smaller 
tables, witnout we cover them with a fancy 
cloth when not in use, as adjuncts to our 
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dining-table. As to chairs, no one can realize 
how much of our comforts during dinner de- 
pends on their construction; till they have been 
forced—as / was lately—to sit, through a long 
dinner, on a chair so elaborately carved that 
to lean back for an instant against its elaborate 
protuberances was a painful experience. Our 
chairs must be substantial, but not too heavy 
to move easily, and thoroughly comfortable. 
The shape I prefer for dining-room chairs is 
that with square-padde” seats and _ backs, 
known as the ‘Cromwell.’ As we have de- 
termined to do everything that is possible ‘our 
very own selves,’ we will purchase our chairs 
merely covered with the canvas that is always 
used as the first covering. Now, Nora, you 
have not spoken fora long time. What do 
you think our next step should be ?” 


“To buy the material, certainly,” said Nora, 
“as it is zmpossible to cover them without.” 

“Wrong, Nora, the jist step is to take 
the patterns of the seats and backs, allowing 
them a little larger for turning in. Multiply 
these patterns in paper, according to the 
number we require, and put them all together, 
spread out on the floor; this will enable us 
to see how one can be cut with another, and 
with ow little material we can contrive. 
We will decide wat material afterwards, 
but as we are speaking of the work 
itself, I will finish the directions. . The 
material is to be cut out and nailed to 
the chair by small tacks, first putting one at 
each corner, taking the utmost care that the 
cover is perfectly flat, and not drawn out of 
the straight line; a tack in the centre of each 
side assists to keep the material in its place, 


and others must be put in afterwards where- . 


ever required, for firmness. The fancy gilt- 
headed nails merely serve as ornaments, and 
must of course be arranged at equal dis- 
tances. We shall require two easy chairs. 
One we shall ‘upholster’ in a similar 
manner, and make it very ornamental by 
adding fancy covers to the arms and the top 
of the back. These we will make of satin 
sheeting, em- 
broidered in 
crewel or arra- 
sene, and edged 
with tassel fringe 
of the same 
colours. Our 
other arm-chair 
shall be still more 
thoroughly 
‘home made,’ 
for we will have 
the frame made 
for us by some 
neighbouring workman. Here is a sketch of 
the frame. The boards at the back and sides 
must be covered 
with strong canvas, 
and a piece of the 
same firmly fixed 
across the seat. 
Two thin cushions, 
covered with canvas 
first, are made for 
each portion of the 
chair, and joined 
together at the 
upper edge. These 
are put over each 
of the pieces of wood composing the chair, the 
wood being Jdefween the cushions, and the 
lower edge and sides being fastened to it by 
small nails. A cord is sewn round every 
edge to hide the joins, and a fringe to corre- 
spond with the outer cover surrounds the 
lower part of the chair. A material of 
Oriental colouring and design is the most 
suitable for this chair, and many of this elass 
may be purchased at no very great cost. If 
we cannot get one to our taste for the sum we 


want to expend, we must——.” 
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“Go without,” suggested Nora. 

“\Wrong again, poor dear Nora; the con- 
templated end of my sentence was—make 
one.” 

“A woollen material of Eastern pattern 
on a dark ground will be our purchase; our 
improvement on it, the outlining of the 
design with long stitches in crewels, and a 
few silks to match for veining the leaves. 

“The sideboard, which is our next item, 
will, I fear, be an expensive one, its construc- 
tion being very far beyond our powers, and 
those of the aforesaid ‘village carpenter.’ 
The wood must, of: course, correspond with 
that of the table and chairs, and I trust you 
will select it dark, as it will be so much more 
advantageous asa background for the display 
of your silver, glass, and white drapery. A 
sideboard is an absolute necessity, because it 
will contain so many things required in the 
dining-room; one end of the lower part should 
have shelves; the other, one shelf half-way 
down, and under that.a deep drawer with 
divisions. To each of these portions there: 
must, of course, be a door. ‘lhere should also 
be, for convenience sake, drawers above them . 
and in the centre. So much for our sideboard 
from an utilitarian point.of view. We will not 
stop at that, however...” 

“ A piece of looking-glass at the back is a 
great improvement, serving to reflect the silver 
and glass on the sideboard, and also tolighten 
the part of the room. where the latter is 
placed. I have-Jately’seen a very handsome 
or un-common looking ‘sideboard made from 
a large carved oak chest. The inside 
had been fitted up in the way just 
described, and three doors had been cut in 
the front. At the.back a-high looking-glass, 
with velvet-covered frame, had been fastened ; 
and I can assure you the «whole effect was . 
far superior to the expensive carved mon- 
strosities we see so often. 

“We might, perhaps, have the chance of 
making one in a similar way, or, could we pro- 
cure some old carved panels, they might be 
affixed toa frame of plain deal, and answer 
our purpose completely. 

“If you would like black and gold furni- 
ture, a very handsome sideboard is by no 
means beyond our reach. It may be made 
perfectly plain with the necessary fittings, all 
being of plain deal, japanned black. A few 
mouldings made of the same soft wood of 
which picture-frames are composed might be 
bought at small expense, and fastened on as 
panels to the doors and any other ornament. 
‘The carving of these we would “ pick out” 
with the liquid gold, and a few small panel 
pictures painted on gilt backgrounds can be 
let in wherever desired. These will be your 
own work, and I will give you directions as to 
its accomplishment when we are arranging 
the drawing-room. 

‘« Should you, for any reason, prefer buying a 
sideboard to trying any of those I have sug- 
gested, you would find the American solid 
black walnut furniture very durable as well as 
cheap. Before you decide on your purchase 
let me advise you to go to the South Ken- 
sington Museum and see the specimens of 
sideboards and dressers there. hough you 
will not be able to procure any like them, 
their inspection will give you correct ideas as 
to what such things should be, and you will 
gather many hints as to decoration.” 

C. DEL, 
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And now that I have 
described the prettiest 
styles of dress for the 
autumn and winter, we 
will have a little practical 
chat concerning our own 
wardrobes. It is more 
than probable that we 
ave, some of us, a black 
cashmere, silk, or velve- 
teen half worn-out, and 
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Sr is a matter of no little comfort to all of 
us this season that the changeable laws which 
govern dress are so lenient as to permit an 
unlimited diversity in style and shape, and 
also in material, as many as four different stuffs 
being used in the same dress. The most 
popular colour is brown, which lends itself 
happily to all kinds of economical contrivances, 
and is, besides, a delightful colour, in its capa- 
city for being enlivened by brighter hues, as 
well by cream-colour, and brownish yellows. 
It is also alittle gayer than black, although quite 
as serviceable, and equally neat and pretty. 

Dresses are made with polonaises, quite as 
much as with jacket-bodices or basques. The 
new polonaises are long, and fasten either 
behind or in front; there is usually a gather- 
ing, about a quarter of a yard in length, im- 
mediately in front, which draws up the front 
of the polonaise into graceful folds, and the 
opening is finished by a looped bow with 
many ends. There are frequently gatherings 
at the middle of the waist behind and in front, 
extending down for some distance on the 
skirt ; but unless the material. be soft and limp, 
it is never used for gathering, as thick material 
would never fold into the extremely close 
gathers now in vogue. 

The coat bodice is similar to that which has 
been worn all the summer, which was illustrated 
in September at page 617, Vol. I., with a cut- 
away front. In our illustration of this month 
(fig. 1) the newest shape is given which has a 
double breasted front, and is more of a winter 
costume than the other. In the picture at 
fig. 2, an indoor costume is shown which is 
one of the novelties of the scason. 
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not good enough for our 
winter dress; we should 
be so thankful if we could 
see in it the foundations 
| of our new costume, but 
i we do not quite know how 
Hi to set about it. 

If we like to take ad- 
vantage of the fancy of 
the day, we may fear- 
lessly mix them together, 
when, however bad, we 
shall be sure to have a 
presentable dress out of 
all three. With the pre- 
sent trimmed skirts such 
as figs. 1 and 2, the 
foundations may be of any 
other material,—such as a 
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stout alpacca,—as they do 
not show when trimmed, 
and it makes a great saving 
in a dress; or any old skirt 
which is good, and not too 
limp, may be utilized for 
the purpose. 

Velveteen is immensely 
popular this winter; the 
new makes are so vastly 
superior to the old, that 
they are hardly distinguish- 
able from real 
velvet. A very 
pretty costume 
could be made of 
seal, brown velveteen, and _ light 
brownish yellow Indian cashmere, or 
vigogne, of the shade known as /e‘e 
de faisan, which is very like the 
colour called cuér some years ago. 
The velveteen skirt would have a 
silk or alpacca foundation, and two 
kilted flounces, cach about a quarter 
ofa yard in depth. The upper dress 
may be of the vigogne, or cashmere, 
or else of estamene, or diagonal 
serge, and may be either a polonaise 
or else a jacket bodice, in which case 
the upper skirt must be put on the 
top of the flounces as a trimming. 
A princesse dress, made short, of 
grenat velveteen, would also be a 
pretty winter dress. It might have 
a pinafore polonaise of some light 
material for wear in the evening, 
which would make it additionally 
useful. The cream-coloured, figured, 
Madras muslin,—for instance, is very 
cheap, and being wide, a pinafore 
could be made at very little cost. If 
this dress be intended for a best 
costume, it might be well to go to 
the expense of procuring a little 
plush for the tnmming ; but in 
using it, it should always be borne 
in mind that it wears badly. 

In cutting out velveteen at home, 
it is needful to remember that there 
is a right and a wrong way of the 
material, and all the parts must be cut 
thesameway. Youmust also take the 
fact into consideration that velveteen, 
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if good, is always worth redipping, and that if 


. there be too little of the good portion of a 


dress to make up again, it is still worth 
re-dying ;_ as the well-preserved parts may 
be utilized with new material. J consider 
velveteen is entitled to a very high rank 
amongst the economical materials, and from 
its cheapness and good appearance, should find 
a place in the wardrobe of all young people. 
Another nice textile is “vigogne,” which is 
rather more expensive, but it is worth all it 
costs. It is very soft, and delightful to the 
touch, and the best material for trimming it is 
satin; and I know I necd not press the 
advantages of the linen-backed satins on my 
readers; I must only caution them not to 
purchase any cheap ones, as they do not 
answer this purpose. To give from 3s. to ds. 
a yard will ensure an excellent wearing quality. 
They are quite invaluable for doing-up old 
dresses, and they can be purchased in nearly 
every hue of the rainbow, and even the cheaper 
kinds, when cleverly used, look as good as 
satin at night. 


Serge dresses are now trimmed with | 
narrow braids; for blue serge, both black 
and gold braids are used, the rows being 
placed close together, to the number of 
Jour or five. Satin stitch embroidery with 
gold-coloured silk is a novelty on some of the 
new ,serge dresses, and also Roman striped 
scarves used as bordering bands and kiltings. 
Woollen plaid handerchief dresses have suc- 
ceeded the linen and cotton ones of the 
summer, the handkerchiefs being sold separ- 
ately, in any number desired. They are of 
every colour, in fancy plaids, not Scotch tar- 
tans, and they are used to make whole dresses, 
oronly as trimmings. There are also numbers 
of fancy plaids of quiet colours, which would 
be very useful in re-making last winter’s linsey, 
serge, or tweed dresses, and would make them 
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look new and pretty again, used as scarf be 


tunics, kiltings, gathered plastrons on the 


podices, or puffs on the sleeve 
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I think that I have quite 
subject of dresses and dress ma 





have last year’s mantles and 
fore, may take heart over th 





exhausted the: 


terials, and may 
now proceed to 


mantles and 
jackets. The 
former are 


exceedingly 
large, and of 
the dolman 
shape, some 
with and 
others without 
sleeves, the 
most expensive 
ones being 
lined with plush 
and coloured 
satin, and even 
with velvet. 
The well- 
known tight 
jackets of last 
season are worn 
this year again ; 
the lining of the 
hoods is of 
some quiet plaid 
silk, the small 
“toque hat” 
being made to 
match of the 
same material. 
Those amongst 
my readers who 
jackets, there- 
em, as they will 


quite in the prevailing fashion this year. 
With regard to new ones, the newly introduced 
“sealskin cloth” appears to be a valuable 
material, moderate in pricc, and, so far as I 
can judge, everlasting in wear. 


I should not 





FIG. 5. 






advise, however, that anyone should attempt 
to make them at home, as it is extremely 
difficult to make the seams join well, even 
professional hands finding a difheulty in making 
them as invisible as they should be. 

The coachman’s capes in fur will be worn 
again this year, but a more favourite method 
of wearing furs will be a wide-standing collar, 
or a large round collar attached to the mantle 
itself, The large fur-lined cashmere round 
cloaks will also be used this year, as they 
seem to be found too useful to relinquish, and 
for wearing in the winter evenings they are 
certainly a delightful protection from the cold. 

The bonnets are very small, and the hats are 
very largeindeed. There will be no difficulty in 
making our own bonnets at home, for the 
shapes are all to be found in straw, and of nearly 
every colour. The only trimming in many 
cases consists of a very large long bow of silk, 
plush, satin, or black velvet, at the top of the 
bonnet, no cap or flowers inside, and no 
other trimming besides the strings, which are 
generally of the same material as the bow. 
An. example of one of these small bonnets 
made of black straw, with a violet velvet bow, 
Parma violet wreath, and silk strings, is given 
at fig. 3. 

Stockings are still 
worn of a plain 
colour to match the 
dress, or else black, 
which is as fashion- 
able and as service- 
able as ever for 
morning and even- 
ing wear. Gloves 
are also worn to 
match the dress in 
colour; and as the 
generality of sleeves 
are short, the gloves 
with four buttonsare 
the most generally 
adopted. Black lace 
scarves, wound 
round and round 
the neck, are used 
instead of collars, 
and black Jace frills 
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for the wrists of 


imstead of white, ~ 
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dresses. All these are most economical styles, 
and are invaluable to girls having but small 
allowances. 

The last three illustrations are intended to 
help the industrious worker at home. Fig. 4 
shows an easy method of trimming with two 
materials, which will be found available for 
doing-up old dresses. . Fig. 5 represents 
another bonnet, which will not be found diffi- 
cult to copy. Fig. 6 suggests a method of 
making-up an evening fichu on a wide ribbon, 
with lace and a suitable bouquet 


THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
GOOD BREEDING. 


MANUALS pretending to supply all the recog- 
nized rules of etiquette may be obtained for 
a few pence; and articles quite as numerous 
have been presented to all who feel themselves 
deficient in their knowledge of sundry little 
trifling matters, to which, persons born 
under different circumstances are familiar 
from their childhood. Why, therefore, should 
I add one more to swell the list, on a 
subject so well-nigh worn-out, and profitable 
only—in the minutiz with which such articles 
generally deal,—to comparatively a small 
proportion of the community. Bear with me, 
my kind readers, if my subject appear to be 
one so trite and dull, because I propose to 
view it by a somewhat different aspect from 
that in which it is usually presented. 

’ First, I wish to bring before your notice 
that we must be governed by certain general 
rules in every position and circumstance of 
life. Secondly, to distinguish those that are 
obligatory on all ranks of society, and those 
that belong only to a single class. Thirdly, 
that, to ensure the full exercise of all our 
theories on the subject of good manners, we 
must cultivate zact. Fourthly, that no books 
of etiquette need to be studied by the com- 
munity at large when the foundation of all 
good breeding is thoroughly understood. 
Lastly, I will supply a few illustrations to 
explain more fully the theory I have endea- 
voured to establish. 

Throughout the whole of Creation certain 
rules must govern every separate department 
of the vast extent of God's Universe. The 
better versed you are with science, and with 
nature, the more clear this will become to 
your apprehension. The laws of gravitation, 
of centrifrugal force, those connected with 
heat and cold, expansion and combustion ; 
the vivifying power of the sun’s rays, the 
influences of magnetism, electricity, and other 
physical forces, as well as the more mysterious 
laws of life. There is, in consequence, no 
confusion, no accidental upset of these laws 
of nature; and it is well for us that 
all should be worked by rule—that “the 
sun knowcth his going down,” and that “ for 
all things there is a time and place.” 


And in a less perfect and regular way 
human affairs must be carricdon by the 
observance of certain rules of more or less 
significance. Forexample, those of the Houses 
of Parliament, those of our public institutions, 
our hospitals—and many ol you, my readers, 
will endorse my assertion as regards the 
ordering of a nursery, a school, a private 
household, or a chamber of sickness; and 
those also that are of moment to every single 
individual,—pertaining to the preservation of 
health and of life. I need not to make a 
further enumeration. We cannot repudiate 
the obligation of being guided and governed 
by rules, from the highest circles of the 
aristocracy to the unpolished ranks of un- 
educated multitudes, who fill our jails and 
unions. 

Without these rules the world would be what 
is characteristically called a ‘‘ bear-garden.” 
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It now remains to us, in the second place, 
to consider the nature of those rules known 
by the name of “etiquette” which govern 
“polite socicty,” and to decide which of 
them apply to educated people in general, 
leaving those that are non-essential, save to 
a distinct class (who are already as well ac- 
quainted with them all as I could be, in my 
present position of instructor). 
must tell you, at the outset, that many little 
requirements of the higher ranks of society 
do not apply to the middle class, however 
well educated and however refined in feeling 
and pleasing in manner. Some of these little 
rules on which certain writers appear to lay 
so much stress, merely, it would seem, to 
make it appear that they themselves belonged 
to a class with whose habits they profess to 
be so conversant—some of these rules consist 
of little more, in point of fact, than a species 
of masonic signs, asit were, by which strangers 
may respectively recognise their brotherhood, 
each to each, in the same circle of fashionable 
society, sharing the same hereditary feelings, 
ideas, and interests. ; 

Upon such trifling rules of so-called “ good 
breeding”? as these I am not about to de- 
scant. I wish to draw a line of demar- 
cation between them, as belonging only to 
a particular class, and those which should be 
regarded by all ranks in society, simply, yet 
obviously, because founded on the great Law 
of Kindness, and a keen sense of fitness and 
propriety. 

No books need to be read by those who 
have this key to the mysteries of ‘ good 
breeding.” hey have only to use their 
own common sense, and ask themselves, in 
every little act which has to be performed, 
How shall I best spare the teelings of those 
around me? How shall I be able to gratify 
them, even though at my own expense of time 
or trouble? Jemember that one golden 
rule of your life should be to regard nothing 
as a trifle; and stil further, to do nothing: 
that is not worth your best efforts to perform 
well; and to begin early to deny yourself and 
your own convenience in favour of others, even 
in the smallest matters, that such conduct may 
grow with your growth, as the habit of your lives. 

“ Evil is wrought 
By want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart !”’ 


And it is, doubtless, a want of a little re- 
flection that makes most people guilty of 
ill-breeding, and even of rudeness and cruelty 
to the feelings of others. 

T have now come to the third section of my 
subject. You have often heard people say 
that some one has “shown a want of fact.” 
Now, tact signifies a bright quickness of per- 
ception in applying the rules of good breeding 
to the circumstances of the moment, either 
actively or passively, just as the necessities of 
the case may demand — good judgment, 
pradence, and kindliness being all combined 
with presence of mind. How many a family 
quarrel might have been avoided if some vexed 
yuestion had not been thoughtlessly mooted, 
or a subject brought on the fapis which would 
naturally lead to it! How much pain spared 
to the feelings of others if this same tact had 
closed the lips before some unfortunate allu- 
sion had been made, waking up sor:owful 
memories that, perhaps, were lying dormant 
for a while, Jeaving the tired spirit at rest! 
A moment’s reflection would prevent your 
alluding to deformity of any kind, or to per- 
sonal infirmities, before first assuring yourself 
that no case of the kind was present in the 
assemblage of friends. It would also make 
you hesitate and hold your tongue before you 
named the storminess of the weather, or of 
wrecks at sea, when some one had a friend 
upon the ocean ; or to allude to some terrible 
epidemic ih a locality where your listener had 
a friend or relative exposed to it. 


Because I - 
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I was once crossing the Atlantic in the 
winter season, dark and stormy, and the 
good ship was labouring somewhat slowly on 
her way. And some at home were very anxious 
on account of her non-arrival within the usual 
time occupied by the passage. An old and 
attached servant at home was naturally made 
a confidant in this time of exceptional anxiety ; 
but instead of showing a little tact, when ex- 
pected to make some cheering response, she 
replied to her nervous and delicate mistress, 
‘““What I am afraid of is, that the ship has 
gone down!” 

Tact is, as it were, the handmaid of good 
breeding ; and yet how many are deficient, in 
it who are both kindly and well acquainted 
with every rule of etiquette that obtains in 
the highest ranks ‘of society. The.‘ want of 
thought,” of which the poet. Hood speaks, is 
the ruin of their.manuers, and frustrates their 
most amiable intentions. - 

From what I have already said you will 
draw this simple conclusion, that the founda- 
tion of all good breeding is kindness, and to 
carry out its instincts into the actions and the 
converse of our daily life we must cultivate 
tact, using our brains and powers of reasoning 
and reflection for the comfort of others, at 
whatever self-abnegation and presence of 
mind, by which alone our good intentions can 
be made of any service. 


From a general view of the subject I will 
now proceed to particularise a little. It is 
not my intention to give a long and exhaustive 
list of all the rules that should guide our 
words and ways: quite enough, and even too 
much has already been written about them. 
It is not necessary that you should have a 
master to teach you how to make up your 
household accounts week after week, if only 
that master have once made you acquainted 
with the rules of arithmetic, which will serve 
as your sufficient guide, enabling you on all 
future occasions to make the necessary calcu- 
lations for yourself. And thus, having pro- 
vided you with the grand laws by which your 
manners should be regulated, you may become 
as good ajudge of how you should conduct 
yourself quite as well as any author of a book 
on etiquette could be herself. 


But a few illustrations of what I mean may 
assist you in comprehending all that I have 
endeavoured to explain. For instance, a man 
should pass a woman on the outside of a 
walk, leaving her the inside or wall... Why ?: 
If you employ your common-sense for a 
moment the reason for such a rule of 
etiquette must be apparent. He is her’ 
natural protector, and in case of a carriage 
or cattle passing in the road, and possibly 
encroaching on the walk, he stands between 
her and harm; he gives her the most-sheltered 
place from splashings of mud, and likewise 
under the wall from the wind and rain. Again. 
A lady (in England) has the right of -bowing 
first, when mecting a gentleman... Reflect, 
st you will perceive the reason- for such a 
rule. 
nor even her acquaintance, should - she ‘prefer 
to look another way and ignore his presence,. : 
or give such a formal recognition as to keep 
him at a distance. Again. Itis essentially 
ill-bred to make a tatooing with the feet or by 
any other means; to swing a stick or parasol ; 
or fidget and fiddle with any article. Why ? 
Because a continual tapping gets on the 
nerves of others and worries them. Swinging 


a stick alarms others, lest they should ‘receive * 


an accidental blow; and fiddling with any 
article endangers its being dropped and broken. 
Drawing with a knife, fork, or spoon on the 
table-cloth, crumbling the bread Jaid for :you, 
or playing with the salt, are all-vulgar tricks. 
Why ?: Because you annoy the lady of- the 
house by making the table-cloth appear a ‘ 
soiled one, and risk the cutting as well as 
scratching and fraying of the linen threads of 


No man can thus intrude on her society; *~ 


the cloth ; you also make an unsightly mess on 
the table, and waste the precious bread by 
your crumbling it; and you make your friends 
fidgetty by fiddling with anything on the table, 
placed there for use, and not for idle play, 
Why should a gentleman always allow a lady 
to precede him? Simply because he cannot 
see what has happened to her or how she may 
need his services, if he walk-on ‘in front, and 
leave her to follow as best,she.may. Again, 
Why should you remove your knife and fork 
from your plate when the servant takes it away 
for asecond helping? Because you endanger 
your neighbour, over whose shoulder'the knife 
and fork must pass, of being cut by their fall 
—a very likely accident—and, moreover, the 
person who helps you is inconvenienced by 
their presence and has to lay the meat across 
them or at the edge of the plate. “Why should 
you always make a choice when asked to what 
part of any dish you are to be helped? 
Because if you say.‘“you. have no preference” 
you cause inconvenience to the helper; and 
perplex him, instead of saving him as much 
trouble as possible. 


Also, when helping your neighbour to butter, 
why is it vulgar to scrape it off the butter 
knife upon the edge of the plate? Simply 
because when ail used the edge of the plate 
by which it must be held is greased and might 
soil the thumb of the person who hands it for 
a help of anything. 

Why should you speak low (excepting to a 
deaf person), and restrain your cough or 
sneeze, and use your handkerchief, if you have 
a cold, as gently and unobtrusively as pos- 
sible? Because loud talking is not only 
coarse and unsuitable, but it gives a headache 
to many, and it and a loud cough startle the 
hearer and prevent other people from speak- 
ing or hearing; besides which the infirmities 
of our poor human nature should be intruded 
as little as possible on our neighbours ; and 
this not only our own personal delicacy should 
teach us, but a kindly desire to spare others 
any feelings of disgust and annoyance should 
forbid an obtrusive exhibition of them. 
Clearing the throat and expectoration should 
be exclusively confined to the privacy of your 
own room, asshouldall loud use of the handker- 
chief. The same consideration for the feelings 
of others should prevent your insisting on a 
friend’s playing, taking a second help of any 
viands or drink, or foregoing their own choice 
in any matter whatsoever. Delicacy should 
teach you. how soon to cease pressing your 
own. wishes and invitations upon them, and 
this very especially in regard to playing ct 
singing when there is an evident effort on their 
part to obtain a reprieve; and on the part ol 
the performer it is equally bad taste to refuse 
persistently when the hostess begs the favour 
of a little music at. your hands. One of the 
most common acts of ill-breeding is to talk to 
a near friend when someone is by requesl 
playing the pianoforte or singing,. Perhaps t 
may not be an ill-selected example of how yoll 
should act under another description of circum: 
stances. Suppose you are to.drive with some 
friend, or to leave.some house simultaneously, 
and your friend requests you to precede her. In 


- such‘a case, having first-held modestly back,.al 


once comply with her desire. Why? Because 
you thus acknowledge her right of choice ™ 
the matter, and give up your:.own, and thus 


-also waste of time and. annoyance to-her s 
‘spared.. 


But further illustrations, J imagine, must be 
unnecessary: for the elucidation of my mecalr 
ing. . Pe 
«A ayord: to the wise is sufficient.” The 
key; to all- general’.and thorough gool 
breeding suitable-to’ all-—from the noble at 
court to the poor man in, his cottage-home— 
is now placed‘in your.hands. Reflect, an 
judge for yourselves, on every occasion 0 
perplexity. How may I best spare my neigh: 
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bours the smallest inconvenience or pain? 
How may I best gratify all around me, by all 
my works, and words, and ways? Those who 
adopt such rules as these possess in them- 
selves the very essence of good-breeding. 
Rising above the more trifling matters of 
our daily conduct in reference to our inter- 
course with others—for rules of ‘etiquette ”’ 
can have nothing to do with ourselves alone, 
in the privacy of our own chambers — you 
should always bear in memory that you are 
bound by still higher obligations than those 
of mere duty to your neighbours here on earth; 
obligations to Him who is your example as 
well as your law-giver. Thus, *¢ Whatsoever 
edo, in word or in deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus,”—that is, remembering 
that you are honoured by bearing His name 
as ‘ Christians,” and that, as such, a weighty 
obligation rests upon you. The charm of 
sweet, gentle, engaging manners surpasses 


that of mere personal beauty, especially when - 


combined with a soft low voice and a delicate 
touch, which would never break nor drop 
articles, nor make aclatter about the room, 
nor tread heavily, and bang doors,—all matters 
of importance in a household, and essential in 
a sick-room. Be certain of this also, that 
tricks of any description are to be avoided, 
such as biting the nails, touching the hair, 
turning up the corners of book-leaves, and so 
forth. Why so I need scarcely tell you,— 
because they are not only worrying to others, 
but they are also mischievous and dirty habits. 
We should not make light of even compara- 
tively small obligations, because we find that, 
from acts of the greatest kindness and self- 
denial, down to the least, they are divinely 
ordered. ‘Be courteous,” not rough and 
short in manner, is a plain command, so like- 
wise “ gentleness’? and ‘brotherly kind- 
ness” are classed together as amongst the 
“fruits of the Spirit,” and “whatsoever.things 
are lovely ” with those that are ‘just ” and 
“true.” Cultivate these, and prove all you say 
and do by the tests I have suggested. You 
cannot then be coarse and ill-bred, nor make 
any grave mistakes in your manners. Culti- 
vate a humble-dignity of demeanour. Fumble, 
inasmuch as you should never forget the 
exact position in which the hand of God has 
placed you in this world (supposing it be not 
one of any distinction), nor the duty of 
“rendering to all their dues — honour to 
whom honour,” nor that, personally, what- 
ever your social position miay be, you are at 
best but a faulty creature. But I did not 
speak of humility alone, I combined dignity 
with it,—one of the essential characteristics 
also of a thoroughly well-bred person. ‘This 


dignity of manner and general bearing will . 


repel all impertinent familiarity in others, and 
secure you from many evils. It will reflect, 
in the sight of others, that proper high-minded- 
ness which has no element of pride and 
annoyance about it, but which will prevent 
your stooping to any mean, ungenerous, and 
cowardly act, or to light and frivolous 
conduct, 

With this last item of counsel on the subject 


of your general bearing and manners amongst ° 


your associates, I will conclude, in the words 
of divine admonition in reference, amongst 
others, to “ whatsoever things are lovely ”?— 
* Think on these things.” . 

S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 
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By Dora be Bragurere. 


To those who have never learned the many 
lessons taught in that school of sorrow, sick- 
ness, the endeavour to assist those who are 
now passing through its sad and sorrowful 
season may appear needless. But to me, 


who, both in my girl-life and womanhood,’ 


have drunk deeply of its ‘* waters of affliction,” 
the mental condition, and the treatment of 
the invalid must ever be subjects of the 
deepest interest. 

Those who have been sick can best 
sympathize with and advise those who are 
now suffering, many of them, alas, not only in 
body, but in mind and estate, poverty, being 
too often united to suffering and helplessness, 
to morbid irritability, ‘ fractiousness,” and 
repining ;_ still further darkening a grievous 
lot. So, if I offer you my hand, as leader and 
guide, it is not without experience of your 
troubles, but in the hope that together we 
may reach the “green pastures and still 
waters ” of a quiet acquiescence in the will of 
our Heavenly Father, and acquire that calm- 
ness which always follows a determined effort 
to employ ourselves aright, and that peace 
which work done from the highest motives 
must ever bring with it. 

“Invalid ”’ is a very wide and comprehensive 
term, and for its better comprehension should 
be divided into three classes, or divisions, 
which. will include all. ; 

The first class consists of those who, from 
childhood, have suffered from some bodily 
disease, which has chained them as prisoners 
to the house and sofa. Ai 

The second class comprises those who, up 
to a certain period of life, have possessed 
health and strength, and then have lost them, 
cither by accident or disease. 

The third class comprises that large and 
varied assortment of invalids who have been 
ill from one cause or another, and have 
remained so from want of strength of mind to 
throw off the character and habits acquired, 
a result very often attained where there is 
plenty of money to be expended on luxuries, 
and tender but unwise friends to spoil them. 

This last-named class is, to my mind, the 
most hopeless of all to deal with, as this 
disease to a great extent arises from a morbid 
craving for sympathy, a constant habit of self- 
contemplation, and an unhealthy desire to be 
the chief object of interest on all occasions. 

Amongst those who constitute the first 
class of our invalids there are many beautiful 
and holy lives so sanctified by the right 
bearing of the cross laid upon them that 
their influence is felt long after they have 


been laid to rest, and remains amongst their . 


survivors as a remembrance of beauty for ever. 
As I write there comes into my mind the 
memory of one especially whose life of pain 
closed some years ago; one who,—-though 
helpless from childhood, through confirmed 


and incurable spinal disease, — yet contrived _ 
to continue the work of a man and a woman . 
in her life on earth. At five-and-twenty, by * 
the deaths of her elder brother and his wife, ° 


the charge of their five young sons was thrown 
upon her. The youngest was only an infant 
of a few months old; and the eldest alone 
could faintly remember his father, 

To them all ‘‘ Aunt Belle’ was the personi- 
fication of both parents. One entered the 
army, another the navy; one studied medi- 
cine, two the Jaw, each entering his pro- 
fession with £200 per annum clear; their 


. portions being raised to that amount by her 


careful and clever management of them during 
their respectively long minority. “Good men 
and true” all of them. 
knowledge of woman’s work, —for the 
bearded soldier could teach his young wife the 
mysteries of stocking-knitting, with the re- 


With a singular : 
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mark, ‘* We all Icarnt everything Aunt Belle 
could teach us, from the Greek Testament to 
sewing ; and many a merry morning we have 
spent round her couch, for when out of pain she 
was the brightest of companions.” At the 
age of fifty, when the youngest of her nurslings 
left her, and her life-work seemed ended, her 
energies flagged ; and after a few months of 
acute suffering she entered into rest. 

Never having been able to sit up nor stand 
during her life, the whole of that period had 
been passed in an almost recumbent position, 
and she occupied two rooms only, her bed- 
room and her sitting-room. : 

In the second class, too, we have many 
wondenful instances of those who earn their 
daily bread while in constant bodily suffering; 
who write books,—the desk resting on their 
chests, and who plunge into the deepest 
studies that could possibly occupy the human 
mind, while pain is their ever-present visitor, 
and poverty and death stand at their door. ' 

Truly, as the Apostle says, “‘ We all dorunas 
in a race,” but some are heavily weighted 
indeed, and perhaps it was his own painful 
“thorn in the flesh ” which made his writings 
take this clarion-like sound,—as of one who 
calls to each of his followers to “agonize” 
in the contest of life, so “that no man take 
thy crown.” 

_ St. Paul well illustrates this class of in-” 
yalids, . for his life-work as an Aposfle was 
done by God’s will, in spite of this painful 
“thorn,”—from which he had thrice prayed 
to be delivered,—and his studies, his preach- 
ing, his travels, and his daily labour at sail- 
making were all performed in more or less 
bodily suffering or trial of some kind. 

Of the third and last class of invalids ‘it is, 
of course, difficult to give an example, though 
even the most charitably inclined amongst us. 
may know some such case in which, we feel 
sure, much of the illness is in the imagination, 
and much of the suffering lies in a nervous dis-' 
position. 

I trust that all my dear girl readers ‘will 
beware ‘of the unhealthy state of mind which 
leads to it, and will check in their infancy the 
beginnings of self-contemplation, and the 
desire to be the first object of notice in the 
home circle. Much of the evil, too, has its 
origin in idleness of mind and body. ‘This sin 
is just as rife now as ever it was In our more’ 
distant childhood, when we all learned, from 
Dr. Watts, that ° 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Like all sins, idleness brings with it its own 
punishment, for it weakens our energies, 
enervates the mind, and unstrings our nerves. 
It makes us either listless or frivolous ; and in 
either case all work becomes hateful. ‘It 
is,” says a well-known writer, ‘a captivating 
bondage, too, whose very sweetness renders 1t 
more perilous. But the worst feature about it 
is its deceitfulness. No idle man or woman 
believes himself to be idle, except in the lucid 
intervals of divine grace. No one will credit 
how strong the habit of losing time will 
become. To break away from it requires a 
vehemence and a continuity of effort to which 
few, without heavenly aid and assistance, would 
be equal.” 


Now this burden of idleness, added to that 
of sickness, is the thing most to be dreaded 
of all for every class of invalids. The interest 
in, and the effort to be employed about, some 
well-loved work leads, Iam sure, to the re- 
establishment of health in many cases. It has 
fallen to my lot within the last year to have 
nursed a friend through an illness which was 
accompanied by paroxysms of pain lasting for 
several hours. Her cheerfulness and power of 
bearing those agonies were a coristant source 
of wonder to her doctor ;* but after coming in’ 
repeatedly and finding her, when better, deep 
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in her literary work,* he wondered no more. 
‘“‘The interest of her work,” said he, ‘is 
better to her than a thousand tonics.” She 
had no time to fret over her symptoms, nor 
for useless worrying of any sort. The mental 
condition was so bright, healthy, and active 
that the suffering body was both forgotten and 
yet strengthened. This, I think, will always 
be found to be the case in every illness; and 
the sooner the patient can, be brought to 
think of anything but herself, the happier for 
herself and for everyone around her. 

One of the most frequent expressions heard 
on the lips of invalids is “don’t care.” “TJ 
don’t care how I look,” for instance, is a very 
frequent speech with which they wring the 
hearts of those who love them. There is a 
world of wisdom in the few words of sacred 
writ which speak of the man who was 
“clothed, and in his right mind,” and the 
first duty to which we can waken many of 
our invalids is to this matter of personal 
care. ‘The body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” and never more so than 
when, by a special providence, we are more 
than usually called upon to show ourselves 
to be its care-takers, and His disciples. 

It needs no little determination on the 
part of the invalid and no little unselfish- 
ness to be willing to put aside, as much 
as possible, the idea of sickness and suffer- 
ing from the person, as well as from the | 
room which she occupies; but when it 
can be done the reward is generally great. 
‘‘Mamma’s room,” said a young girl the 
other day, in speaking of her completely 
invalid mother, ‘‘mamma’s room is_ the 
pleasantest in the house.”” And no wonder, 
for mamma had made her sickness the vocation 
of her life, and had accepted it and made the 
best of the affliction. 

And now if we try to make up our minds 
to bear what must be borne, in whatever spirit 
we do it, our first wish will be to find some 
employment for head and hands which will 
make the days less weary and the nights less 
Jong by reason of our increased fatigue, which 





* Our readers will be interested to learn that this 
diterary work consisted of several articles and many 
of our “Answers to Correspondents,” already pub- 
lished in this magazine.—Ep. 
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will probably give us sleep. ‘ Occupation, if 
it have no other merits,” says a recent writer, 
‘* will thwart the enemy of our souls, and by 
busying our ‘idle hands,’ make his visit un- 
welcome and profitless.” 

The first practical step which our invalid 
can take isthe same as that which should be 
taken by all our girls who are in sound and 
good health, viz :—to make a proper division 
of their time, so that all the daily duties— 
sleep, exercise, study, and amusement—may 
each, so far as may be possible, have their 
allotted time. King Alfred’s rule was, I 
believe, to divide the day into three periods of 
eight hours each,—for sleep, labour, and the 
needful meals, exercise, and the demands 
made by society and friendship, and for 
people in perfect health, perhaps this division 








But 


may be as wise a one as can be made. 
for the invalid who (unless she be fortunate 
enough to have a special attendant) is greatly 
dependant on the help of others in the house- 


hold, . and must necessarily consult their 
convenience in a measure, it is rather more 
difficult to suggest a rule. “Early to bed” 
should, however, be the motto of the sick, as 
well as of those that are well; and its patient 
and persistent following will bring arich reward. 
No invalid should be kept up—that is, out of 
bed—beyond 10 p.m., and by that time all 
in her room should be quiet and settled for 
rest. In the morning she will probably be 
awake early, and it is a good plan to make an 
arrangement for the servant to bring up a cup 
of tea and some thin bread and butter, as 
soon as possible, for her breakfast; open 
the shutters and blinds, and, if possible, air 





the room, make-up the fire in cold weather, 
sweep the hearth, and shake-up the pillows of 
the bed. A few minutes more would suffice 
to wash the hands and face and clean the 
teeth; and thus made comfortable, with a 
wari flannel jacket on, the invalid might obtain 
a couple of delightful hours before the rest of 
the household were sufficiently astir to attend 
to her and give her breakfast. After the latter 
meal, the dressing and getting up would follow. 
Refreshed once more, and all bright again, 
two more quiet hours are at her disposal be- 
fore luncheon or anearly dinner. A little fresh 
air may be taken in the room by a little clever 
management, if unable to drive out of doors, 
After this, according to the housekold habits, 
another two hours may probably be secured 
for the following-out of any desired occupation, 

The second practical step is to consider the 
ways and the means of carrying out our 
schemes of employment with the most ease 
and pleasure to ourselves. There are so many 
degrees of invalidism that it is difficult to 
divide them or classify my suggestions to 
them, But the first I shall mention are those 
who are completely bed-ridden; or, as tke 
more ancient Anglo-Saxon has it, ‘bed- 
fast.” The annexed small sketch shows a table 
especially designed for using in bed. It is 
drawn from a very old friend, which has been 
in use for many years; it is of the simplest 
possible shape and manufacture, and if made 
of deal, and varnished, would be within the 
skill of any village carpenter to make, and 
should not cost more than five shillings. If 
able to sit up the invalid would next require a 
wedge-shaped spring cushion to support the 
back under the pillows. ‘This appliance is to 
be obtained at any good upholsterer’s or fur- 
nisher’s shop, who would make it to order; 
and it should be covered with a dark-coloured 
material, to which should be added a loose 
cover of washing stuff, which could be changed 
when soiled. The dotted lines in the illustra- 
tion of the Invalid’s Table show where a scoop 
may be cut out, to bring it as close as pos- 
sible to the bed-ridden person employing it. 
But this may be left to her choice. By the 
time she has had her table and triangular 
cushion made I will tell her to what pleasant 
use she may apply her new acquisitions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE ‘‘ QUIET CORNER.” 


AT Crofton House the hours of prepara- 


By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” 


tion for the next day’s classes were from 
five to six, and seven to eight, ‘‘ and,” 
as Milly Wilmot informed her new 
friend more’ expressively than ele- 
gantly— 

‘Any other little scrimmagy bits of 
time you can catch at in between.” 

A few minutes before five Miss Rowe 
came to Helen with three books in her 
hands, and seating herself she proceeded 
to point out the morrow’s lessons, add- 
ing— 

‘‘ Although you have had nothing to 
do to-day but look about you, from 
the first thing to-morrow morning you 
will be expected to take your due part 
in the classes. And I advise you to 
choose out some quiet corner in which 
to prepare your tasks, for you seem to 
me more apt at learning to be unlady- 
like than in acquiring useful informa- 
tion.’’ 

With that hard-spoken speech, which 
the Principal would certainly have pro- 
nounced wanting both in tact and Job’s 
patience, the English governess rose, 


without waiting for a reply, and left the 
pupil to her meditations. 

They were not amiable. : 

Six hours ago Miss Crofton had told 
her new pupil that she half imagined 
she had suddenly got a rough-headed, 
mischievous laddie introduced into her 
quiet flock. But she had said so with 
such a tone and manner, above all, with 
such a fecling, that the rough-headed, 
mischievous maiden had laid her soft 
young cheek down on the school- 
mistress’s hand with an air of most 
sweet womanliness. 

Now, an accusation was brought 
against the new pupil of being apt to be 
unladylike, and the tone and manner, 
above all, the feeling with which the 
accusation was uttered, were such that 
the girl, who prided herself on_ her 
boyish accomplishments, felt insulted, 
and sat meditating vengeance. It must 
be confessed that there was something 
very unboylike, unfortunately only too 
womanlike, in the touch of spite that had 
entered into her schemes of revenge. 
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A quarter of an hour of the first pre- 
paration time had passed before Helen 
Edison stirred after Miss Rowe left her, 
or raised her flashing, wrathful eyes. 
At length Milly Wilmot whispered to her 
with good-natured anxiety— 

“You really had better begin to 
work. Even Miss Crofton gets angry if 
we don’t know our lessons, unless we 

eare ill, or anything real of that sort comes 
in the way.” 

“All right,’’ said Helen, raising her 
face then with a grim little smile on 
it. ‘‘I’ll know my lessons, never 
fear.” 

And so saying she gathered the 
books in her arm: and got up from the 
table. 

‘“‘\WWhere are you going ?’’ asked 
Milly in a tone of disappointment. 

‘“To find a quiet corner,’’ was the 
short answer, with the same uncanny 
smile. 

And disregarding the beseeching looks 
that asked her to remain, she walked off 
to the other side of the room, and when 
Milly looked up again from her books, 
two minutes later, she had disappeared 
altogether. 

‘* Did you tell your new friend that 
none of the girls of our class are allowed 
to work out of this study ?’’? murmured 
pretty Rose Trew. 

‘‘ Of course I did,’’ answered Miss 
Milly, rather snappishly. ‘‘ You know I 
did. You heard me yourself, but you 
always do ask such stupid questions, 
Rose.” 

‘Well, you need not bite my head off, 
if Ido,” said Rose, tranquilly, ‘‘and I 
thought I might have misunderstood you 
as Miss Kdison must have done, for I 
saw her leave the room with all her 
books in her hand just now.” 

‘Doesn't follow that she misunder- 
stood me,’’ muttered Miss Wilmot, 
sagely, and then with a glance at the 
clock she dropped her face into her 

‘hands and resolutely set herself to 
master some of those dreadful German 
rules, chiefly consisting of exceptions. 

For some while a profoundly diligent 

silence reigned in the room. It was 
broken at last abruptly. 
_ ‘Miss Edison, where are you ?’’ sud- 
cenly exclaimed Miss Rowe. ‘ Where 
is Miss Edison, young ladies? can any 
of you tell me ?”? 

‘She has left this study,’’ said Rose 
Trew. “She went away some timc 
ago, 

“And where has she gone? Do you 
know ?”? 

“To find a quiet corner, she said,”’ 
answered Milly, quickly, without lifting 
her face, and Miss Rowe was too far off 
to hear the accompanying giggle. 

“I think she has carried her books to 
her room,’’ said little Rosic, who had 
just come in with her sister. ‘‘I met 
her in the south corridor before I went 
to Josephine.” 

The governess started up with a half- 
uttered angry exclamation. But the 
outward signs of her wrath were stifled 
almost as soon as visible, and her 
voice was icily cool and calm when 
aie sac, moving towards the door the 
while— 


‘As Tam thankful to say that not one 


of you have your new companion’s 
weakminded, low-bred liking for break- 
ing rules, and proving yourselves un- 
worthy of confidence, I trust that 1 may 
rely upon you to continue your studies in 
silence while I go in search of her.’’ 

A number of heads, moved with more 
or less of elegance according to the 
character of their owners, responded to 
this speech in the affirmative, and Miss 
Rowe departed. The door had no sooner 
fairly closed behind her than Milly 
Wilmot shut up her book with a bang, 
put her two elbows on the table, and 
said, defiantly— 

‘‘ How dare she talk such rubbish! 
Low-bred, indeed! Why, she’s the 
beauty of the school! She’d be glad 
enough if she was only half as pretty, 
I’ll be bound.” 

“There were a good many ‘shes’ 
in that elegant speech of yours, I 
reckon,’”’ said Dorothy Jackson, flicking 
up her pen. 

‘‘T guess there may have been, Miss 
Yankee, and I calculate that you'll have 
to pay a fine for that large black kiss in 
your exercise-book.”’ 

Dolly looked down, and a dismal ‘‘ Oh, 
me!’’ followed her discovery of the 
great blot. The next five minutes were 
given up to the most delicate of pains- 
taking efforts to remove all traces of it, 
for the devotion of any of her plentiful 
pocket-money to the payment of fines 
was Miss Dorothy Jackson’s abhorrence. 
But haying thus easily routed one oppo- 
nent, Milly had many other attacks 
upon her speech to answer, or to try to 
crush. As a specimen of her latter 
method of argument may be mentioned 
her retort of ‘‘ Handsome is that hand- 
some does,’”’ to Susan \Wing’s remark, 
that— 

‘*T am slightly puzzled to see what 
her beauty has to do with proving she is 
not ill-bred, Mill ?’’ 

“Mill, but not Mill’s logic,’’ mur- 
mured an unfortunate companion, who 
was vainly trying to keep her thoughts 
on her tasks, and away from the con- 
versation, and when Milly Wilmot ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, 

‘Handsome is that handsome does,”’ 
it was all up with the would-be student. 
She rushed into the fray. With a laugh 
she exclaimed— 

“Why, Mill, what are you thinking 
of to use that proverb now? Don’t you 
see that it tells most absolutely against 
you? Miss Rowe says that Miss 
Edison’s conduct is the very reverse of 
handsome, consequently, according to 
you, she is a ze 

“A fright,’”’ said Dorothy Jackson, 
sharply, still gazing at the doubtfully 
restored copy-book sheet. 

‘« Just so, Dolly dear, especially as 
she has been the cause of your risking 
a fine,’’ assented Milly, sarcastically. 
And then she added, with a little yawn, 
“But O, dear! I’m a great deal too 
hungry to go on arguing. I do hope 
they will be punctual with tea; they 
were five minutes late yesterday. I 
wonder whether Miss Rowe has found 
Miss [dison, and what she is doing to 
her !’? 

With that wonder she listlessly turned 
back to her lessons, to the great comfort 
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of her logical companion ; and we will 
satisfy our wonder by following the 
irritated governess to the south corridor, 
whither little Rosie’s information led 
her to wend her steps. She stood upon 
scant ceremony when she reached the 
room shared by Miss Edison with Clara 
Boswell and Milly Wilmot. Opening 
the door abruptly, she exclaimed— 














“Miss Edison, I must desire that 
you return to the study ins——”’ 

She stopped short in her command. 
While she had been speaking her eyes 
had made a rapid survey of the room, 
and had failed to discover any living 
audience but an impudent sparrow 
sitting on the window-sill, and uttering 
through the glass a shrill, ‘‘ Keep, 
keep.” 4 

It may have been a piece of vain 
advice to its own poor little self to keep 
warm, but Miss Rowe took it uncon- 
sciously as an impertinent recommenda- 
tion to keep her temper, and hastily 
shut the door in the face of the counsellor 
with not even the gift of a crumb as 
reward that bitter cold evening. 

Poor little bird! Poor ‘young self- 
sufficient governess! We might add— 
Poor headstrong Nellie Edison! But, 
after all, it would be rather hard upon 
her to give her either pity or blame for 
not having tried to cure a fault of which 
hitherto she has been hardly conscious. 
Her great love for her parents and the 
great love lavished upon her by them 
and by her devoted old nurse have com- 
bined to make life flow too smoothly to 
bring out her self-will and passionate 
temper. Maybe it is well for her that 
not too late she is to be roughly roused, 
that betimes she is to awake to a know- 
ledge of herself, and to know the 
stumbling-blocks that lie in her path 
heavenwards. 


(Zo be continiwed.) 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 


By Anxe Brae. 





CHAPTER 
THE 


THE day after May's arrival at Derwen 
Fach was Sunday. Her grandparents 
were astir at cockcrow attending to the 
house and farm, but she was ailowed to 
sleep until what they considered a late 
hour, 

‘‘ She was so tired last night,’’ pleaded 
Old Pegey. 

“Mind you, I’ll have no indulgence,”’ 
replied Evan. 

{t was, however, nearly nine o’clock 
when May was aroused from her 
slumbers. She was much startled at 
sight of her grandmother and the strange 
room, but reassured by the presence of 
Terpsichore. Peggy was greatly relieved 
at finding that she could wash and 
dress herself, so having pointed out her 
drawer and such washing materials as 
the room afforded, she left her to her 
own devices. She felt nervous at being 
alone in a strange place, and dressed as 
quickly as she could, but scarcely quick 
enough for Evan, who called her to her 
breakfast before she had touched her 
hair. She went at once, her doll in her 
arms. 

‘‘This is Sunday; no playthings to- 
day. Set you that bit of trumpery 
aside,’’ said Evan. 

May withdrew, much abashed, and 
laid Terpsichore in her drawer heside 
her hawthorn crown. She was, how- 
ever, careful to abstract an ornamental 
card from her motaer’s Bible and to 
place it on her doll’s breast, with the 
words, ‘‘ This is Sunday. You must be 
good, and learn your text.’” Then she 
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closed the drawer, and returned to the’ 


kitchen, where a basin of hot bread and 
milk, was awaiting her. 

‘That’s a good girl,’’ said her grand- 
father, approvingly, at which May 
nodded significantly, as if she was well 
aware of her own graces. 

‘* Ask her where her brush and comb 
are,’ said Peggy to Evan, entering 
from the sleeping apartment. 

He. did so, and May shook her head 
with the words, ‘‘ Can’t comb it. Wash 
it all over,’* which she uttered without 
withdrawing her attention from the 
excellent bread and milk she was eating 
with much gusto. 

Peggy stood to look at her with her 
arms akimbo, and began to laugh 
heartily. .But May was now too well 
engaged to be offended. 

“ll See if I can’t comb it, anyways,” 
she said. 

‘*With a three-legged stool,’ put in 
Evan, as he went to don his best coat, 
and was followed by his wife. 

No sooner had they disappeared than 
May was startled by feeling something 
cold rub against her right arm. She 
turned, and saw the sheep-dog, Hedfa, 
or Flight, poking his nose almost into 
her basin. 

“Go along,’’ she exclaimed, with a 
push, but Hedfa did not understand 
English, and remained seated. 

She was afraid of dogs, and while 
moving her chair away from him, and 
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keeping her eye upon him, was further 
troubled by some sort of tickling sensa- 
tion in her left arm. This was the cat, 
who had unceremoniously jumped upon 
the table, and had her tongue out ready 
to lap up the remainder of May’s milk. 
Not knowing what to do between them, 
the child screamed, ‘‘ Great - grand- 
mother,’’ for the first time. She was 
almost as much startled by the appear- 
ance of Peggy, as she had been by the 
attentions of the animals, for that excel- 
lent old lady had just put on her best 
scarlet cloak and tall beaver hat. 

‘‘Mother Hubbard !’’ she exclaimed, 
slipped from her seat and ran towards 
Peggy, while the cat and dog scuttled 
off. She threw her arms round her, 
which delighted her grandmother, who 
did not understand that she owed this 
demonstration of affection to some 
childish memory. She embraced her 
with her fat arms as well as she could, 
and May returned to finish her bread 
and milk, feeling disappointed that 
Mother Hubbard was but her grand- 
mother after all. Just as she was 
scraping up the last mouthful, Evan 
came in, with— 

** Now, you must get ready for church, 
child.” If she had been astonished by 
her grandmother’s appearance, she was 
still more so by his, for he looked quite 
a gentleman to her unaccustomed eyes. 
His Sunday coat was of the best broad- 
cloth, and his knee-breeches of finest 
Kerseymere. Peggy had knitted his 
stockings with the softest of Welsh 
wool, and washed and starched his 
linen shirt and fine frill into something 
akin to frozen snow. As to his hat, it 
was brushed as smooth as his wife’s, 
and no more could be said in its praise. 
But Evan, in spite of his small abode, 
was a person of consideration in the 
district. He had even been church- 
warden, and was a member of the Board 
of Guardians. Besides, he was so 
remarkably good-looking, could speak 
two languages, and was an oracle 
amongst his family and neighbours ! 

*‘T wish I had a hat like great-grand- 
mother’s ?’? May whispered to Terpsi- 
chore, with a sigh, as she put her black 
straw with its shabby crépe trimming on 
the golden network. 

But she looked very pretty as she 
tripped down the garden-steps, turning 
the same bright little head from right 
to left to look at the dahlias, sunflowers, 
and fuschias, that blossomed uncere- 
moniously amongst the potatoes, kidney 
beans, and apple trees, that surrounded 
the cottage; thus showing that they 
were in no wise ashamed of their less 
brilliant companions, 

When they were outside the garden, 
old Peggy took Evan’§ arm, and May 
was left to follow at will, and to make 
her observations. Not having Terpsi- 
chore to talk to, she addressed her 
prayer-book, for she had much to say, 
and she always talked to herself aloud. 
Everything was as beautiful as it was 
new to her, and she instinctively loved 
the beautiful. The walk to the church, 
which was over two miles, was through 
rocky lanes, where fern and foxglove 
flourished, across meadows and fields of 
waving corn, by rapid brooks, and among 


gigantic oaks. The neighbourhood was 
celebrated for these primzeval trees, and 
many druidical remains were found in 
the vicinity. May was frightened when 
she and her companions suddenly dived 
into a grove of them, and rejoiced 
when they again emerged into the more 
opencountry. Hillsand mountains rose 
on all sides, and she longed to be on the 
top of the very highest. : 

The village and church of Derwen, to 
which they came at last, were pic- 
turesquely situated amid an amphi- 
theatre of hills. May jumped for joy 
when she first heard the bells and saw 
the spire tipped by the morning sun- 
shine. 

‘‘Take care, child,”’ said her grand- 
father at this ebulition. ‘‘ Look you at 
yonder bridge.”’ 

This was a wooden structure with a 
rail, thrown across a turbulent brook, or 
mimic river, which they had to cross 
before they reached the church. May 
trembled to see her grandmother walk 
over it, and imitated her movements as 
nearly as she could as she followed 
behind, so nearly, indeed, that her 
ludicrous little figure induced a burst of 
youthful merriment from some young 
people on the other side. 

‘“* How rude the Welsh are!’’ muttered 
May, as these juveniles surrounded Evan 
and Peggy with many a ‘‘Good morn- 
ing.’ They, like May, were grand- 
children. ‘‘There is a young gentle- 
man,’’ she continued, as one of them 
approached her. This youth was so 
good-looking and well-dressed, that she 
added, ‘‘ P’rapsit’s Robin Hood.” 

‘‘ How do you do, cousin,’’ he said, in 
good English, and May said, ‘ Very 
well, thank you; how are you?” in 
reply. 

He laughed at the little nod which 
accompanied this, and asked if she had 
ever seen him before. She answered in 
the negative. 

“You thought I was Sambo last 
night,’’ he said. 

‘Then you have been washed white !”’ 
she returned. 

‘Children ; the last bell,’’ interrupted 
Evan, and they followed the old people, 
still arm in arm, into church. 

Aj] four sat in the same pew. It was 
a pretty country church. that had but 
lately been restored, but it looked very 
small to May, who had been accustomed 
to the large, handsome city churches. 
The service, also, sounded unfamiliar, 
and when she opened her prayer book, 
as she had been taught to do, at the 
Exhortation, and fixed her eyes on the 
‘Dearly beloved brethren,’’ she could 
neither make head nor tail of it. Mere- 
dith, sceing her perplexity, whispered 
that it was all Welsh, but she must keep 
her eye on her book, or grandfather 
would be angry. This was more than 
May could do, and when her grand- 
mother, next whom she sat, lifted her 
up to stand upon the seat, she stared 
about. her like a wise little owl. 

‘Put her down. Don’t you see that 
the whole congregation is looking at her 
head,’’? said Evan authoritatively, and 
poor May was again placed where she 
could neither see nor be seen. 

Meredith persistently found her placcs 


for her, and pointed out, from time to 
time, the particular line or word in her 
prayer-book, corresponding to his ; but 
as she was not yet a perfect reader, this 
puzzled her and amused him. When 
the singing of the hymns began, how- 
ever, she could no longer be expected to 
look at a book, since she had none. It 
was principally congregational, and 
nothing could be finer than the volume 
of sound that proceeded both from voice 
and heart. ‘he Welsh are essentially 
musical, and the greater part of the 
congregation were, more or less, trained 
singers. Evan still sang bass, and 
Meredith had a voice that promised to 
develop into a fine tenor. Peggy 
quavered somewhat, and went off into 
various trills and shakes admired in 
her youth, but yet she sang well. May’s 
inquiring eyes wandered from one to the 
other, while her ears caught the grand 
old Welsh hymn, and before it was 
concluded a sweet young voice was 
heard to join in it. The child, forgetting 
all save the music, was humming with 
the rest, in perfect time and tune. Not 
even Evan cared to stay the tender 
refrain, and as to Meredith, he paused 
in his own singing to listen, while Pegg 
laid her hand admiringly on May’s 
shoulder. During the sermon she fell 
asleep. Ske had done her best to listen 
to the energetic extempore preaching of 
the worthy vicar, and had even liked 
the sonorous guttural of the Welsh 
tongue. But slumber overcame her at 
last, and the nodding little head nodded 
offthe hat. Fortunately Peggy’s portly 
form concealed her from Evan, and 
Meredith managed to place his shoulder 
so that she could lean against it, and 
| despite his best efforts he found himself 
trying to count the silken threads, 
through which the sunbeams wandered. 
When the service was over Evan, as 
Was his wont, left the church imme- 
diately. Indeed, his friends and neigh- 
bours habitually waited for him to take 
the lead, for he was held in such respect 
that no one cared to be caught gossip- 
ng after service by this severe mentor. 
He himself disapproved of the customary 
gatherings round the church door, say- 
ing that it is impossible that either 
service or sermon should benefit those 
who. began to talk of their own affairs 
and their neighbours’ business as soon 
as they were over. He and Peggy 
accordingly walled silently down the 
‘churchyard path, followed by Meredith 
aga May, and recrossed the wooden 
bridge long before the remainder of the 
“ongregation had left the church, much 
_ tess the churchyard. 
It must be ‘confessed that this was 
aways atrial to garrulous old Peggy, who 
a not see much of her neighbours during 
. te week, and who would have dearly 
liked a Sunday gossip 
; 5 a 
oak May peeped back at the people 
uc — the church, they were com- 
| shag arpa upon her, and wondering 
t ior ad really become of her mother ; 
fas he tt had zof sent the bellman round 
bah nreatened to do. She was also 
ero much that her new relation, 
‘Tike he would spcak to her; but he, 
life 5 gtandfather, remained lost in 
own thoughts until they got fairly 
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into the fields. Not that he was thinkin g 
of the sermon. On the contrary, he 
suddenly stood before Evan, and proved 
that he was not quite a “chip of his 
particular block.” 

‘Father tells me that you think | 
ought to be flogged, grandfather, for 
leaving my post for those few seconds 
yesterday. 1’m quite ready, for I believe 
you were right,"’ he said. 

‘Go home, sir, and think of the 
sermon, and prepare for this afternoon,” 
replied Evan, not knowing whether this 
speech were penitence or daring, 

“Shall I come to-morrow?’ asked 
the lad. 

“Go home, sir, and pray to God to 
teach you to do your duty in that state 
of life in which Providence has placed 
you,’’ returned Evan, and Meredith ran 
off with a nod to May, who, not under- 
standing what had passed, thought it a 
sorry leave-taking. 

“The afternoon”’ to which Evan had 
alluded brought another new experience 
for May. After dinner they all set forth 
again, but this time their walk was com- 
paratively short. A distance of about 
half a mile brought them to a drive 
which led to a gentleman’s house. It 
was short, and the entrance gate unosten- 
tatious ; but May saw with amazement 
and delight a pretty country place for 
the first time. It was a somewhat small 
house, covered with all kinds of para- 
sitical plants, the most prominent of 
which was the Virginia creeper, 
beginning to assume its crimson dress. 
Bow windows and a small conservatory, 
together with a pretty garden on one 
side, and a shrubbery flanked by trees 
and rising ground on the other, were 
the features that commended themselves 
to her attention. They went to a side 
door which was open, and entered with- 
out knocking. Then through a passage 
into a large room, where two ladies were 
seated, surrounded by a number of 
empty chairs and forms. All the doors 
of the house were open. 

“Good afternoon, Evan. How d’ye 
do, Peggy? First as usual,’’ said the 
elder of the two ladies, coming forward 
to shake hands with the aged pair. 

“This is Mary’s little girl, ladies. 
Make your curchey to the ladies, child,’’ 
said Evan, pointing to May, who was 
hesitating just inside the doorway. 


She hesitated no longer, but advancing ~ 


a few paces, took the skirt of her black 
frock between the tips of her fingers, 
spread it as far as it would extend, 
stood on the points of her toes, drew 
one foot forwards and the other a little 
behind, and performed a curtsey so 
graceful and elaborate that the four 
spectators contemplated her with 
astonishment. 

*‘Youdarling!”’ exclaimed the younger 
of the two ladies, catching her up in 
her arms and kissing her. 

“‘ Bless your kind heart, Miss Edith; 
that’s just like you!’’ ejaculated old 
Peggy, while Evan looked on. 


(Zo be continued.) 





VARIETIES. 





Tur DAvGHTER’s DAUGHTER'S 
DAUGHTER’s DauGHrer’s DauGurer.— 
Here is a curious distich on an old Jady of the 
family of the Dalburgs, who lived long enougt: 
to se¢her children to the sixth generation :— 

“The mother to her daughter spake ; 

* Daughter,’ said she, ‘arise, 
Thy daughter to her daughter take 
Whose daughter’s daughter cries.’ ” 

How To Dress WHEN SITTING FOR A 
PHOTOGRAPH.—Very few ladies know how to 
dress so as to secure the most pleasing photo- 
graph. The best materials to wear are such as 
are not too glossy, and such aswill fold or drape 
nicely, as reps, poplins, satins and silks. A black 
silk dress looks well on almost everybody, and 
if not bedecked with ribbons or lace, which 
will take white, will photograph satisfactorily. 
So garnet, cherry, wine colour, sea or bottle- 
green, light and dark orange, and slate colours 
are all excellent colours to photograph. But 
pure white is bad, and lavender, lilac, sky 
blue, purple, and French blue take very light, 
and are even worse than pure white. Striped 
dresses, or dresses having bold patterns upon 
them, should never be worn for a picture. 
Avoid anything that will look streaky or 
spotty. 

Acrostic or Burinp Towns. 

The initials of these towns read downwards 
form the name of a celebrated poet. 

1. Papa, rise up, and let us be going. 

2. This tale seems almost endless. 

3. The ship ** Waipa” used to sail from 
Plymouth every month. 

4. We are expecting Ethel Yorke this after- 
noon. 

THE Loss Positivr, Tur Loss Cox- 
PARATIVE, AND THE Loss SUPERLATIVE.— 
Here is an old-fashioned stanza, copied from a 
gravestone. Yes, after all, girls, of its three 
‘‘Josses”’ there is no Joss like the last-— 

** The loss of gold is great, 
The loss of health is more, 
But the loss of Christ is such a loss 
As no man can restore.” 

A PiTuy Postscript.—A striking iNustra- 
tion of the saying that the pith of a lady’s 
letter is in the postscript occurred in the case 
of a young lady, who having gone out to 
India, and writing home to her friends, con- 
cluded with the following words :—< P.$.— 


You will see by my signature that I am 


married.” : 

THE POWERFUL COUNSELLOR. — More 
powerful than a thousand is the counsel of the 
nheart.—HVelsh Proverb. shea 

ANSWER TO SQUARE PUZZLE, (p. 63). 


oF 
AND 
« PR SE eS 
CLAUSES 
SCRUBBING: 
TRACHONITIS 
MEDITERRANEAN 
INSUBORDINATION 
PREVARICATION 
DISTINGUISH 
LUCRATIVE 
MoT L i kD 
yuLle yx 
NOD 
N 


Wives Anb No Wivrs.—A bachelor was 


_once saying, * Next to‘no wife, a good wife 1- 


best.”” He was one of those who hold by the 
old rhyme— ; 
“« Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his troubletbegins.” 
“You are quite mistaken ;” said one who 
overheard him, ‘next to a good wife, no wife 
is best.” 
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Lapy W.—Write to the publishers of the books you 
mention, and inquire fur those you require. They 
will probably know where to procure them, 

Sprro.—The toys, instructions, and books of the 
KXindergarten system may be procured of Miss 
I"rost, 54, Berners-strect, W. 

Purkin WARBECK.—Write to the Secretary of the 
iducational Department, Whitehall, S.W., and 
make inquiries. You must have attained 16 years, 
we believe, before the examination, though you 
may enter as a monitor in a school before. ‘The 
shilling of Queen Mary is worth from two shillings, 
to five shillings hammered, and from five shillings 
to one pound milled. 

A.C.—Write to the Religious Tract Society, 56, 
Paternoster-row, E.C., tor ‘* The Handy Book for 
Bible Readers,” price 2s., which will help you. 
-\lso ‘fA Companion to the Bible,” 2s. 6d. 

IsAneLLeE.—Write to the office of the Woman's 
Education Union, 1, Queen-street, Brompton, 
S.W., for a “ List of Schuols, Colleges, &c., in the 
United Kingdom,” price 3d. 

Hrarrsease.—Part II>.of the ‘Guide to all In- 
stitutions for the Benefit of Women and Children,” 
published by Hatchards, Piccadilly, W., gives a 
long list, at page 17, of the institutions you requirc, 
in all parts of England, price 3d. 

Merit May.—We should advise you to obtain some 
assistance to teach you the correct pronunciation 
of Latin. Writing well shaped and legible. 

Darunxe and A Scyoon-Girt, and Benmore <nl 
A German Girt—-Pronounce Thucydides as if 
written ‘‘‘Thu-cid-did-ees’’; and Euripides as 
‘* You-rip-e-dees”; Canaan as “ Ka-nan”; 
knowledge, as “know-ledge’’; interesting, as 
*‘7z-teresting,”” laying the emphasis on the first 
syllable; leisure as “ lesh-ur,’’ an arbitrary style 
of pronunciation, for, according to the spelling 
it should be “‘lisure.”’ The young lady who 
acknowledges herself to be a ‘‘ German,” thereby 
explains her ignorance of what names have been 
Anglicised. We perfectly well know how 
“‘NMedici’? is pronounced in Italian, and that 
Italian scholars so pronounce it. But sometimes 
it is pedantic to affect a foreign style if otherwise 
ignorant of the language. No,Frenchman speaks 
of “Lundon,” no Englishman of “ Paree.’’ 
““Mledichi’? is the Italian. ‘* Mediciss,” the 
common English transformation of the name. 
Your writing and manners appear to have bcen 
much neglected. 

GrercuEen.—1. Virgo is mercly the Latin for 
‘virgin,’ and is one of the signs of the zodiac. 
2. Apply to the Secretary of the Slade School of 
«Art, at University College; or.the Secretary of 
the Science and Art Department, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. An“ Art Directory”? can be there 
obtained fora few pence. 

A. Kittick.—We cannot promise either articles or 
ilustrations. Look for the word “ oblidge,”’ in 
your dictionary. 

Brarrix A.—The examinations at the College of 
Preceptors are for pupils in schools. Examples 
of handwriting, good and bad, are given in cur 
magazine. 

ART. 

F. L. B.—Sugar of lead is employed when the speedy 
drying ofoil paint is desired. : 

Grrrie.—We have given much instruction already 
on the subject of screen-making. 

Trotwoonp.—You must leave a great deal of water 
on your paints to induce mouldiness. We never 
saw any example of the kind. 
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Ciarinet.—We cannot undertake to read letters 
crossed as yours. Few of our other correspondents 
are so regardless of our rules, 

Rou—You should be more gentle in the use of your 
fret-work saw, if oiling it prove ineffectual in 
saving it from breakage 

E.aine.—1. ‘he best varnish for delicate wood 
carvings is bookbinders’ varnish. 2. A girl of 
sixtecn is young enough to learn anything. 

Suutea—O;di-apginoist water-colours mixed with 
Chinese white, are suitable for painting on satin. 

Ixis.—Sce Rule VI. We thank you for your very kind 
and grateful letter. Your writing is good for your 
age. 

WORK. 


Marruaa.—Tack a design on the strip of velvet 
intended for a bracelet, and sew on the beads, 
guided by the outlines given. Then remove the 
paper carefully, and line the velvet. 

Sanpy Cat.—Se2 ‘ Dress of the Month.”’ Fill 
every aperture, and cover the shelves of the larder 
with table salt, Otherwise you may catch them by 
means of a few cabbage leaves then rubbed over 
with dripping or unsalted butter. In a few hours 
they will be covered with slugs. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Srnina (Glasgow).—The following prescription will 
he found useful in removing the disfigurement of 
the skin from suaburn which “ Selina” complains of : 
Une ounce each of svermaceti ointment and oil of 
almonds, with two teaspoonfuls of glycerine or 
honey, scented with a drop or two of ottar of roses. 
After washing the face at night, it is to be applied 
and allowed to remain on until morning. Butter- 
milk about two days old is also a useful though not 
very elegant application. 

A. M. B.—1. The 31st of December, 1863, fell upon 
a Tuesday. 2. Singeing the points of the hair is 
better than cutting them; it strengthens the roots 
by preventing the evaporation of the nourishment. 
It is like hermetically sealing the hair points. 3. 
Yes, the morning tub is sure to do you good, if you 
do not feel the shock too much. 4. Writing good 
for your age. 

M. A. B.—r. The roth of September, 1865, fell on a 
Sunday. 2. A young lady might leave school at 
any age beyond fifteen, but much would depend 
upon her success as a student. 3. Please to repeat 
this query and tell us what you mean by “ bones 
growing out of the back.” 4. Good. 

DemoisetLe FRANCAISE.—1. You cannot begin learn- 
ing to sing too soon, but you must exercise w+hout 
fatiguing the voiceand lungs. 2. Your voice ought 
to be well trained and strong by the time you are 
ninetecn,or even sooner. 3. Sce answer to “ Selina.” 
4. Thanks for your good wishes. 

R.—!eed your canary on what is called plain black 
and white canary sceds. Do not give hemp, but 
green food now and then, and do not pamper with 
dainties. Write again if he does not get well, and 
state the symptoms of what you call ‘asthma’? 
more fully. 

Runy.—z. See “The Art of Penmanship.” 2. Gas 
is Very injurious to plants, and they should always 
be removed when the lamps are lit. 

Primrosu.—You can procure a suitable cement for 
the mending of glass at any chemist’s, 

Susan Hrywortu.—Roll the lace rouni a bottle, 
and boil it in soapsuds. See ‘‘ Useful Hints.”’ 

Goosy GAnpDER.—If you have neither a maid to call 
you, nor alarum, your best plan is to go to bed 
earlier, and to leave part of the shutters upen. 

Ecoiscuorn.—z. Your question has been frequently 
answered. 2. Alloa wool or Iamb’s wool would 
be suitable for men’s socks. Much depends on the 
hard or light wear to which they would be sub- 
jected. 

SusqurHANNAu.—Photograpl:s should be mounted by 
means of starch—not gum. 

SHAmRocK.—We have already given full directions 
respecting the enlargement of designs. If you 
wiles to stretch the eis-wool shawl, pin it out on the 

ed. 

May.—1. The gentleman should give the arm that 
places the lady inside, next the wall. 2. When you 
mect any one a second time, the recognition should 
be more in aslight smile than a bow; the inclina- 
tion of the head should be scarcely observable. 

Lorrm.—Your question has often had a reply. 
Sce page 544, Vol. 1. We thank you for your nice 
letter. 

Corn Cockte.—You will have to send your brooch 
to a jeweller. 

M. A. 5.—¥You will destroy your copper tea-urn if 
you paint it. No method of decoration could 
improve on the beauty of copper if kept properly 
burnished. 

An AtsatiAn Matp.—We are sorry when obliged 
to reprove any young reader, but it is for your good 
that we should point out the unseemly style of your 
letter. Presuming that you understand the French 
manner of sounding “ An,’’ which is through the 


nose, and quite unlike our indefinite article ie an,” 
the second syllable of the name ‘* André” is pro- 


nounced as if written ‘dray’’; Pierrot as if 
** Pe-air-o” ; and Penelope “‘ Pe-nell-o-p.”” 

E.M. M.Eand Witp Kataiern.—Plants that have 
been out during the summer should have cuttings 
taken from them, and then be cut down and re- 
potted. 


























































Gaike.—The initials on a visiting card, P. PC. th 
“‘ Pour prendre congé”’ (for to take leave); Da 
“ Pour des adieux,” and T.T.L., “To take leave" 
Acxyes D.—Boil the lace in soapsuds, having pr. § 
viously wound it round a bottle. Then dip x 
coffce. 4 
Davuxe.—Wear cashmere shoes and boots, 
E. 5. C.—If a servant should be guilty of an act 
. 5 ‘ af 
direct disobedience to orders, she cannot Claim any # 
wages beyond those duc at the time of her bie 
discharged. % 
Puccy.—Undulating means with a “wavy” surfoc | 
D. T. N.—We advise you to have the linen or eatin 
washed. Weare glad to hear that you so Stn 
valued our directions respecting the various mods B 
of beautifying home. > § 
ZAakA Mitwicorr Kuirn.—The quotation respecting f 
which ‘you inquire was quoted by John Weg | 
from Lord Bacon in a sermon’ upon dia i 
“ Certainly this is a duty, not a sin, "Cleanliness § 
is indeed next to godliness.’’? Sermon xcii, ‘ 
Spain.—We meant the ordinary o1 used fer lamps, 
“Vaseline” is of the same nature; but the simple f 
oil can be procured at a trifling cost at an oilman’; 
and made up at home. "5 
HEATHER-BELL.—We advise you to rub your finger. 
joints with oil, and daily endeavour to straights > 
them by gentle and frequent pressure. 
Wittir’s Sister—We think that you might leam 1, § 
play the piano mechanically, without hearing 4 
note; but as yours is throat deafness, the “Aud. B 
phone” might enable you to hear a little. Iti ‘Bf 
very inexpensive, and any surgical instrume: 
maker could procure one for you. Your Writing 
wants firmness. 
Prari.—Patent leather shoes may be cleaned yk 
sponging with a little cream or milk. : 
Minnig.—We cannot give addresses nor recommen: 
dations, but may simply state that in the ye § 
1855 and 1856 there was a French Protestant schw, } 
at Toulon, near Hyéres, at which English girls were § 
received. ‘ 
Lisseru.—If mutually well-known to eachother}; 
sight, and you have no reason to believe that's B 
delay in the return of your visit was intentional » § 
their part, there is no reason why you should nr: f 
bow in passing. E 
Eva.—We have already given the symbolic meaninz f 
of precious stones. ; 
Deux Amis Jersiaisns. — 1. See x Cor xi. 4,5. £ 
&c. Whether the injunction were only designed 
to refer to occasions of the public prophesying — 
and praying of women inspired by the Holy 
Ghost (as it was clear that they were in pr. & 
mitive times) may be a point open to question. bu 
the order given is generally regarded as binding § 
women still. Vhe hood or veil worn by then § 
—according to the custom of carly Eastern times- § 
was regarded as a mark of subjection and reverent, & 
as well as of modesty. In any case a distinction f 
was made between the sexes in reference to the B 
covering of the head duritg public worship ; and : 
until the Church shall decide on the non-appli: § 
cability of the command to modern times, it is tk 
duty of women to submit to the order. “Iti & 
written ” should always be sufficient, without e- 
planation. 2. “‘ Lady day is supposed to com § 
memorate the Annunciation of — the Vigo § 
Mary, and Shrove Tuesday was the great day & 
amongst Roman Catholics for confessing al § 
shriving before Lent, : iy 
Tricksy.—We are obliged to you tor trying to disco fj 
the name of David’s mother. Agee was the moth 
of Shammah, the third son of Jesse ; but the lattt § 
had at least eleven, and David was the youngtt 
Thus, as men of consideration were allowed  B 
plurality of wives in those times, it by no meas § 
tollows that Agce was the mother of the young’ § 
of so large a family. j 
Irenu.—1. Your mother’s friends should call up | 
her at any rate within a week after your sr i i 
2. The bride should cut the cake once through, a 4 
some gentleman should then divide it into portiol & 


Curistanet.—z. The “ History of English Lite+ & 
ture,” by Angus, is published at 56, Paternostt : 
row, and the price is five shillings. 2. Flowers” § 
not bear boiling when candied, like fruit. Te | 
must be placed in a candying pan, and rein 
with sugar which has becn boiled to candying heigt ; 
The pan must be set ina drying closet till cr fi 
tallised. : batt i 

Munniz O.—1, You may still wear the Princess sii | 
in dresses. 2. The excessive falling out of the 3B 
is an indication of a feeble state of health, mt : 
feverish condition of the blood. Consult aco ff 
as to your general health, ave 

Patience-Frowrr.—If the colour be extractet 4 
exposure to the sun, there is no way of reste if : 
but re-dipping in dye. 2. If you do not emp 
baking powder use additional: buts2r ana cEee we 

P. S.—The velvet jacket can only be cleaned, ot i 
cleaner’s. If you care to try the use of benim, jf 
remove the grease, do so on the wrong sid?" & 
material. «one be pe 

Contriver.—A thin partition of wood might ot B 
up at small expense by a carpenter, an a 10 
on either side by yoursclves, so as to m é 
rooms out of one. ; if 

Stetta.—Che light green silk may be aye arcs 
claret, dark crimson, and dark green. ition i 
should then be made up with the addiio " § 
cashmere. of 
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CHAPTER I. 
Susan. 
“He is worse to-day, father, much 
worse.” 
“ Who’s worse ?”’ 
“Poor Mr. Philipart. It’s low fever.”’ 
“Well!” 
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By FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 


“It’s very sad. He’s there all alone, 
not a creature to doa thing for him, and 
he so bad.”’ 

‘‘That’s his look out. What is it to 
us, I should like to know? He wouldn’t 
trouble himself, I expect, if it was you or 
me lay ill.’”’ 
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SWEET REVENGE. 


“Father !”’ 

‘‘ Aye, father! It's all very well to 
say ‘father’; but 1 want my tea; been 
wanting it this half hour, and you 
dancing attendance on _ everybody’s 
wants but your own flesh-and-blood, of 
course ; like all you women !”’ 
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“¢oH] YOU ARE VERY ILL, I FEAR,’ SHE SAID.” 


LAU rights reserved. J 
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‘‘Tea will be ready in one minute,” 
said the girl, as she bustled about, set- 
ting cups and saucers, and cutting bread 
and butter. 

Presently she spoke again, quite 
gently, and, apparently, not “put out by 
the gruff tones to which she was pretty 
well accustomed. 

“Tt was Mrs. Andrews told me how 
badhe was. I met heras I came in from 
the bakehouse with the luaf. She wanted 
him to have a doctor, but he said he 
could not afford it.” 

‘‘Couldn’t afford it, indeed! I expect 
he can afford it a good deal better than 
any of us, if the truth was known.’ 

‘‘Mrs. Andrews said her will was 
good to go in and see to hima bit; but 
her baby i is very bad, and she is going 
to stay with her sister for a change. 
The doctors at the infirmary said it was 
the only chance for the poor little thing, 
So there is no one to look after poor 
Philipart now, only us and the Barmbys, 
father.”’ 

‘“The Barmbys are a nice lot, too!” 
ejaculated her father. ‘‘Give me some 
more milk.”’ 

The tea was finished in silence, then, 
as the man rose and lighted his pipe 
preparatory to going out, the daughter 
spoke. 

‘Father, I wouldn’t go over to the 
cottage, as you forbade me to; but do 
say I “may ! Isn’t it dreadful to think of 
the poor man lying there, and no one to 
give him even a drink of water? Oh! 
father, if it was you ! js 

“He shouldn’t have driven away his 
own boy ashe did! lf he’d let things 
alone he would have had plenty to 
watch and care for him, would’t he? 
He’s only himself to thank.” 

lt isn't any good thinking of that 
now, though.’ 

“Ah! you haven’t any right spirit, 
or you would be above letting yourself 
down to wait on him, after the way 
you've been treated.’’ 

The girl turned red, then very pale. 

“T think one might forget all that 
now, and him lying there so ill,”’ she 
said. 

“‘ There, don’t begin lecturing me,” 
her father retorted. ‘‘I don’t forget so 
easy. Do as you like—do as you like— 
don’t say I hindered you.” 

He strolledaway. The daughter tak- 
ing his last words as a permission to 
fallow the bent of her own inclination, 
hastily tied on a clean white apron, and 
threw her cloak about her: then began 
putting two or three trifling articles 
of necessity for a sick room into her 
basket. 

Suddenly her father put his head in at 
the door. 

‘‘T’m going down to the plots ; 
I bring you anything tm 7" 

“No, thank you. Oh, 

parsley, please.” 

“Allright! Now, don’t be muddling 
away all the evening over that old 
Frenchman. Tl be bound he’s not 
half so bad as you fancy. I shan’t be 
late in, and I hate to find the place 
dark.” 

“T’ll rémember, father,”’ 
cheerfully. 

As soon as he had departed she took 





shall 


yes, a little 


she answered, 


LEE. 


up her basket, and hurried away on her 
errand of charity. 

It was a poor, squalid neighbourhood, 
where John Field and his daughter 
Susan lived. Close, narrow, and suffi- 
ciently dirty and ill-ventilated to have 
been designated a ‘‘ back-slum’’ by the 
dwellers in more fortunate localities. 
But the inhabitants of the narrow courts 
were honest, hard workers to a man and 
woman, and the place was singularly 
quiet and orderly. The houses were 
small—so small as to consist, in many 
cases, of only two rooms. A very old- 
fashioned and out-of-the-way nook it 
was altogether; the grown people and 
the children alike were pale, very quiet, 
and very retiring as a rule; familiar with 
every shift of poverty, yet as far from 
any of the devices of dishonesty as those 
who are blessed with a larger share of 
this world’s goods. 

It was only through a narrow passage 
and upa court and into another alley 
where, all alone, stood the dwelling of 
old Etienne Philipart. 

Though Susan’s walk was done in 
less than ten minutes, the short distance 
sufficed to isolate the small home very 
much from its neighbours. 

The cottage, for it was literally nothing 
more, was built in an angle of a wall 
surrounding a large factory, and it had 
been at a remote period subservient in 
some form to the requirements of the 
latter, but in these days it was only so 
far a dependency that the tenant paid 
rent to the mighty manufacturer, and 
enjoyed some small privileges in the use 
of the yard behind. 

Probably its isolation had been an 
attraction in the eyes of the present 
tenant, for the Irenchman, Etienne 
Philipart, with his reserved, gentle habits, 
was an exception even among a class 
remarkable itself for quict and reserve. 

Very neat and clean the small dwelling 
was; but dull, chill, and dreary now. 
The sunlight had long since faded away 
over the high walls, and the court lay in 
shadow. The sick man might well feel 
forsaken and depressed as he looked 
upon the approaching gloom and pic- 
tured all the weary night, without one 
neighbourly hand to aid, or kindly voice 
to cheer him. 

Suddenly his sensitive ear catches the 
sound of a footstep in the outer room, 
and with quick, nervous apprehension 
he calls feebly— 

“Who is there?” 

“It’s only me—Susan.”’ 

So well he knows the voice! Whata 
flood of memories it brings to mind! 

‘‘T may come in, mayn’t I ?”’ and the 
next minute a sweet young face, but very 
pale, isat his bedside, and a cool hand is 
clasping his poor thin fevered one. 

‘“‘Oh! you are very ill I fear,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I never knew till just now 
that you had been so bad.”’ 

She spoke hurriedly, and there were 
tears in her voice, for by the dim light 
she saw how shrunken and wan were his 
features. He was indeed ill. 

The old man made no answer. Still 
clasping the girl’s hand, he turned away 
his head, and struggled feebly with his 
emotion. 

She stooped down and 


) 


reverently 
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kissed the thin white hand which 
clasped her own. 

‘Good Suzanne; kind, dear Suzanne,” 
the invalid broke forth; ‘‘ after all, t 
come to me—after all—after all ”? 

She soothed him with a few, pleasant, 
cheerful words, and the old man sank 
back exhausted on his pillows. 

Then she left the bed-side, and began 
her task of ‘‘ putting to rights.’ 

‘““Ah! one can see he. has been long 
ailing,’’ she said to herself. <‘ How 
different it alilooks! He that used to 
have everything so nice about him, 
Poor old Philipart! it must grieve him 
to see all that he took such pride in g 
neglected !”’ 

She moved swiftly andnoiselessly about, 
sweeping, dusting, and arranging the 
outer room; setting all in the order she 
knew so well of old. 

Then she held to the fevered lips of the 
sick man the cooling drink she had pre. 
pared. He drank eagerly, but he aid not 
again speak to her, and his eyes wandered 
and followed her with a restless, ques: 
tioning look. 

a He does not seem to know me,” she 
said to herself, then aloud— 

‘You like the drink, Mr, 
Will you have some more ?”’ 

He gazed at her, but made no reply, 

The girl was alarmed; she had never 
witnessed such a phase of illness, and i it 
terrified her. 

‘Dear Mr. Philipart!’’ she cried, 
‘‘Father! Mon pére!’’ she exclaimed, 
asa sudden thought flashed upon her. 
‘* Mon pére!”’ 

‘Ah! qui est la? Qui me parle?” 
burst out the old man, as his eyes 
dilated, and he struggled to rise from 
the bed. 

Susan burst into tears, and fell on her 
knees beside the bed, holding both his 
thin trembling hands. 

“Oh! if he were but here!’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘If he could but know his father 
may die, and he away. Oh, Etienne, 
my poor Etienne !’’ 

A shrill cry escaped the invalid. 
‘Etienne! Mon fils! Ah! I will go to 
him. Etienne, where art thou ?”’ 

She exerted all her strength to restrain 
him, as he strove with frantic efforts to 
rise ‘from the bed, while his fevered lips 
poured forth a continuous strain of inco- 
herency, aud his wild eyes were fixed in 
a vacant frenzied stare. 

It seemed to Susan that hours passed 
in that terrible struggle. In truth it was 
but a short time. The old man gradually 
sank back ; then, utterly exhausted, with 
ciosed eyes, he muttered in broken sen 
tences, and in his native tongue,— 

e Etienne, my son, I tell ‘thee she is 
not for thee !|—if we are poor, in our veins 
runs the blood of nobles. It is nol 
for thee to marry with a daughter of - 
common people! Suzanne is good anil 
gentle, but I would rather sce thee 
dead! Good Suzanne, kind, gentle. 
ae Suzanne—alter all to come_—altet 
all.’ 

His voice sank. to a whisper. He 
pressed the hand which he held, #/p@" 
ently becoming half conscious v1 1" 
presence, and so fell into a troubled 
sleep. 


Philipart? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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@A CORRECT. MUSICAL TASTE"? 


By G. A. MACFARREN, 
Professor af Music to the Unrversity of Cambridge, aud President of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 


THE prescribed subject of 
) these remarks is boundless 


its treatment. However 
much may be said, even 
if said to the purpose, 
there must still -be left 
very much to say upon 
this comprehensive theme; 
so what is here offered is 
a selection, rather than a 
summary, of points claim- 
ing observation. 

Taste is the power to 
perceive the beautiful, and 
therewith the endeavour to 
approach it. Beauty has 
many aspects, and is not 
confined to the works of 
any age or style or school. 
The ability to comprehend 
it grows with experience, 
and its expanse scems for 
ever to widen with the 
increase of this ability. 
The far greater beauty 
that is obvious to ad- 
vanced knowledge ovcr- 
powers with its light the 
paler beams which were 
our sole illumination be- 
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PUN y PEO SONG <S fore the sunrise. In the 
eee UN ANN Ng night of our life of study 
ONG. Gn ZR we see the brightness of 
a Sab i ie many a star which is no 

My ANS NLS less a star when its radi- 
x | 2 Ng LC ance is paled by the dawn; 
Be loge nor even when the light 
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af | SR {Es of our understanding 
Y Y reaches its noon; and, 
when the gorgeous hues 
of sunset show this light 
in its fullest glory, those 
tiny stars begin. to re- 
appear which some while 
were lost to the dazzled 
sight, and the delights of 
youth, maturity, and age 
are displayed at once to 
the highly -trained ob. 
server. 





The unjust use of the 
word ‘classical ” makes 
the word a scarecrow to 
many a music lover. 
Whether a crow or a 
janet, he may be 
frightened by it from 
felds of beauty where blossoms flourish whose scent and colour .may 
cnrich him who perceives them, while their perception impoverishes 
not the flowers. Those works of art whose merit is so high that it 
Stands above the level of its age, and is perceived in aftertime more 
Clearly than when it first broke into being, are naturally classed together, 
as things apart from those which please for a moment and die in the 
hia: act of pleasing. The qualities that elevate this aristocracy of 
ment, aré more or less common to them all, are distinguishable by 
careful scrutiny, and may be, to a great extent, defined. Like the 
Magnitude of mouutain, or the propertions of « building, the 


almost as the difficulty of 


accumulation of these qualities is imperceptible when we stand under 
their immediate shadow ; and, like the growths upon the hillside or 
the details of the architecture, these qualities need to be inspected 
through the telescope of enlarged education if we contemplate the 
work as a whole, or discerned through minuter examination as we 
climb from gallery to gallery of the edifice, or from ridge to ridge of 
the mountain. The long practised observer may recognise. these 
qualities when so close to the foot of the structure that one who 
had not his habit and was placed on the same spot could not detect 
them; nay, he may calculate from the foreshortening of the mass, and 
from the shadow it casts, what is the outline which. will be apparent 
to all beholders when a sufficient interval of space or time enables them 
to look upon the whole. Because that which is imperceptible at less 
than the necdful distance and without a mental telescope is unintel- 
ligible to the untutored sense, we are apt to suppose that it is essential 
to the class of works which is beyond instant appreciation, to be 
unintelligible, and to suppose, by false induction, that whatever is 
unintelligible must in consequence be classical. 

Most proverbial sayings are true, but one must be excepted, which 
tells that ‘‘familiarity breeds contempt.” The more we grow familiar 
with what is beautiful the more we awaken to its beauty, in the pre- 
sence of which we are at first dormant, and the adage would be only 
faithful if it said “intimacy is the parent-of love and reverence.’ For 
persons, these feelings can alone be entertained with whom we are so 
intimate that all their qualities, all their points of character—be they 
good or evil—are familiar to us; and such is as entirely the case with 
works of art. It is not because what is beautiful may for a while be 
uninteliigible, that what is unintelligible is to be trusted for beauty, 
and we should widely misprize the class of works whose excellence is 
exceptional if we regarded as classical all in which excellence could not 
be perceived. Time is the true test of qualities that entitle a work 
to be ranked as classical. They are awhile veiled by the mist of our 
ignorance, and become manifest when this is exhaled. 

A safe standard for taste is the fitness of a work to the occasion or 
purpose for which it is designed. It would be in as bad taste to 
employ some scholastic devices in the composition of dance music as 
to appropriate the strong accentuation and square rhythm of a polka 
to the structure of a fugue, yet cither of these pieces may have ample 
merit and be open to admiration if framed upon the principles and 
compounded of the elements proper to its kind. Tvery art-form may 
be the embodiment of beauty, and the artist shows true ‘taste who 
appropriates to the form in which his work has to be cast the current 
of thought that is in unity with its character. There are right occasions 
for the lightest music, right occasions for the gravest; good taste is 
evinced in the choice of works that are true to the occasion, and the 
producer, the selector, and the listener should in this respect all exercise 
their tasteful function. Music suited to the ball-room is ineligible for 
an assembly where there is no such distraction as dancing for the 
hearer’s interest from the music itself. A still more earnest style of 
composition befits an opportunity when even social courtesies divide 
not our attention with the works performed. When in our best 
exalted condition we seek in music the expression of our strongest 
feclings, and strive to sympathise with the artist whose aim is such 
expression, then, the utmost greatness of thought and the utmost skill 
in its development are apt to the circumstances and needed for their 
fulfilment. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than the adaptation, so called, of 
music to another purpose than that for which it was conceived. 
Adaptation, indeed! is not perversion or desecration a better term to 
denote the violating of an artist’s idea, whose highest worth is its 
truthfulness to the subject it pretends to illustrate, the violating by 
applying it to other uses and other ends—the sacrificing of the pure 
virginity of his thought bya false marriage? Instances of such bad 
taste, that cannot be too strongly contemned, are in the application 
of pieces from operas, from instrumental compositions, and, in some 
cases, from oratorios, to Church use. Volumes might be said on the 
impropriety of such misapplication, but this one point is so obvious 
as to need no more than casual mention for it to command universal 
assent namely, that wherever we hear a strain ef music it is fraught 
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with all the surroundings under which it has 
been elsewhere heard, and, whatever the 
are place, the hearer’s associations, and 
lis feelings, too, will be with his prior expe- 
rience. None of us, for example, who knows 
Handel’s song, ‘¢ Dove sei amato bene,” from 
the opera ‘ Rodelinda,” can, if he hear it 
with the misapplied text, “ Holy, holy,” 
restrain his thoughts from wandering to the 
well-beloved one whose absence the original 
words deplore; none can hear the prayer 
from ‘Der Freischiitz,” or the nuptial hymn 
from ‘‘Masaniello,” sung-in Church Service, 
and not see in his mind’s eye the kneeling 
Agathe, who prays for the success of her 
marksman lover, or the dumb girl, who peers 
in agony through the openings in the happy 
throng, to watch her betrayer giving his 
forfeited plight to his bride. None can hear 
a strain—most likely mutilated — from a 
sonata by Beethoven, or a Song without 
Words by Mendelssohn, and not recall 
the personal and local incidents that have 
attended former hearings, and therewith the 
sympathies that invested them once and will 
cling to them for ever; and, further, none can 
hear the music of Elijah’s supplication for rain 
sung to the prayer for inclination to keep the 
Ten Commandments, and not image to him- 
self the multitude of thirsting Hebrews, 
whose false prophets have failed to obtain 
the withdrawal of the curse, looking with 
anxious amazement on the prostrate figure 
whose deprecation is to effect their deliver- 
ance.* 

Exaggeration is always in bad taste, and is 
sometimes, alas! exemplified in composition, 
sometimes in performance. In the latter, it 
consists in violent accents, and in retarding or 
hastening the time, and in many other 
elements of expression that are truly valu- 
able when justly applied, but make caricature 
when employed without the most delicate 
sense of fitness. 

The composer exaggerates who employs 
extreme chromatic harmonies or modulations 
into remote keys—which are his most forci- 
ble means of expression, his italics or 
capital letters, so to speak, his stamping on 
the ground or tearing his hair, his jet black 
cutting against the brightest whiteness—in 
passages where there is little or nothing to 
express, or where his subject is characterised 
by gentle suavity. He exaggerates, too, when 
he uses fullest power of instruments or voices 
for the presentation of trivial ideas; and in 
this display of bad taste the player may match 
him who seems to punish rather than to coax 
his instrument, treating it with violence instead 
of tenderness. 

It is perhaps the highest end of artistry— 
productive or executive—to stimulate the 
imagination of the hearers, to suggest more 
than to define, to plant thoughts in us 
which may unfold and fructify, rather than 





* These specimens are not supposititious, but 
quoted from real life! 
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to surfeit our attention with over-ripe com- 
pleteness. 

Let illustration be drawn from other arts: 
a prize was offered for a statue which best 
should image grief, and was awarded for one 
whose hands covered her face. The discovery 
of Moore’s Veiled Prophet was twice 
painted; by one limner, showing the hideous 
tace of Mokanna, with all its horrible mutila- 
tion, while the back was turned to the spectator 
of the girl who witnesses the unveiling; by 
another artist, reversing the figures, hiding 
the ugliness of the tyrant and showing in the 
face of his victim the terror, the hatred, and 
all that lines and colours could portray of 
her mental agony. What has now to be said 
is offered with reverence, with profound sense 
of the greatness of the master to whom it 
refers, but with a feeling as firm as diffident 
that the incidents to be adduced are at least 
of questionable propriety. Those passages in 
‘* The Creation”? which seem designed to 
imitate the characteristic motions of animals, 
when an orchestral strain appears to portray 
the spring of the tiger or the coiling of the 
serpent, which are explained in the words of 
the ensuing vocal phrase, the song in “ The 
Seasons,” which tells of the sportsman, and 
represents by a note on the drum the dis- 
charge of the shot that brings down his game, 
transcend the province of art by passing from 
the ideal to the actual and, in aiming at realism, 
check the imaginative faculty in the hearer. 
On the contrary, the song ‘“‘ With Verdure 
Clad,” in the former work, which seems to 
utter the sweet contentment of a happy mind 
in contemplating a summer landscape, and the 
chorus, ‘‘Come, Gentle Spring,” in the latter 
work, which expresses the gladness we feel in 
the renascence of nature, have the twofold 
beauty of their own loveliness coloured, may 
be, by the sweet fancies they stimulate. 
Many are the instances that might be cited 
in illustration of this view, but here is only 
space to indicate that the same principle of 
suggestion rather than fulfilment is applicable 
in musical executancy, and that good taste 
restrains a performer from redundant expres- 
sion that would satiate instead of gratify the 
auditor. 

It is a very fine line that divides affected 
admiration from the wish to admire. Affecta- 
tion in all shapes is absurd, if not odious ; and 
yet there are positions in which we may rightly 
‘assume a virtue if we have it not,” bearing 
in mind that ‘hypocrisy is the homage vice 
pays to virtue.”’ In this light we may tolerate, 
and to some extent respect, the patience of 
those who attend the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, and have a total incomprehension of the 
meaning as much as of the merit of the music 
they. hear. Having no sympathy with those 
who go to such performances in the wake of 
fashion expecting to see their friends and, 
still better, to be seen by them, none with 
those who, devoid of love for music, would be 
considered musical, we must honour those 





who, believing in the beauty they cannot per. 
ceive, impelled by a faith in what is beyond 
their present sense, seek to cultivate this sense 
by careful exercise, and to educate their earg 
to the discernment of art qualities, for the dis. 
crimination of which they have no technica] 
knowledge. There is something closely border. 
ing on affectation in the habit of name. 
worship, whence few of us can wholly 
escape. Many a one professes insight into 
the beauty of music which he knows to be 
by Beethoven, who would hear it with in. 
difference and find it totally charmless if he 
knew not who was its author, or supposed this 
to be one of inconsiderable repute. So long 
as humanity is human this habit will, and per. 
haps must, prevail ; it isan expansion of a feel- 
ing which prompts stronger interest in the 
doings of our friends than of stramgers, and 
the great artist who has won the world’s love 
and our own by the excellence of his perform. 
ances has a claim akin to that of friendship 
upon our regard. Let us beware, however, of 
confiding to a noted name all our power to be 
pleased, and let us frankly believe in beauty 
upon its own evidence, rather than wait for 
the index of an author’s name or the direction 
of a public journal before we admit even self. 
acknowledgment of pleasure in a work or in 
its execution. 

One need scarcely dilate on the false taste 
of ascribing all and only interest to manipw. 
lative agility. The mechanical powers of the 
barrel pianofortes that nowadays haunt our 
streets equal in volubility and exceed in cer. 
tainty the daringest feats of digital dexterity, 
and it must surely be a degradation of in. 
tellectual faculties if we seek only to acquire 
the excellence of a machine. It is manifest, 
however, that the mind must have means for 
its expression, that the voice or the fingers are 
these means, and that their capability, being 
artificial, must be matured if not originated by 
cultivation. 

Sincerity is a main element of taste. He 
evinces better taste who likes a simple melody 
and owns he likes it, than he who contemns 
what he can understand, and _ professes 
admiration for merit he cannot penetrate. 
Taste is for ever progressive, and may attain, 
through long experience, to heights which at 
life’s beginning were out of reach, and even 
out of sight. A different class of music will 
cheer the nursery from that which brings 
rapture to the cell of the student; in every 
grade between these extremes may be vulgarity 
or refinement, and in our rendering of it to 
the hearing of others may be the vanity of 
personal display, or the self-abnegation that 
has no aim but to vivify the author. Trustful 


search for the beautiful quickens the power 
for its perception ; from stage to stage of our 
career our field of taste widens, and the larger 
our capacity for enjoyment, the more indulgent 
becomes our toleration for things compara- 
tively trifling and for persons to whom such 
are the only source of pleasure. 
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HOLIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


asked to speak to Miss Walker before school 
commenced. They had a request to prefer, 
and Marian was the spokeswoman. 


“As next Saturday will be our last half- 
holiday before we break up, we should very 
much like to get up a charade or two, if you 
will allow us. I have the words of a simple 
one which we had at a juvenile party at 
Westwood last Christmas, and you know, 
dear Miss Walker, that if mamma herself took 
a part there cou/d be nothing wrong in 
as 

“T am quite sure of that, dear, but charades 
generally require more preparation than we 
should have time for; especially during 
examination week.” 


* Our charades are very simple affairs, what 
we call ‘fireside charades,’ and demand noth- 
ing but what our every day resources will 
supply. Then examination week being all 
occupied in going over old work, we really 
have as much spare time as when we 
are preparing fresh lessons, if not more. 
You know, Miss Walker, you do make us 
learn things thoroughly the first time, and, at 
any rate, there is not much chance of our 
forgetting them before the end of the term.” 
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*‘T hope not,” replied their teacher, smiling 
at Marian’s arguments. ‘I cannot, however, 
discuss the plan fully now, but come to 
me when afternoon school is over; explain 
everything, and I will see what can be 
done.” 


The girls went off, abundantly contented 
with this reply. Miss Walker’s promise to 
see what could be done did not mean what 
similar words do in the mouths of many people, 
and especially in dealing with children— 
namely, that the matter would pass away 
from the thoughts and memory as if it had 
never been mentioned. 


They knew their teacher would consider it 
fairly, help them if possible, and, in any case, 
give them an answer without needless delay. 
They left their manuscript charade in her 
hands, wondering: how she would manage to 
read it and decide as to its suitability during 
the short time at her disposal, and with all 
the business of school going on, almost with- 
out intermission for her. 

Amid these various occupations Miss 
Walker did find time to read the charade, 
and we will imagine that we are looking over 
her shoulder whilst she is thus occupied. 





‘* SHOWING CONSIDERABLE INDEPENDENCE WITH REGARD TO TIME.” 


CHARADE. 
Weorn— Honipays.” 

A slight orthographical liberty being taken 
with the first two syllables in the opening part, 
which represents “ Holly.” 

CHARACTERS, 


MAMMA (Mrs. Keith), 

Tour CHILDREN (Annie, Tom, Hilda, 
and Harry). 

AwunT ALICE. 

THE PARLOUR MAID (Mary). 

farty of carol singers, or waits, not less 
than fourin number, but as many more as 
you like. 





ScENE I. 

A lady ts sitting in a drawing-room with 
young children about her. On the floor is a 
large open basket, or tray, containing sprigs 
of holly, which the children break into suit- 
able pieces and hand to the manna. She twists 
them into a wreath and binds then together 
with fine were. 

Time—December 21, Evening. 


(Youngest child, ToM, yawns, drops his 
hands on his lap with a weary look, and say's) — 
I think it must be nearly time for bed. 

Was it zs morning that the gardener said 

‘‘ We've reached the shortest day” ? He must 
be wrong. 

I’m sure I never knew one half so long. 

Mamma, mamma, when will these wreaths be 
done ? 

At first this garland work was famous fair ; 

But all the funny part is long since past, 

And each tough stem seems tougher than the 
last. 

I tried a knife, when, ah, unlucky elf! 

I mean to cut a twig, but cut myself. 

Ivy and laurel wreaths were well enough; 

But, oh, this holly is such prickly stuff! 

Look at my fingers. (/Yolds thent up.) 

SECOND CHILD (Harry).—Yes, and look at 
mine. (Holds up his hands.) 

THIRD CHILD (Annie, the eldest of the 
four)—And poor mamma has had 
them to all twine. 

We've only cut the sprays for her to use. 

A trifling task, and yet you would excuse 

Yourselves from further labour, Fie, for 
shame ! 

MamMma.—Hush, Annie, dear, you really 
must not blame 

These tiny workers; they have done their 
art, 
And done it well; though little fingers smart 
With many a thorn, and each dear weary 
head 
Longs fa old nurse’s summons, “Come to 
ed. 

FourtH CHILn (Hilda).—Annie, it was not 
kind to-say ‘* For Shame.” 

I’m sure papa quite wondered when he came 

And,saty how much we’d done. I know he 

paid, *" 

Putting ‘his hand upon Tom’s curly head, 

And_ cuddling me quite close upon his knee— 

“These willing hands make labour light. I 
‘see 

You've changed my study to a fairy bower ; 

And these small folks have helped: with all 
“their power.” 

He kissed us then with such a merry smile, 

And asked how: mtich we’d done ?: Tom.said, 
‘66 A mile.’ et aad gsi, : a eee 8 

(AUNT“ALICE ‘enters i out-door costume, 
shakes hands with all, and kisses the children ; 
then, at MAMMA’S request, takes off her jacket 
and sits down with little Tom upon her knee.) 

Aunt: Aticr:—I had to pass thé. gate, so 

thought I’d come 3 
And ask when all the rest are to 
Have you had news ? 

MAMMA,—Yes: letters came to-day 


be-home, ° 
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From Winifred and Mabel, just to say 

That on the twenty-third they will be here, 

And Winny adds, ‘‘ Mamma, we’ve such a dear 

Sweet darling schoolfellow, the best of girls ; 

She is so good. And she has lovely curls! 

Her parents are abroad ; too far away 

For her to join them ; and she was to stay 

The holidays with friends who love her well, 

When, all at once, a letter came to tell 

Of sickness in their home. She cannot go: 

And what to plan our teacher does not know. 

Do ask if she may come to us instead ; 

Now don’t say No. She may have half my 
bed. 

I’ve heard you say our house was full before, 


_ Still there was always room for just one 


more. 
Write by return. You really must say Yes. 
And Ill the postage pay with many a kiss ; 
I cannot write one-half that’s in my head, 
So close, with love to all, from 
WINIFRED.” 
Aunt Aticr.—So like that loving child. 
What shall you do ? 
MAMMA.— Write her the “‘yces” she asks 
for; one or two 
The more amidst our merry, noisy clan 
Will only make us happier. 
(Zurns to TOM, and shows hii the wreath 
completed.) 
Little man, 
Our task is done; this wreath is quite the 
last. 
Now I must write, or post time will be past. 
(MAMMA days finished wreath on the basket, 
and sits down to answer \VINIFRED’S letter, 
zn which she encloses a second note; then, 
having closed the envelope, she hands ez to 
Harry, saying)— 
Tell John to post this letter, and not wait 
A moment, or I fear it may be late. 


(Child goes out of the room with the letier.) 


Aunt ALICE.—My own dear boys have 
sent a line to me 
Saying they“bring a comrade, who will be 
Like sunshine in the house ; no time to tell 
More than this much, ‘* You're sure to like him 
well.” 
MamMa.—Guests add a little to our house- 
hold cares ; 
But love makes light of this, and, unawares, 
We may have angel guests in earthly guise. 
In any case, it surely must be wise 
To help our children when they wish to share 
Their joys with others and to lighten care. 
(At this moment singing ts heard. MAMMA, 
AUNT ALICE, and the children, tncluding 
HARRY, who is come back after taking the 
letter, go to the window and look out, but 
cannot see the singers.) 


MammaA.—They must be in the hall; Pl 

ring the bell. 

(Does so, and MARY, the parlour maid, 
appears.) 
Who are those singers, Mary; can you tell? 

Mary. —They are the waits, and will be 

glad-to know 
If you will hear them sing before they go. 

(Voices come nearer, and words can be dis- 
tinguished by the listeners in the drawing- 
voom.) | 


CuHorvus.—Heigho, sing heigho unto the 
green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 
folly: 
Then heigho! the holly, the holly! 
This life ‘is most jolly, most jolly, 
This life-is most jolly.* .,.- 
(Enter Waits; in thick coats and shawls and 
woollex comforters, the males hats in hand. 
They bow awkwardly, and ask leave toising. 





* This is a part of the chorus to a beautiful glee, 
called ‘‘ Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,”’ published, 
at a very trifling price, by Novello & Co., and forming 
a number of their Standard Glee Books, 


Of all: my playfellows 


On receiving permission they sing the glee all 
through, and then the leader says, after the 
children have clapped and applauded ify 
singing)— 

Please, ma’am, we'd like to sing a carol 


too. 
MamMa.—A carol! No, indeed, that wil). 
not do. 


It is too soon. But come on Christmas Eye 
Again, and I will gladly give you leave. 

(She gives money to the leader, and the 
singers go out, led by the parlour-maid, saying 
all together as they make their bows ant 
curtseys)— 
Good night! 

all, 
Right soon we'll make another call. 
(AUNT ALICE resumes, her out-door adress, 


saying\— ‘ 
Now I must go. 

MamMma.—And these must all to bed, 
Or I shall hear of many an aching head. 

(They all go out, the. little ones led by 
MAMMA avd Aunt ALICE, the elder children 
following.) 

END OF FIRST SCENE. 


Good night! Good luck to 





SCENE II. 
CHARACTERS. 

GOVERNESS and SCHOOL GIRLS (named 
WINIFRED, MAGGIE, Emma, NELLIE, Louis, 
&c.) 

Worp—* Days.” 
Time—December 22nd, Ir a.m. 
A SCHOOLROOM, 


(A number of girls sitting at desks or tables, 
and vecupied in various ways, with books, 
slates, maps, &c., scattered up and down. One 
girl takes a pen, opens a small memorandum 
book and carefully crosses out something, then 
closes the book with an air of great satisfaction, 
and puts it in her pocket). 

Maccir.—Whiat are.you doing, Winny? 

WINIFRED.—That’s thé last: 

But one. The tedious-days are nearly past; 

Just a few hours of work, and then, away 

To weeks and wéeks:of home and joy and play. 

No tiresome bell té-ring us‘in to school, 

No crosses, or bad marks for bréach of rule, 

Nor anythingito'do“that is not inice. 
MAGGIE.~—Whiat‘were'you marking ? 
WINIFRED, (taking book out-of her pocket 

ain).~_—Listen, ina trice” | 
T'll tell you age peeled 








I have of marking, off each’ tiresome day 
ei jamma, and home, and 






I started it six weeks ago. : 
(Opens book and. points tothe page.) . 
I drew six ‘rows. OF strokes “* in“each was 
severi—gi. fe eee 
And every mornin 
I crossed one’ off. 
By twelve-to-morro 
MaAcGirm.~{Not’all. 
Be left... 
The hour which’ *brings':-4 
bereft 2.) ogre 









an ‘it struck eleven 
low thiere‘is. only one; 
“we'shall all be gone. 

* Alas! Mot all. I-shall 














(Pits her hand: befi 
to be weeping.)*« ::' 


NELLIE.—O' Maggie ear, 


a pea i 
‘IT am so'sorry we must Jeaye:you here }. 


‘It grievés‘me, too, to. think that you will be 


Alone and sad, in this dull house, while we ; 
Are scattered north, andisouth, and casts 
. and-west,.: ees 


Chae: 


To pass our inte With those we love the best 


“I’d like to take you with me, but we spend 


The next ten days with father’s oldest inen® 
But dry your tears, my darling. 

(Draws Maccte’s head lovingly 
shoulder, wipes her eyes and kisses her, 


a her 
then 


turns sharply round to a little girl who 
approaches, slate tn hand, and with a beseech- 
ing look at NELLIF.) ; 
Little Dunce, 
What do you want ? 
LouiE.—Please, just this once 
To help mewith my sum; 2 won't come right, 
Although I did it seven times last night ; 
And it was always wrong. 
WInIFRED.—And likely, too, 
It should be wrong. The stupid things you 
do, 
You careless child, would almost drive me 
mad, 
T tell you, Louie, I am very glad 
I’m not your teacher. See, now; there are 


seven, 
Six, five, two, three! You say they make 
eleven! 
And, out of seven, three, six, and just one 
more, 


You nicely calculate an even score! 

MAGGIE.—She’s such a little thing—at six 

years old 
We don’t know much of figures; do not scold 
A weeping child. Come hither, little mite, 
Anddo your sum with me; ’twill soon be 
right. 

(Zakes the slate from LOUIE and makes little 
groups of strokes upon tt, corresponding with 
the numbers the child has to add, then says 
to her\— 
the all these strokes and see what they will 

make. 
Put down the six. The one we onward take 
To the nest line, and add it with the rest: 
They make eighteen. All’s done. 

Lovir.—You are the best 
Of friends to little girls who want to play ; 
Ido so hate to be kept in all day. 


(LovrE runs off joyfully, and as she does 
so the schoolroom door opens and the Governess 
enters mith a number of letters in her hand. 
GOVERNESS distributing the letters as she 
Speaks\— 

Annie, there’s one for you. 
three. 

MAGGIE (aside).—I’m very sure there will be 

none for me. 

Governuss.—Louie’s mamma a message 

sends in mine 
To say her train will start at five to nine, 
And that, two stations on, she will be met 
By Uncle Tom. Nellie must not forget 
To take her waterproof, for fear of rain, 
As brother James will bring the car again. 
The brougham is engaged for grandmamma, 
But Nellie will not mind, it is not far, 
And wraps and rugs in plenty will be sent. 

NELLIE.—I like the open car, and am 

_. content 
With anything that bears me quickly on. 

MAGGIE.—I knew there was no letter. 

WINIFRED.—Here is one 
ae in mine’ for you. Why do you 

stare ¢ 


As ae it could not be. Come, take your 
share 
of postal spoils, and, if you care for me, 
Pray read it quickly, Mistress Marjorie.” 
(MAGGIE ¢akes the letter held out by WINI- 
FRED, opens it, and reads as follows)— 
“ My dear Girl, 


“T have heard from one of my children 
that Something has occurred to prevent your 
Spending the vacation with the friends who 
‘oped to welcome you. It will give my young 
People and myself great pleasure if your 
5 eran who, I understand, arranges every- 
Will’ ne you in the absence of your parents, 
wwii alow you to pass the next few weeks 

th us. She has known us so long that I 
= Not think she will say ‘no,’ and I trust, 
uy dear girl, you will accept this invitation in 

® loving spirit in which it is given. 
T shall be delighted to count you as one 


For Winny 
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amongst my rather large flock of youngsters, 
and for the time, and in order to make our 
house more like home, you must look upon me 
as your own, dear mamma’s deputy. Ask any- 
thing of me that you would ask of her ;_ come 
to me when you please, and try to think of 
me as representing, to the best, of my power, 
that dear mother who is longing to have you 
with her again. We 
‘‘ Hoping to see you arrive with my daughter 
Winny, and with love and kindest wishes, 
“Believe me, yours affectionately, 


‘ELEANOR KEITH.” 


MAGGIE (with a look of bewilderment).— 
Winny, you've played a trick. It can’t be 
true, 
Your mother asks me to go home with you! 
She has not even seen my face. 
WINIFRED.—As though 
That mattered, Maggie darling. You must go. 
I spoke beforehand to our teacher. She 
Is quite agreeable, and certainly 
We shall take no denial. Not a word 
Of doubt or protest, it will not be heard. 


(WINNY puts her fingers to her ears, as if 
determined not to listen to a word from 
MAGGIE, and the teacher, laying her hand 
affectionately on MAGGIE’S shoulder, says)— 
I can rejoice with you, my child; no fear 
That I shall say you nay, or keep you here. 
Go and be happy with these friends, and when 
The days of rest are past, come back again, 
With roses on your checks, once more to find 
A welcome here. 

MaGG1E.—You always are so kind. 
(Another girl comes to the governessand savs)— 
Please may we put our work and books away ? 
We really cannot think of them to-day. 

GOVERNESS.—No wonder, dear; I know 

your thoughts will roam, 
However you may strive, to friends at home. 
Clear all away, and when this task is done 
Put on your garden hats and take a run 
For half an hour; then come and do your 
part— 
To make all ready for to-morrow’s start. 

(All the girls jump up, and, with thanks to 
the governess and exclamations of delight, 
rapidly clear away all school articles, and 
then run out, followed more quietly by the 
governess, who has been watching then with 
an amused face.) 


END OF SECOND SCENE. 





SCENE III. 
ComPLeTe Worp—* Holidays.” 
Timz — Evening, December 23rd. 

(CHARACTERS. 


MamMa, Papa, ANNIE, Hitpa, Tom, 
HARRY, AUNT ALICE, UNCLE JAMES (her 
husband), FRED and JACK, their two boys, 
and their school friend, CHARLIE FREEMAN, 
WINIFRED and MAGGIE, and MABEL, an 
elder sister of WINNY’s. 


(Zhe drawing-roomasinscene first. MAMMA, 
AUNT ALICE, and the four children are to- 
gether. Nobody seems able to settle to any 
employment. Lirst one and then another goes 
to the window, draws aside the curtains, and 
looks out, or appears to be listening for some- 
thing. Mamma rises from her seat, goes to 
the fire, and sturs tt vigorously. 

ANNIE.—Mamma, you surely mean to roast 

us quite ! 
See what a blaze! 
Is very cold. 

MammMa.—My child, you do not know 

How. cuttingly this fierce, north wind can 
blew, 

Clothed, fed, and sheltered, all your happy 
past 

Has been sa bright. 


Ido not think the night 


You never felt the blast 
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Piercing your half-clad 
knew, 
Or suffering, from which love could shelter you. 

Aunt Atice.—True, but we have no starv- 

ing people here. 
Iwish with all my heart that we could cheer 
Each homeless wanderer with such a sight 
As waits our children when they come to 
night. 
They will be glad enough to gather round 
This fireside. Hark! was not that a sound 
Of coming wheels? It surely, must be time. 
Mamma.—lI hear no sound except the merry 
chime eae 
Of evening bells, ringing, so soft and sweet 
Through the clear air. 

Aunt Avice.—I’d rather hear the feet 
Of trampling horses and the shout of boys. 
To me sweet music now were only noise 
And hateful discord. All my listening ear 
Is for my children. "Would that they. were 

here! 

(Looks ather watch, then puts it to her ear to 
listen if tt ts going; then compares it with 

MAMMA’S watch). 

MAMMA (holding out hers).—See, sister,they 

are both alike. ’Tis only we 
a thoughts are in advance of Time, and 
ne 
Goes hobbling on with the same lagging feet 
Now as of old, when joy we fain would 
meet. 
But, O the change! No sooner do we grasp 
The happiness we longed for, than our clasp 
We tighten round it, and would gladly tie 
The feet of Father Time, lest he rush by 
Loo rapidly ; and, all unpitying, tear 
From loving hearts what most we. cherish 
there. 

(Zhe children are now all standing at the 
windows and peeping behind the curtains, 
hoping to catch the first glimpse of the 
expected travellers), 1 

Enter Papa and UNCLE JAMES. 
MamMA.—What! Are you here? 
really thought you went 
To meet the children. 

ParaA.—We must be content to wait with 

you. 

AuNT ALIcE.—I think the train is late. 

Tom (shouts, while all the others clap their 
hands)— 

Isee acarriage. It is past the gate, 

Harry.—And there’s another, both are 

coming round. 

ANNIE.—I see the girls, 

Harry.—And don’t you hear the sound 
Of boys hurrahing? Yes they come, they 

come. 

UncLe Jamrs.—And lads approaching 

home are never dumb. 
The door is open; now the frosty air 
Steals in. 

AunT ALicE.—And now their feet are on 

the stair. 

(WINIFRED, MAGGIE, az elder girl, PRED, 
JAcK, avd CHARLIE FREEMAN all come 
clattering in, and there isa general shaking 
of hands and embracing between parents and 
children. All the travellers are in out-door 
costume and warmly wrapped. MAGGIE is 
led forward by WINNIE and introduced to 
MAMMA, who kisses her affectionately.) 

WINIFRED.—Here is the child you wrote 

for. 

MAamMA.—Maggie, dear, 

Im very glad indeed to see you here, 

I trust, my child, we shall find many ways 
To make you happy throxgh the holidays. 
I cannot show you all my flock to-night : 
It is not often they are all in sight. 

PAPA (shaking hands with MAGGIr).—Our 
Children by instalments you must see ; 
They sometimes very nearly frighten me— 
There’s such a tribe of little Keiths. 

well! 
They’re dearer to our hearts than lips can tell. 
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OH, that I had a spirit’s words, 
Such as are heard above, 


Oh, that I had a spirit’s wing, 
That in my earthly flight 
No spot of mortal sin might cling 
To stain its spotless white. 
Then, when my weary path might lie 
Through scenes of death and pain, 
Unsullied, I might gladly fly 
To heaven’s pure light again. 


&, Oh, that I had a spirit’s thought, 
That purifies, refines, 


=! X~ To trust and measure as ] ought 


All that my God designs. 
Then though my lot on earth be drear, 
_ And sorrow threatens still, 
My soul might cry amidst its fear, 
“Tt is my Father’s will!” 





Some are upstairs, the smallest are in bed, 
(Points to the elder youths, who have just 
arrived, and have been specially welcomed by 
AUNT ALICE and UNCLE JAMES) 
These are Aunt Alice’s, both Jack and Fred. 
UNCLE JAMES (z72troducing CHARLIE FREE- 
MAN) 
And this ovr visitor, who comes, like you, 
To make another home the happier too. 
(MAGGIE starts, then darts forward towards 
CHARLIE FREEMAN.) 
Maccir.—My cousin Charlie, if I may 
believe 
My eyes! but think they surely must deceive. 
CHARLIE.—There’s no mistake at all; just 
then I was 
Wondering what brought you here, my little 
coz. 
UNCLE JAMFS.—This is a glad surprise ; 
but you, our guest, 
Must with these boys go to our proper nest. 
AunT ALIcE.—Yet, happily, though you 
must part to-night, 


*T will be to meet again with morning light. 
(Adl the boys and girls here begin to sing 
the following verses, making a great deal of 
noise, and showing considerable independence 
with regard to, tune, their principal object 
being to make the performance as vigorous as 
possible. The elder people laugh, and pretend 
to stop their ears. As the song draws to a 
close, MAMMA Leads out the two little ones, while 
ANNIE, HILDA, WINNIE, MAGGIE, and the 
elder sister follow. Papa accompanies AUNT 
ALICE azd UNCLE JAMES with thethree boys to 
the door. The last four lines should be sung as 
they are going out of the room, and the sound 
Should at last die away tn the distance.) 


HoitipAy SoneG. 


Hurrah! Hurrah for the holidays! 
Shan’t we be having some fun ? 
‘Won’t we be having some jolly days 

Now the vacation’s begun ? 


That I might wake the sounding chords 
And sing of joy and love. 

There is so much that God has given 
To glad our lower sphere, 

And holy, precious gifts from heaven 
Are fresh and beauteous here. 


Oh, that I had a spirit’s love, 
A pure and hallowed glow 
Within my mortal nature wove 
F’en while it rests below; 
Confiding, sacred in its truth, 
Unmixed with worldly strife, 
And shedding an immortal youth 
As sunshine over life. 


Then, when my soul has cast aside 
Its garment in the tomb, 

And entered through the portals wide 
Of its eternal home, 

These glorious spirit-gifts would be, 
Not buried with the dead, 

But through a long eternity 
Shine brighter—perfected ! 

M. M. P. 


a 





We'll turn the house out of the windows, 
And turn it in back at the doors ; 
We'll empty the dairy and larder, 
And eat up the chickens by scores. 


Hurrah! Hurrah for the holidays ! 
Which bring us such pleasure and fun; 

We hope to have nothing but jolly days 
Now the vacation’s begun. 


No doubt we shall wear out the carpets, 
With clattering upstairs and down ; . 

Some parents might grumble, but ‘ Mother 
Won't give us the ghost of a frown. 


Hurrah! Hurrah for the holidays ! 
This is the first of our fun ; 

This is the best of all jolly days, 
For the vacation’s begun. 


END OF CHARADE. 
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THE QUEEN O'’ THE MAY. 


CHAPTER V. 
CLASS AND CHOIR. 


THE abode to which May was now in- 
troduced was called Derwen Fawr, or 
the Great Oak. Its owner and tenant 
was the gentleman to whom belonged 
the coal mine which May had seen, 
Every Sunday afternoon and one evening 
during each week it was thrown open to 
all who chose to enter, and almost before 
May was released from Miss Edith’s 
arms the room in which they were began 
to fill. So did the whole of the base- 
ment. Miss Edith led May from room 
to room, saying that she must accustom 
herself to her new friends, and while 
doing so introduced her to three other 
young ladies—her sisters. Their name 
was Richards, and they devoted them- 
selves to striving to do good to the 
people around them. This was their 
Sunday-school. With the exception of 
the drawing-room, each apartment con- 
tained a class, the members of which 
varied in age from three to eighty. 
There were one or two teachers in each 
room, amongst whom May espied 
Meredith, who gave her a somewhat 
patronising nod. He was surrounded 
by boys, while, strange to say, his father 
was a learner—that is, he was one of 
some twenty or thirty men and women 
who assembled in the large kitchen to 
read and discuss Holy Scripture with 
the eldest Miss Richards, who was a 
careful and constant student of the 
sacred volume. It was here that May 
finally anchored, for Miss Edith fancied 
she was frightened at the sight of so 
many strangers, which was, however, 
a mistake, and told Evan that she had 
pethaps better remain with him this 
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By ANNE BEALE. 


first Sunday. Evan was of a contrary 
opinion, and she would probably have 
been remanded to a class of contem- 
poraries had not a kind voice been 
heard to say, ‘‘ Come to Uncle Laban,”’ 
and May, looking in its direction, saw a 
comely-faced man beckoning her towards 
him. She scarcely recognised the friend 
of the previous evening, but she knew 
the kind voice, and went to him at once. 
Miss Edith withdrew to her especial 
work, and in a few minutes the hum 
of many voices resounded throughout 
Derwen Fawr. 

It would have been dull for May but 
for her inquiring mind and inquisitive 
eyes, for the class was conducted in 
Welsh. She was first of all attracted 
by the serious face and composed de- 
meanour of Miss Richards, who sat, 
with a large commentary on her knees, 
reading in turn with her class. Then 


there were the aged men and women, 
some of whom read fluently, others with 
difficulty ; the middle-aged, like Uncle 
Laban ; and the younger people, most of 
whom had babies or two-year-old 



















“THIS WAS THEIR SUNDAY SCHOOL,” 


children in their arms or on their knees. 
All held Bibles, and all were so deeply 
interested in what they read that no one 
remarked May’s vivacious glances. In- 
deed, she was well-nigh lost to sight 
between Uncle Laban and some other 
man. As they wandered, however, she 
made her own peculiar inward com- 
ments, and was not slow to imagine that 
two white-aproned members of the class 
were servants of the house, and that her 
grandfather, whosat next Miss Richards, 
was ever more of an expounder than 
she. 

Older people than May would have 
been surprised at the knowledge of 
Scripture evinced by all. Miss Richards 
had frequently to turn to her commentary 
to answer some pertinent question, and 
Evan to refer to his marginal references. 
Even the battle of Armageddon had to 
be expounded by means of discussion 
and the commentary, and May, whose 
ears were even quicker than her eyes, 
caught up the long-sounding word and 
repeated it to herself. When tired of 
listening to readings, conversation, and 
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expositions that she could not under- 
stand, she turned her attention to the 
room in which they sat. Next to the 
fire, which was adorned with white- 
washed walls, therack overhead attracted 
her most, for there hung from it bunches 
of brilliant-hued tomatoes and cunningly 
constructed ropes of onions, to say 
nothing of flitches of bacon of consider- 
able dimensions. That kitchen appeared 
to her the most lovely room she had 
ever been in, for was not the large 
dresser a mass of beautiful crockery- 
ware ? and was not the window-sill full 
of flower-pots ? and the mantel-shelf of 
shining brass ? 

Suddenly the sound of music in a 
neighbouring room made her start, 
stand up, and listen. For the moment 
she forgot everything else. 

‘“‘Ttisa barrel organ !”’ she exclaimed. 

“Hush!’’ said Uncle Laban; and 
‘Take her into the dining-room,”’ said 
Miss Richards to one of the white- 
aproned domestics. 

May was accordingly led back to 
where Miss Edith was seated at a har- 
monium, surrounded by many girls of 
all ages, who were singing hymns. 

“Let her come to me, Susan,”’ said 
Miss Edith, and May was planted at 
the musician’s side. 

She had seen various instruments in 
London, but never a harmonium, and 
she examined it carefully, to the amuse- 
ment of the juvenile bystanders. 

‘‘Can you sing hymns ?’’ asked Miss 
Edith, and May nodded. 

“‘\What hymns ?’’ continued the young 
lady. 

‘‘Any ones,’’ was the reply, and so 
it really seemed, for the child’s sweet 
soprano joined inal the hymns, whether 
Welsh or English, that followed. 

‘«She is my niece,’’ said one of the 
elder girls, proudly. ‘‘She can come 
and sing to our harmonium.”’ 

This was Laban’s eldest daughter, 
Leah, who forthwith took May by the 
hand. But for some inscrutable reason 
May withdrew from her. She had not 
understood that her father, like many 
another collier, had actually purchased 
a harmonium, and that Meredith played 
it. There was music in the cottages 
and even in the mine, as well as in 
Derwen Fawr. 

The school was over before five o’clock, 
having lasted nearly three hours. Evan 
came in search of May. 

“You must bring her next Thursday 
evening,’’ said Miss Edith. ‘She has 
the sweetest voice I ever heard. Do 
bring ker just for once.”’ 

“She is full young, Miss Edith,’’ 
responded Evan. ‘ But she shall come 
if you wish it. Still, I am afraid it 
would make the other children jealous.”’ 

‘“‘ Bring her on Thursday at any rate,” 
put in Mrs. Richards. ‘‘ But you know, 
Edith, that it does not do to make 
favourites.”’ 

‘No, mamma. But she is such a 
queer little creature, and I want to know 
more of her and her history.’’ 

Edith was the youngest of the four 
Misses Richards. She was a pretty, 
bright girl, and a general favourite. 
She was at every one’s beck and call, 
and it was to her that Evan had turned 
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in his perplexity about May, and it was 
she who had written concerning her to 
Myr. Everton, in answer to his letter to 
Evan. Not that she was better, or did 
more good, than her sisters ; only she was 
the youngest by the accident of birth, 
and she declared that she was imposed 
upon accordingly. 

‘* The eldest has all the responsibility, 
and the youngest all the work,’’ she 
would say. ‘‘There is Bertha as 
grave as a judge at four and twenty, and 
here am I borne down by waiting upon 
everybody at sixteen, while Sarah and 
Sophy do nothing but amuse them- 
selves.” 

Still, she generally managed to have 
things much as she desired, and on the 
Thursday evening alluded to Evan ap- 
peared with May. 

During the three intermediate days 
May had become more accustomed to 
her surroundings, and returned the 
greetings of her friends with some 
degree of cordiality. Evan was in- 
clined to consider her too sharp and pre- 
cocious for her years, and Peggy could 
make nothing of her; but she was 
already beginning to pick up Welsh, and 
doubtless she and her grandmother 
would understand one another in time. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when May 
found herself once more in that cheerful 
kitchen. The harmonium was now in 
the centre of it, and Miss Edith and her 
sister Bertha were awaiting them and 
the rest of their large singing class. 
They greeted each member of it by name 
as they arrived and took their seats, and 
watchful May perceived that they were 
neither as clean nor as smart as they had 
been on the previous Sunday. The fact 
was that most of them came from the 
pit, and had hardly had time to 
hurry home and wash their faces 
and hands, before coming straight 
to their beloved music class. The eyes 
of many were rimmed with black, and 
looked not unlike those of certain 
damsels who disfigure their faces in 
some heathenish way by dyeing their 
eyelids. 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Richards,’’ said 
one man, politely, ‘‘but I hadn’t a 
moment to change my dress. Nanno is 
away, and I was obliged to put the six 
boys to bed before I came, and to go to 
the sale before that.’’ 

‘* Mary can’t come because she is see- 
ing to the five girls,’’ apologised another. 
‘She told me to tell you how sorry she 
is, Miss Edith.”’ 

May watched and listened, and after- 
wards learned that a family of boys was 
considered a fortune in itself, because 
they could all work in the pit when old 
enough; whereas girls were reckoned’a 
misfortune. The apologist, however, 
had become reconciled to his, because 
the youngest was the prettiest child in 
the parish. } 

That singing-class was a lesson in 
itself. It had been held, together with 
the Sunday-school, by members of Mr. 
Richards’s family for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and many ofits pupils had received 
no education save what they derived 
from them; for there were no board 
schools in those days, and the national 
and parish school wds not only far off, 
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but interfered with the youthful bread. 
winners. Uncle Laban, for instance, 
was indebted for the rudiments of all he 
knew to these classes, and Meredith 
owed much to them. But they were 
possessed of superior abilities, and, by 
dint of self-culture and making the most 
of their opportunities, were, like Evan, 
considered as miracles of learning, 
Laban had been placed by his master in 
a responsible position, and he had great 
hopes that Meredith would walk in his 
steps, if only the lad could be kept at 
home and would stick to his work. At 
any rate he stuck to his classes, from 
which he was never absent. 

On this occasion, Miss Richards took 
the harmonium and Edith joined the 
choir, having first taken possession of 
May. Their mother and intermediate 
sisters were otherwise engaged. Little 
May’s heart leapt to her mouth when 
Uncle Laban, waving a roll that he held 
in his hand, said slowly, ‘‘ One—two— 
three,’’ and stamped his foot; while 
Meredith pitched the key bya sort of 
scale, and harmonium and choir began. 
They were practising one of Handel’s 
Choruses, and had the great composer 
been present he must have been rejoiced 
to hear his magnificent work rendered 
with precision and skill by a choir of 
labourers, most of whom came from the 
pit’s mouth. 

May could no more help singing than 
she could help breathing; and she, like 
the rest, began to watch Uncle Laban’s 
movements, and to sway her little head 
and move her hands much as he did. 
Fortunately the singers were too intent 
on their music and their leader to re- 
mark her; but Edith found it difficult 
to smother her laughter, though May’s 
enthusiasm was scarcely greater than 
that of other juvenile members of the 
choir. There were several stunted 
boys whose white faces kindled with the 
music. One of these especially looked 
almost inspired. They called him Little 
Davy, for although he was fourteen he 
did not look more than ten, having been 
at work in the coal pit since he was 
eight. This was contrary to rule, 
thirteen being the prescribed age; but 
parents will, now and again, evade the 
law, as they do the School Board, to 
utilize their children for bread. It is 
much the same in town and country— 
factory and mine—London street or 
Tverwen coal pit. Only the offspring of 
the agricultural labourer seem robust, 
red-cheeked, and happy. 

The practice was supposed to conclude 
at nine o’clock, ‘but every one seemed to 
have some pet morsel that he wished to 
try, and “‘Oh! Miss Richards, may we 
just go over this?” or ‘‘ Miss Edith, 
Jach, may we sing this before we go?” 
extended it to nearly ten. Still May was 
wide awake, and when “positively the 
last’? piece was sung she was so much 
excited that Edith could with difficulty 
restrain her. She seemed on the point 
of dancing, albeit what they sung was a 
curious old Welsh hymn, which sounded 
more like a wail than a psalm. Had a 
clever artist been present, he would have 
made a marvellous sketch of the score 
of men and boys, all with their mouths 
well open, their eyes either uplifted or 
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glued to their music-—some surrounding 


the harmonium, others facing Laban, . 


all carried-away by the strange wild 
dirge. It concluded with a prolonged 
note, that diminished in sound _ till ‘it 
finally ceased—much as Mr. Leslie’s 
choir were wont to conclude their highly- 
finished performances. . 

“‘ Now you must sing us a little song,”’ 
said Edith to May, placing the child in 
the midst:of the group. 

She obeyed ; instantly, and not only 
did she begin to sing but to dance also. 
Catching up her skirts and standing on 
tiptoe, she performed a variety of mar- 
vellous evolutions to her own accom- 
paniment, as she sang distinctly the 
following little verse :—- 


“ T am the May Queen ! 
Dance with me, dance with me 
All round the Maypole, 
Merrily, merrily.”’ 


It is needless; to say that this exhibi- 
tion arrested the. -choir. They .were 
amazed at the performance, and en- 
chanted with the grace of the little 
dancer: they even ‘began to applaud, 
which caused May to exert herself more 
and more. 

“Enough! enough! I am sorry I 
brought her,’’ came suddenly from 
Evan’s decided voice. 

“Just five minutes more,’’ pleaded 
Edith. 

But Evan stepped forth from his place 
with a stern, ‘‘ May, come here!’’ and 
the child danced into his arms. 

“Let me carry her home, grand- 
father,’ said Meredith. ‘* She is like a 
fairy with golden hair in threads, and 
we must not check her, or maybe she’ll 
disappear for ever.’’ 

There was awe in the lad’s voice, for 
he had met with some old legendary 
tales in which he quite believed. 

“Come this way, Evan, and you, 
Meredith,” said Miss Edith, leading 
the way to the dining-room, where she 
produced a large piece of cake for May. 

“She will be best at home in future, 
Miss Edith. Thank you all the same 


for asking her,’’ said Evan; and it was 

many a long day before May again . 

appeared at the choir practice. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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1.-—ATARY. 


We begin this series of short papers on 
female names with the commonest, and, at 
the same time, one of the most beautiful of 
names, Mary. There is scarcely a family 
without at least one Mary, and even where 
the modern love of change has driven out the 
good old name in its simplest form, we find 
most probably a Mary or a Marion, a Maria 
or a Miriam, which are all of them varieties of 
Mary; and, indeed, Miriam is by far the 
oldest form of the name, and there can be no 
doubt that indirectly the Virgin Mary inherited 
her name from the famous sister of Moses and 
Aaron. It is somewhat doubtful what the 
name Miriam or Mary really signifies, but 
whatever be the true derivation, it would seem 
to have been given originally as a sign of dis- 
pleasure or opprobium; for it is probably 
derived from a Hebrew word signifying re- 
bellion, in which case it must have been con- 
ferred upon the sister of Moses in remembrance 
of the time when she and Aaron murmured 
and rebelled against their brother, and were 
punished for their contumacy by the Lord 
(see Numbers xii.). The only other derivation 
suggested is one that connects it with Mara, 
‘bitterness,’ which name it will be remem- 
bered the widowed Naomi declared in her 
sorrow ought to be hers (Ruth i. 20). But 
whatever was the original meaning of the 
name Miriam, there can be no doubt that the 
high honour in which the songstress of 
Israel was held was. sufficient to make it a 
noble appellation for any Jewish woman to 
bear, 

In the history of our Lord’s sojourn upon 
earth the name of Mary frequently occurs. It 
is a Mary who gives birth to the world’s 
Redeemer, a Mary who anoints His sacred 
feet, a Mary to whom He first appears after 
His resurrection, and three Marys stand 
at the Cross while He offered Himself up for 
the sins of the world. 

What wonder, then, that the name has been 
held in the highest esteem and veneration by 
the whole Christian world. We do not need 
to exalt the Virgin with any undue reverence 
to love the name which was borne by so many 
whom the Saviour loved. Instead of ‘ rebel- 
lion” or “bitterness,” we can connect with 
this name obedience to the will of God and 
sweetness of disposition, such as earned for the 
sister of Lazarus and the Magdalen such high 
praise from Jesus. 

When we turn to secular history we find 


the name of Mary borne by many who have . 


become famous either for good or evil. In 
the annals.of our country we are accustomed 
to connect the name with an unfortunate and 
misguided queen, who was, indeed, rebellious 
against the Lord and bitter to his followers ; 


Oi 


but Mary Tudor is not the only Queen of 
Ingland -who bore: the name. Mary IL, 
James’s daughter’ and William’s wife, will 
well bear comparison with any of our sove- 
reigns for her true religious feeling and the 
many virtues of her too short-life. ,, For Mary 
Stuart, headstrong and wicked as she was, we 
cannot but feel some pity; her sins were 
heavily punished’; driven from: her country, 
deserted by her friends, spending weary years 


dn captivity, and at length perishing..by the 


headsman’s axe. Her history contains terrible 
lessons of wasted talents and neglected. oppor- 
tunities which we might all of us study with 
profit. Brave Lady Fairfax, who was the only 
one who ventured to protest against the judi- 
cial murder of Charles I., is a Mary we’ may 
well be proud of. Then there is Mary Somer- 
ville, a woman whose life showed that high 
mental abilities and deep devotion to science 
need not unfit any woman for the ordinary 
duties of a wife and: mother. We might 
gather from the history and biography of many 
lands a long list of illustrious Marys, French 
history gives us many a Mary or Marie, of 
whom it is only necessary to mention the 
beautiful and ill-tated Marie Antoinette. As 
we have said, the name Mary in one form or 
another is as popular as ever in England; 
but we have never adopted the foolish custom 
which has prevailed in many Roman Catholic 
countiies of giving this name to Joys. Yet 
this absurd practice is very common even at 
the present day in many parts of the Continent, 
and one may often meet with men who bear 
some such fanciful appellation as Frangois 
Marie or Guiseppe Marie, while everyone 
-knows the name Jean Marie Farina. But 
Mary will always hold its own in England, 
and every girl who bears it has a right to be 
proud of it, and a duty in trying to make 
herself worthy of a name to which so many 
noble associations belong. 


EVENING PRAYER AT A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Husu! ’tis a holy hour !—the quict room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 
A faint and starry radiance, through the gloum 
And the sweet stillness, duwn on bright young 
heads, 
With all their clustering locks untouched by care, 
And bewed—as flowers are bowed with nighi—in 
prayer. 


Gaze on!—’tis lovely !—childhood’s lip and cheek 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought! 
Gaze! yet what scest thou in those fair and meek 
And fragile things, as-but for sunshine wrought ? 
Thou secst what grief must nurture for the sky,— 
What death must fashion for eternity ! 


O joyous creatures! that will sink to rest 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done, 
As birds, with slumber’s honey-dew oppressed, 
’Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun, 

Lift up your hearts! though yet no sorrow lies 
Dark in the summer-heaven of those Clear eyes. 


Though fresh within your breasts the untroubled 
springs , 
Of hope make melody where’er ye tread 
And o’er your sleep bright shadows from the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth be spread, 
Yet in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 
Is woman’s tenderness—how soon her woe! 


Her lot is on you !—silent tears to weep; - 
A patient smile to wear through suffering’s hour; 
And sumless riches, from affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds a wasted shower} 
And to make idols, and to find them.clay, 
And to bewail that worship ;—therefore pray ! 


Her lot is on you!—to be found untired, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 
With a pale check, and yet a brow inspired, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain; 
Mcekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 
And oh! to love through all things !—therefore 
pray! 
And take the thought of this calm vesper-time, 

- With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 
-On through the dark days fading from thcir prime, 
As a sweet dew to keep yaur souls from blight | 

Earth will forsake—oh! happy to have given 
The unbroken heart’s first. fragrance,unto Heaven 


B. Barron, 
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THE GIRL'S 


WORK BASKET. 


PENCE Bac. 
This bag is made entirely of double crochet, with fine cord er very 
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join it neatly, and sew it to the bottom. 
attached, with a double heading drawn with cord or ribbon. 
A blue ruche of ribbon, put on with a gold-coloured cord, 
trims the top and bottom edges of the canvas. 


Sorr Cap ror INVALID, oR OLD Lapy’s Morninc 


Cap. 


This work is styled “ hair-pin” embroidery, and is done 
on large steel pins, or wooden ones, if wools are used, 
the crochet needle, of course, matching. White Andalu- 
sian wool and coloured floss silk required, with ribbon 
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course écru crochet cotton. 
It is begun at the bottom by 
making a ring of five chain 
stitches, and increasing in 
every second stitch until you 
have made the bag the width 
you require. When you have 
worked a sufficient length— 
which will generally be about 
fifty-six rows—the edge is 
formed by three rows of open 
crochet. Through the lower 
one a drawing string, made 
of chains of crochet, is 
threaded. A large tassel is 
fastened at bottom. The 
lozenges are worked in wools 
of some bright colour, in 
long stitch: the edges in 
chain stitch. 


RounD Work BAsKer, 


The band is made of open 
white silk canvas, twenty 
inches long and eight inches 
deep, worked with thick blue 
floss silk, crossed with gold 
colour. 

Cover a round 
for the bottom 
with blue silk; 
line the band 
also with silk, 

A silk bag is 


to match the floss. The 
stitch is worked by 
making a loop on the 
crochet needle, then pass- 
ing the wool over the pin. 
The hair-pin is held firmly 
between the thumb and 
finger of the left hand, 
with the points upwards ; 
then, having made a loop 
on the crochet needle, pass 
the wool over the left 
prong of the pin, and 
make a single crochet 
stitch half way between 
the two prongs. Keep 
the crochet needle always 
pointed from you, and 
turn the pin for the loop 
on the opposite prong 
from the right to left 
side. The wool will then 
be in front; pass it round 
the right prong, and draw 
it through the loop on the 
crochet needle. Work a 
double crochet stitch in 
the loop on the eft side; 
turn the pin, and continue 
until you have worked a 
strip as long as you wish. 
About 142 loops will be 
sufficient for a full-sized 
cap, if the pin is the size 
of that in the illustration. 





Make eight strips, and join them together with a chain of crochet in 
coloured silk or wool; gather them together top and bottom, to 
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form the bag for the head. A 
band of triple crochet stitches es 
with four or five chain stitches 
between each is then worked 
all round, through which a 
ribbon is passed. The border 
is made with a band of hair- 
pin work, with a single chain 
stitch of silk on the edge to 
be sewn on the cap. The 
other edge is worked with 
three or four double crochet 
stitches in each loop, which 
gives the right fulness. 

A large bow is placed on 
the top of the cap and a small 
one at the back, falling over 
the neck. The cap may be 
made entirely of cotton, and 
will be found light and cool 
for night wear. 






















CROCHET BAG FOR BALL 
OF STRING. 

Ecru and pink, or any two 
colours of good crochet cotton, 
and fine steel crochet hook. 
Make a chain of ten stitches, 
and join for the ring. 

Ist Row (with the écru 
thread). —Thirteen trebles, 
w.th one chain between each, into the ring; join. 

2nd Row (écru).—One treble into the one chain in last row, two 


Sort Cap FoR INVALID, 


DETAIL OF STITCH FOR Sorr CAP. 





chain, two trebles into next, one chain, one chain ; repeat and join. 
3rd Row (écru).—Two trebles into every two chain in last row ; join. 
4th Row (pink).—Three trebles, miss one; repeat and join. 
5th Row (ecru).—Three trebles into two chain, one chain, onc treble 
on middle treble of three in last row, repeat and join. 
6th Row (pink).—Three trebles, two chain, miss one; repeat and join. 
7th Row (écru).—Three trebles, one chain between every three 
trebles in last row; join. 
8th Row (pink). ‘ 
— Three trebles, ey 
onechain, miss one, 



























repeat and join. one 4 
gth Row (écru), PoE Scie 
—One treble, one gene ieee 
chain, miss one; hi Cali Pees aN 
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14th Row (écru). ING Sy 


—One treble, one 
chain, miss one; 
repeat and join. 

15th Row.— 
The same as 14th 
row. 

16th Row (pink).—The same as last two rows. 

17th Row (pink).—One double crochet, five chain, miss three; repeat 
and join. 
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WORK BASKET. 


18th Row (pink).—One double, three trebles, one double into chain 
in last row ; repeat and fasten off. se ; 

This completes the work. The ball of string just fits into the bag, 
which is drawn up by a piece of narrow pink satin ribbon, run through 
the openings in the 16th row, and tied closely, leaving an end of the 
string out at top. ; 

Three or four bags can be made with the two balls of cottun, 
costing threepence each. The string is sixpence a ball. 


PINCUSHION WorK Box. 


The box is covered with black satin and lined with gold-coloured 
ae four pieces of firm cardboard, eighteen inches long and three 
‘ and a half inches wide, 
for the two sides of the 
box; and four pieces 
the same width and 
eight inches long for 
the two ends. 

Cover four pieces for 
the outside with black 
satin, and the four 
pieces for the inside 
with gold-coloured silk. 

A thin sheet of wad- 
ding should be placed 
under the covering to 
render it soft and rich- 
looking. 

Each piece covered 
with black is to be 
sewn, with gold- 
coloured silk, to one 
covered with gold- 
coloured silk, in the 
same manner as a flat 
pincushion is made, 
and stuck with pins 
on the upper edge. The bottom of the box is also of double card- 
board, covered in the same way. 

The size, of course, is eighteen inches by eight. 

The cardboard for the lids must be the same length and width, but 
cut in half. These two pieces on the inside are lined with gold- 
coloured silk and wadded. 
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DESIGN FOR ANTIMACASSAR, DESCRIBED 
ON PAGE 4I. 
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The two upper pieces of cardboard are cut out in the centre, to 
show a little engraving or coloured picture, which is carefully gummed 
on the plain side of the cardboard covered for the inside. 

Care must be taken to turn the black satin smoothly over its edges 
ini Openings and secured by gum. Sew each lid all round to the 

A wire, covered with 
which the lids are sewn. 
eae edges of the lids and hinge are covered with a gold-coloured silk 
ie Which form the loops; and the sides of the box are ornamented 
ate tuche of gold-coloured ribbon. 
4 e handle and legs are made of good, strong wire, doubled and 

oped, covered with a ribbon twisted round them. 

te handles are trimmed with five bows of ribbon. 


gold-coloured ribbon, forms the hinge, to 


Fancy WICKER BASKET WITH STRAPS OF EMBROIDERED 
LEATHER. 
_ The bands 


fhe lds are scolloped on each side. The stars are worked with 
Cord in various colours with gold centres. When worked, the 


g=— missing four stitches 
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bands are stifched with netting silk on the basket, through perforated 
holes pricked on each edge a little way within the scollop. 
CROCHET PETTICOAT ror LITTLE CHILD oF Two oR THREE 
YEARS OF AGE. 
Materials, yarn or fleecy, with bone crochet hook. The stripes are 
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FANCY WICKER BASKET. 


alternate white and blue, or any colour preferred. Make a chain of 
261 stitches, each scallop requiring nine stitches, and join. Work six 
rows with blue in double crochet as follows: Three double into three 
following chain stitches; then, three into fourth chain, three into next 
three chain stitches, miss two, miss two, and repeat. 

in order to keep the rows even. 


Join at the end of each row, 

Work five rows of 
white in the same 
way. 

The next two 
stripes of blue and 
white have only 
four rows of double 
crochet. The third 
blue stripe of four 
rows decreases the 
width, by missing 
three stitches instead 
of two at the lower 
point, working two 
double crochet, three 
into one for the upper 
point, and three 
double. Repeat. The 
remainder of the rows 
of this stripe are 
worked as_ before, 
only missing two. 

Continue in the 
same way for the next 
white stripe of three 
rows. 

Join on the blue, 
and decrease again by 


and working one 
double on each side of 
the upper point, which 
is made as before by 
working three into 
one. 

The rest of the 
etticoat is worked 
ackwards and for- 

wards in double cro- 
chet in every stitch, 
taking the stitches in 
the back stitch of 
every other row. 
Thereare twelverows. 
The next row, through 
which a ribbon is 
passed, is worked with 
three double trebles, 
two chain, miss two, 
one double treble, 
miss two, two chain, 
and repeat. 

Work a row of 
single stitches along 
the topand downeach 
side of the opening at 
the back. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THAT SLUG AGAIN! 


Miss Rowe, having Jeft her truant pupil’s 
bedroom, next sought her in the senior 
study, in the large class-room, the 
dining-hall, the music-room, the little 
study, the garden-room—that is to say, 
in every room on the groundfloor, with 
the exception of the Principal’s private 
study, into which no one was allowed 
to intrude during that hour, which 
Miss Crofton devoted to answering her 
numerous letters. 

With every room entered, to no pur- 
pose, Miss Rowe’s irritation increased. 
At last the thought came to her that, 
perhaps, the aggravating new-comer 
had been hiding under one of the beds 
when she looked into the room, and 
enjoying the sight of her annoyance. 
With this suspicion she remounted the 
stairs, and once more turned into the 
south corridor. As her eyes fell on the 
door of the governess’s private sitting- 
room she gave a slight sigh of envy as 
she thought of her two companions— 
Mademoiselle l’Ermite and Fraulein 
Honpelaude—sitting there enjoying a 
little leisurely interval of rest and tran- 
quillity. As she passed she heard 
cheerful voices within, and it occurred 
to her that she might at least ask her 
favoured coadjutors to aid in her present 
search. 

She turned Lack, and 
opened the door. Having | 
made one step in she stood 
still, and put up her hand to 
her eyes for a moment, as 
though she imagined they 
had suddenly lost their 
power of correct sight. It 
may be confessed that she 
had some cause for her 
surprise. 

There, before her, seated 
comfortably on the little 
sofa, side by side with the 
good-tempered little Ger- 
man governess, was the 
missing pupil, Miss Helen 
Edison. A_ small table, 
drawn up conveniently be- 
fore them, was covered with 
the young lady’s open f(s 
lesson-books. She looked 
up as the door opened, 
and, acknowledging Miss 


Rowe’s entrance with a 
smile; said, with calm 
cheerfulness— 


‘What a pleasant little room this 


is! Iam so glad I thought of coming 
here. Kind Fraulein has helped me to 


understand and learn my lessons beauti- 
fully.” 

Miss Rowe came a step farther into 
the room— 

‘“T am simply astounded, Fraulein 
Honpelaude, to find that you abet 
a pupil—a new pupil, but I already 
begin’ to foar a most wilful one -ia 
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By the Author of ‘ Wild Kathleen.” 


breaking the Principal’s rules. I repeat 
I am astounded.”’ Z 

Poor Fraulein trembled visibly before 
her junior but very much more strong- 
minded fellow teacher, as she answered, 
almost humbly— 

““Ah! Miss Rowe, but truly, with 
your pardon, I think not Miss Crofton 
would be displeased that for this one 
time I have given a couple words of help 
to this poor child so fresh from home. 
And, moreover, she came pleading you 
had yourself told to her to find a quiet 
corner for her studies.’’ 

Miss Rowe looked quickly at the pupil 
as these last words were uttered, and 
fancied she saw a smile flit over her 


face. The suspicion made her own 
accent still more biting as she re- 
plied— ; ; 


“Tt is true [recommended her to move 
away from Miss Wilmot, as the tempta- 
tion to keep up a chattering, tittering 
conversation with her appeared to be 
irresistible; but having also, not a minute 
before, told her that the next hour was 
to be devoted by her to learning her 
lessons for to-morrow in the room she 
then occupied, I should have imagined 
that even her intellect, neglected as she 
has been——’”’ 

Helen started up, almost flinging the 
table over as she came from behind it, 
exclaiming— 

‘1 have not been neglected. Yeouhave 
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no right to say that! If you are angry 
with me you have no right to <4 

‘My dear, my dear, what is the 
matter with you ?’’ asked Miss Crofton 
in dismay, as she unexpectedly came 
into the room and saw Hlelen’s flaming 
cheeks and flashing eyes. She had 
feared that there might be some en- 
counters between her two latest inmates, 
but she had certainly not looked for a 
Gesperate cne thus carly. 





ENTRANCE WITH A SMILE.” 


Miss Crofton had come up with qa 
German letter she wished Fraulein to 
answer for her in time for the evening’s 
post, but she forgot all about post hours 
in the vexatious scene before her. She 
repeated her question— 

‘What is the matter with you, Miss 
[Edison ?”’ 

Helen’s chest heaved as she answered 
in a choked voice— 

“I don’t mind what peopie say of 
me, but papa and mamma—they shall 
not——she says I have been neglected,” 

“Why, my dear child,’’ said Miss 
Crofton, breaking into a smile, ‘‘ I should 
never have guessed from your counte- 
nance that you were given to making 
mountains out of molehills. We won't 
wait to ask just now who is spoken of in 
such an uncivil way as s#e; but whoever 
it may be has only quoted a sentence 
out of your own mamma’s letter to me, 
in saying that you have been very much 
neglected. Your mamma repeated that 
sentence again yesterday to Miss Rowe 
also, so yousee we cannot help all being 
aware of the fact. And now good-bye 
for the present. I see you have been 
encroaching on poor Fraulein’s little 
spare time. She will be too good- 
natured ever to say you nay, missie, so 
I must trust the matter to your own 
generosity, and unless you come to any 
great difficulties in your work I am sure 
that you will try to remember that it is 
my wish that you should 
never leave the study during 
preparation hours. 

“T wish I could always 
have all my orders from 
you,’ answered Helen, im- 
pulsively. ‘*1 will remem- 
ber what. you tell me,” and 
then, with a defiant glance 
at Miss Rowe, she ran out of 
the room before the Princi- 
pal could decide what to 
say to the complimentary 
but rebellious speech. 

After tea. Mademoiselle 
VErmite was on duty during 
the second preparation hour, 
and it was Miss Rowe’s turn 
to indulge in a little rest 
and solitude, on which no 
one was at all wishful to 
intrude. 

The work downstairs ‘pro- 
ceeded with, the tranquillity 
usual to it before the yestet- 
day’s advent of Miss Ldison 
until that young lady hap- 
pened to have occasion to dive to the 
bottom of her pocket for a pencil. AS 
she did so some recollection seemed to 
dawn upon her, and, hastily pulling 
forth the pencil, she began to fumble lot 
something else. 

Helen Edison’s pocket was not at all 
that Miss Rowe would have called 4 
young lady’s pocket. She had a bey 
habit of stutting everything into te 
pocket that would po in or that se 


wished to have “‘handy.’’ Sometimes 
the things she desired te have handy 
were rather peculiar. The article she 
was hunting for now would come under 
that term, and yet she held it in 
considerable esteem. On the 
table between herself and Milly 
she deposited two handkerchiefs, 
two or three bits of string, a 
pootlace, a piece of the choco- 
late Fraulein had given her in 
the morning, and which Milly 
instantly popped into her mouth, 
a necktie, and various other 
articles, amongst them a big 
brown four-bladed penknife. But 
whatever else there was, it was 
very evident that the special 
object she was searching for was 
absent. When the pocket was 
quite empty she looked up at 
Milly Wilmot with a comical 
expression of dismay and disap- 
pointment. 

‘Oh, dear!’’ she sighed, “I 
am sorry. I have lost such a 
little treasure. I suppose I must 
have pulled it out of my pocket 
when we were out walking. I 
would much sooner have lost my 
pocket - handkerchicf, or even 
this dear old knife.’’ 

i “What was it, then? your 
| purse or a locket, or what?” 
/ asked Milly, with a mingling 
; of sympathy and curiosity. 
) “You might tell a body.” 

| Her curiosity, if not her sympathy, 
was destined to be soon satisfied. 
Almost as she spoke she and all in the 
room were clectrified by a piercing 
shrick overhead, accompanied by the 
sound of some small object thrown down. 
| Whilst everyone else started up with 
answering cries of terror and wonder, 
Helen Edison sprang to her feet with 
tne delighted exclamation— 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t be surprised if Miss 
“4 has found my little treasure after 
all! 

And in her unexplained joy she once 
more seized her schoolfellow round the 
Waist, and in the very middle of the 
stave preparation hour whirled her up 
the room just as the door was flung open 
_ and M'ss Rowe rushed in, regardless 

of her usual cold dignity. Breathless and 

trembling with excitement, she fell up 
against Helen before she saw her, and 
then with no wasted apologies she 
“clasped her by the arm, and exclaimed— 
_, “You wicked, spiteful girl! you did 
it on purpose! Go upstairs and find it 
_2f once, and bring it here that I may 
_ Watch you and see that you really do 
throw it away this time.’’ 
__ “Throw what away, Miss Rowe?” 
_ asked Mademoselle 1’ Ermite, anxiously. 
The—the—ugh!’’ ended Miss Rowe, 

y Way of an answer, with a strong 
Shudder. = ‘* Miss Edison knows, and 

she desctves to have to sleep on them. 
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THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL 


it. It will be crawling away, and 

hiding somewhere, and I shall never 

feel at peace in the room.” : 
Helen smiled. ‘‘ Poor little creature! 


“WILL YOU PLEASE LET ME GO TO LOOK FOR 
THAT SLUG FOR YoU?” 


Papa says he thinks them such wonder- 
ful things. And I assure you, though 
I don’t know much of natural history, 
I am positive they can’t bite.” 

“You deserve to be bitten, you tirc- 
some little mademoiselle, if you are in 
the habit of keeping such pets,’ said 
Mademoiselle l’Ermite, with a smile, 
and coming forward in the interests of 
peace, while Milly whispered behind 
her schoolfellow, with sudden féarful 
eagerness— 

‘« Was it loose in your pocket ?”’ 

“Ah! By-the-bye, how did that 
piece. of chocolate taste?’’ was the 
laughing reply. 

‘* Gar-r-r,’’ cried Milly, her upper 
lip shrinking into nothing, and she 
rushed out of the room. 

Mademoiselle repeated aloud the 
question she had overheard, and 
shrugged her shoulders most expres- 
sively as she demanded— 

“ But then—no—it cannot be that you 
had a—a—limace—ah! loose in your 
pocket! Say then?” 

‘Oh, no, mademoisetle. [ guarded 
it most carefully in my little tortoise- 
shell bonboniére. It was quite comfort- 
able, [as 2 

“You are a regular magpie,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Rowe, interrupting her, 
angrily. ‘‘ Twice I have desired you to 
go upstairs and find the creature to 
throw it away. Now, I give you the 
order a third time, and don’t let me have 
to speak again. Go at once.”’ 

As she spoke she gave her pupil a 
little push towards the door, and Helen 
as quickly slipped aside, and moving 
away from the door altogether, ran 
across the room to the clock. . 

“‘T.am very sorry,’”’ she said, as she 
reached it, ‘‘ but I find it will be more 
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than half an hour yet before I can oblige 
you by hunting for that slug. I promised 
Miss Crofton that I would not again 
leave this room during preparation time, 
and when I make a promise I keep it.”’ 

‘‘ Miss Crofton would absolve you 
from your promise under present circum- 
stances,’’ said Miss Rowe, with angry 
anxiety. 

** Perhaps she would,’’ was the irri- 
tating answer. ‘‘ But she is not in to 
ask, tor I saw her pass the windows just 
before you came down.” 

And then Miss Nellie sat down and 
folded her arms, and it was evident that 
nothing but bodily force would make her 
move. | 

Josephine Bell’s weary eyes looked at 
her sorrowfully for a few moments, and 
then, clasping her restless, nervous 
hands, the poor ignoramus rose and 
turned to the English governess— 

‘“Would you please let me go to 
look for the slug tor you ?”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 





BuriED RIVERS. 

1. Tush, Ann! onward is our course. 

2. Do you think we can manage with aman 
for a guide over this pass ? 

3. Yes, we can do very well, and_ to- 
morrow we will start. 

4. You rise in excellent time every morning. 

5. The willow, yew, and oak are some of 
the finest trees. 

6. You really do neglect your duty very 
much. 


KinpLty FEELINGS AND HANDSOME 
Fratures.—The plainest features become 
handsome unawares when associated only 
with kind feelings; and the loveliest face dis- 
agreeable when linked with ill humour or 
caprice. Young ladies should consider that 
sensible men think of this when they are 
selecting a face which they are to see every 
day across the breakfast tuble for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 


Stop AND TuiInk.—If thou canst not 
continually recollect thyself, yet do it some- 
times, at the least once a day, namely, in the 
morning or at night. In the moming fix thy 
good purpose, and at night examine thyself 
what thou hast done, how thou hast behaved 
thyself in word, deed, and thought, for in 
these perhaps thou hast oftentimes offended 
against God and thy neighbour.—Zhomas & 
‘Kempis. 

A Notre or Sarrry.—Keep close to 
Jesus both-in life and death, and commit thy- 
self unto His trust who, when all fail, can 
alone help thee. 


No STANDING Sriti.—Nothing stands 
still: it either grows better or worse. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BEING RicH 
AND Poor.—A woman is rich who lives upon 
what she fas. A woman is poor who lives 
upon what is coming. A prudent woman 
lives within her income, whatever that may 
be; and saves against arainy day. ‘Keep 
your expenses within your income, and you 
will avoid the temptation of doing many 
shabby actions, You cannot burn the candle 
at both ends.” 


ANSWER tO ACROSTIC OF 
Towns (p. 79.)—1. Paris. 
Pana. 4. lity. 


BuRIED 
2, Ostend, 3. 
Pope (the poct). 


RULES. 


J. No charge ts made for answering questions. 

ff, All correspondents to give inttials or pseu- 
donynt. 

L1l. The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply toany of the questions. 


IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 


V. No more than two questions may be asked in 
one letter, which must be addressed to the Editor 
of Tue Grrt's Own Paper, 56, Paternoster-row, 
London, B.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or any other 


matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
inserted, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Anniz.—1. If your voice has not been injured by 
attempting to learn singing four years too early, 
there is no reason why you should not resume your 
lessons. 2. Milner’s “ English History’? aod his 
**Universal Geography’? and Eadie’s ‘“ Bible 
Cyclopzxdia,”’; all published at 56, Paternoster-row, 
E.C., would be valuable books for you to study. 

Say.—There are manuals published as aids to 
memory. Think more of what you have to do, 
and give your undivided attention to them at thetime 
when they are “ on the fafzs.” Nothing can be wel 
done that has had but a passing thought such as 
to make no impression on the memory. We regret 
that you gained nothing in the competition, but that 
ae not imply that your work was not very well 

one. 

LucretiA.—Full particulars of the siege of Jerusalem 
are givenin Josephus. Muchalso may be gathered 
by the late Dean Milman’s fine poem, “‘‘[he Fall 
of Jerusalem.” 

NerissA.—Ask your bookseller to order you one. We 
do not publish a grammar of the Welsh languages 
ourselves. 

GeraLpIneE.—1. Fhabiterad un pays gut ne platt, 
is correct, not guz me plaise. 2. ‘4 man should 
always give the inside of the footway to any 
woman. 

Crytiz.—Admission to Girton College is given to 
women over eighteen; at Newnham, to those over 
seventeen. Bathing your ankles in salt and water 
may strengthen them. 

Sweet Briar.—You would find;the system of instruc- 
tion by correspondence a great help to your home 
studies. Address to Mrs. Adair Pichard, Airedale, 
Oxford, for information. 

MicNonnge.—You will find Edersham’s ‘Exodus and 
Wanderings in the Wilderness ’’ (56, Paternoster- 
row, E.C.), an excellent text-book, price two 
shillings and six pence. 

Bunpie.—Consult Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary,” under that heading. 

ExkpkIKTKHK.—1. Music may be hired at most music 
sellers, by making an arrangement with them, and 
sent regularly by post. 2. The best method of 
teaching a child to read is to procure a book with 
large print and short stories, and tell it the words 
as they come without spelling them. Never be im- 
patient or irritable over the lesson, or learning will 
at once acquire disagreeable associations. When 
a child can read so as to amuse itself, then begin to 
teach spelling, which, being q disagreeable task, 
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should be as much dissociated from reading as 
possible. Your writing is legible, but not pretty 
nor artistic. 


M. L. M.—You should apply to Messrs. Novello 


and Co., and they will also supply a list of prices. 


True Bue and Bippizr.—We ought to know on what 


subjects you are least well informed, and then we 
could recommend books for your study. We can 
only direct your attention to page 560, vol. i., under 
the head “‘ Educational.” 


WORK. 


Worxksox —You might use a very stiff cardboard 


to make a tray for your workbox, and line it 
throughout with a cotton-backed satin. Please 
read the ‘‘ Notice to Correspondents,”’ at page 512, 
vo). i., and choose a different name. 


Netuiz W.—You must procure a paper pattern of 


an ulster, and lay it on your waterproof cloak, 
taking very careful measurement before cutting 


out. 
Witp Rosz.—If the velveteen be a good one, it is 


quite worth dyeing; unless_redipped, it will not 
match with the cashmere. Crewel-work will still 
be worn on dresses this winter. 


Constance.—Satin is the prettiest trimming for 


velvet, and wears very well. 


Emity.—Read ‘How to Embroider in Crewels,” 


pages 139, 189, and 264, vol. i. 


BLAck STARTEN.—See pages 244, 429, vol. i., for pat- 


terns with braid and crochet. 


FLora.—By the 1oth is meant the tenth stitch, and 


the same increase at the ioth stitch from the 
end brings the ankle even on both sides. Wedo 
not see any difficulty in this pattern. 


TueoposiA.—The reason for knitting the woel is to 


cause it to wave like moss after a wetting and 
baking. It is done in plain knitting on steel 
needles. Before writing again to us please try the 
instructions given, you will then see the effect. Fill 
the box with sand id vow choose. 


May.— You_ had better consult ‘Miss Ryder’s 
eee Cards.” 


A. H.—The best material for mending black 
thread stockings is filoselle. 


Divo.—We feel very sorry for you, and do not know 


what advice to give you respecting how to earn, 
while lying on your sofa. But some articles will 
be given expressly to meet the case of invalids who 
cannot sit up, in reference to work and various 
occupations. Perhaps you could crochet or knit 
babies’ socks. 


Autce.—1. For washing crewel work see page 140. 


A blue linen or satin sheeting material would 
prove excellent materials for a crewel-embroidered 
apron. Your writing would be improved by re- 
ducing its size. 


Annettz.—Bathing caps are made of oil-silk, rather 


a full crown, having a drawing string to tie it round 
the head. They are, however, easily bought, and 
do not cost much. Well-bred people should render 
thanks at all times, wherever, and to whomsoever, 
they are due. 


Nesta B.—Dip the crewels, &c., in alum and water, 


to set the colours. Salt and water is also good. 
Let them hang until dry. Pounce the pattern upon 
the velvet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Youncrst DAuGHTER.—Your eldest sister has by 


law the right of choice in the division of “‘ person- 
alities,’”? which, when there is no will to order 
otherwise, are equally divided between daughters. 
Certainly you have no claim on your mother’s 
wedding ring, unless your eldest sister be content 
to take an equivalent. 

gusta about polishing stone has 
been answered before. 


Marjoram.—The “ Morte d’Arthur”? was composed 


by Tennyson (the Laureate). 


E, Wavitt.—lIf a pe | girl of only sixteen should 


desire to occupy herself in a useful way among the 
poor, we advise her—having obtained her parents’ 
consent—to apply to her clergyman or minister, 
and offer her services to him tor the purpose of 
visiting some respectable old people, to whom her 
reading aloud might be a comfort; but we by no 
means approve of promiscuous visiting on the part 
of very young people. 


Bexre.—The 24th of December, 1858, fell on a Friday; 


the 2nd of October, 1863, on a Friday also. 


Pussiz-Cat.—We cannot help you to dispose of old 


stamps. Make them. into snakes and tails for 


kites. 


Cows.ip.—We are very sorry for your poor canary, 


but fear that you must leave it to nature. Asto the 
wheezing, it probably is caused by that pest of all 
bird-cages, the red mite. Clean the cage 
thoroughly and dust it and the bird with Hardman’s 
Insect Powder. You can procure it frum any 
grocer. 


Awnniz Auprey.—tz. Let the ringdove wash itself if it 


likes; all the pigeon tribe are very fond of a bath. 
2. Feed the white mice on corn, canary seed, bread, 
&c., but never give them cheese. Hay does very 
well for a bed, and so does white cotton wool, black 
cotton wool kills them, as we have learned from 
experience, 


Froc.—Gas, paraffin, or oil, will answer perfectly 


well for the greenhouse in winter. But whatever 
may be the heating material, the whole of the 


fumes must be conducted out of the greenhouse 
through a flue. 

Primrose and Viotet.—If you caw condescend to 
look at the Boy’s Own Pager, you will find some 
full instructions for the management of aquaria, 
Pitch willdo noharm, Do not change the water 
but make a practise of dropping some water into it 
from a little height, so as to drive air throngh jt. 
A common sauce-ladle will answer well for this 
purpose, and so will the Japanese china spoons 
which are sold at a penny each. : 

VAtrRiz should not allow any man to address her 
unless introduced as a suitable acquaintance by 
some friend whose good sense can be relied upon, 
We are obliged by all your thanks. 


Daisy .—You ought not to part the birds. The cock 
will feed his mate and make much of her, as he 
ought to do. 

GraTeFuL.—Will you send us somg,of the flies? In 
the meantime, we should suggest¥covering the wire 
with gauze. 5 

H. M. C.—Terra-cotta is used for water-colour 
painting, but the surface of the design requires 
coating with size; or the recently introduced 
medium for the purpose; the latter makes it far 
easier and pleasanter work, and is much mare effec- 
tive. An article on ‘ Terra-cotta Painting” inal} 
its branches will shortly be published in this 
magazine, written by the lady who contributed the 
paper on ‘China Painting.” Your writing js 
distinct, and with care might be made into a good 
hand. Your grateful little letter is very pleasant 
to read, but you should be careful, not to speak of 
yourself as two distinct persons, she and /. 

JALLerrz.—We have been promised an article on 
“Velvet Painting,’’ from the lady who wrote tke 
paper on “China Painting.” It will appeaz' before 
long, and is sure to contain all information on the 
subject possible to impart in writing. ‘“* Jallette’s 
writing is very distinct and characteristic ; it would, 
however, diminish neither qualification by being 
reduced to half the size, and would be, we think 
more generally admired. 

OrGANIST’s SisterR.—There are no hoods granted 
with the diplomas of the College of Organists 
‘Lhey used to have a collar with a medai attached, 
but we believe that was discontinued. ‘The subjects 
for examination are the same as those of other 
musical colleges, harmony, counterpoint, canon, 
fugue, etc. Your writing is neat, but the capital 
letters are not large enough. 

Graciz.—Your writing certainly needs improvement, 
and there is no ‘‘style”? about your letter. You 
evidently have not been trying to benefit from our 
remarks. No educated person would begin a letter 
like you have done :— 

Dear Sir 
ou simply told me last time you 
<indly answered muy letter. 
You should havo written it like this :— 
Dear Sir, : 
You simply told me last time you 
kindly answered my letter. 


But what is much worse than this is the omis- 
sion of capital letters and of any kind of punc- 
tuation; no commas, full stops, or paragraphs. 
Your name and full address, for instance, are all 
jumbled up together without a single stop, so that 
it looks like one long name—such as the Spaniards 
indulge in. 2. How absurd you are to take any 
notice of your sister’s taunts. Of course a red face 
is not a sign of vulgarity; it is rather a sign of 
good health and happiness. ; 
H. A. M.—Take this as a safe guide for your actions: 
Never go where you would be indisposed, on account 
of the unsuitableness of the place, to offer up 4 
prayer to God. stay 
PurpLexity.—You are very. cruel and quite in the 
wrong to annoy your father about his second 
marriage. As there seems to be nothing against 
the new wife. you have no right to resent the union 
and to talk about leaving home. We know a case 
of a dying wife making her husband promise never 
to re-marry, and the man’s life was a wretched an 
lonely one ever afterwards. We also know of girls 
who love, and justly so, their stepmothers very 
dearly and do not consider it an injustice to the 
memory of their own mother. Your writing 's 
rather nice. a igs 
L. H. R wishes to know if it is considered “Jady- 
like to be a pupil teacher.” This depends upen 
the girl herself. There are pupil] teachers, a0 
pupil teachers — as there are gentlewomen ae 
women who are not gentle in every profession i 
life. L.R.H. also wishes to know if she cow 
“go into a boarding or private school a8 oe 
instead of going to college to teach.” W ott 
say that we consider her unfit for anything 19 wit 
teaching line, for if her pwpzZs were to COPY st 
bad writing and mistakes, and commence the oN 
words of their letters to the editor of THE et 
Own Paper with a small letter, he would be do 
upon them likea hundred of bricks. send. ate 
VioLet.—If you, not being his personal piece oe 
writing to your clergyman, commence yor ” of 
“ Rev. Sir,” and end with ‘Yours faithful Ye Aa 
“Vour faithful parishioner”? In applying with 
situation as governess, you should commence } of 
“Madam,” and end with “ Yours faithfully i 
“Your faithful servant.” Your handwriting 
uncommonly nice. 
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| HER SWEET REVENGE. li, 

By FAIRLEIGH OWEN. Hf 


CHAPTER II, 
BROKEN T1likS. 
| JOHN FizLp, the father of Susan, and 
' Etienne Philipart (the elder) had been 

neighbours for many years. Their children 
were born within a few months of each 
other, they had lost their wives about the 
same time, and the girl and boy had grown 
up together. The not unusual result had 
followed. 

They loved each other, and then 
the fathers both became aware of 
| What everybody else had very clearly 
| anticipated. Young Etienne asked 
| Field to give him his daughter for a 

wife, Field consented, though not 
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without a grumbling protest, as was his 
custom. 

But an obstacle arose from a quarter 
least expected. Old Etienne Philipart, 
who had dandled Susan on his knee 
when a baby, had petted and caressed 
her as a child, and accepted a hundred 
little semi-filial attentions from her as a 
young girl, now sternly and _ utterly 
refused his consent to her union with 
his son. 

The old weaver had his besetting sin, 
pride—pride so deep, so thoroughly 
engrained in his nature that it had 
actually prevented his even entertaining 
the idea of a possibility of such a union, 
in spite of the daily evidences of mutual 
attachment and esteem which the young 
people were certainly at no special pains 
to conceal. 

Wild as were the poor man’s ravings 
in the fever which now possessed him, 
they were scarcely more exaggerated or 
absurd than the theory of a noble 
descent, which he propounded to his 
son on the occasion of the latter inform- 
ing his father of his attachment to 
Susan Field. 

Not a syllable could he utter to the 
detraction of the girl herself. That 
would have been impossible. But he 
made his son feel most completely that 
to marry the woman he loved would be 
to involve the risk of total disruption 
with his only parent. And Etienne, 
imbued with all the filial reverence 
remarkable in his nation, would not for 
a moment have entertained such a 
possibility. 

Still less, however, could he have re- 
signed his long-cherished idea with the 
object perpetually in view. The end of 
it was a last mveting—a long, sad fare- 
well, with scarcely an expressed hope of 
a future re-union. Such a hope must 
have involved a possibility which the 
affectionate son would not have dared to 
anticipate. 

‘From his father the parting was even 
perhaps more bitter, though less demon- 
strative. Etienne had always disliked 
the trade of a weaver, which was that 
of his father and John Field. Hitherto 
he had pursued it unwillingly certainly, 
but it kept him near Susan and his 
home. 

‘Now, when all his pleasant past was 
to be rudely~broken up, he gave ex- 
pression to the long pent-up ambition of 
his life. 

‘*T shall be a soldier,’’ he said. And 
the thought that now his early dreams 
might be fulfilled to some extent con- 
soled him, ~~ ; 

If love were to fail him, at least am- 
bition remained. 

So Etienne went. M 

The proud old father was never heard 
to lament his son’s departure. But his 
step grew less active, and his voice, once 
so clear and fine, was very seldom heard 
singing his old French chansons as he 
worked in his garden—one of a number 
of plots which the inhabitants of the 
locality rented at a short distance from 
the small community. 

Thither had John Field repaired on 
the evening when his daughter, resolving 
to put down all the feeling of estrange- 
ment which had arisen out of late events, 
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knelt by the bedside of her lover’s only 
parent. 

The plots of John Field and Etienne 
Philipart adjoined, and as the former 
stood at the gate of his own, he mentally 
took stock of both. 

‘‘T don’t know how it is,’’ he pon- 
dered, ‘‘ but that old boy always did 
take the shine out of us all at his gar- 
dening. Now, why ever should those 
carnations—they’re both from the self- 
same seed, I'll be bound—and yet look 
at his by the side of mine! And then, 
again, those roses, and his peas, a good 
week or ten days ahead of mine! Even 
down to the very lettuce! As for his 
grapes, they ave a picture!” 

He cast a glance of envy at a small 
archway of brickwork—the relic of an 
outhouse long vanished—which had been 
skilfully utilised, where the magnificent 
bunches of royal fruit were quickly 
ripening under the influence of a shel- 
tered southern aspect. 

‘*There’s one thing, it won’t last.” 
So ran his reflection. ‘It must come 
to grief fast enough now he’s laid 
by the heels, if he’s as bad as she 
says.”’ 

With this not too charitable reflection 
John Ficld passed into his own garden, 
and commenced his usual evening em- 
ployment. He was a very successful 
raiser of vegetables and of a few flowers, 
But the Frenchman’s skill in such 
matters was, as he acknowledged, far 
beyond all his neighbours’. In times 
gone by Field had benefited largely by 
the advice and assistance of his neigh- 
bour. But for the last two years they 
had been as strangers. 

Field completed his evening’s work, 
gathered the parsley which his daughter 
had asked for, and was just closing the 
gate of his gardea carefully behind him, 
when a rustling sound in the hedge 
caught his attention. 

“I declare if it isn’t that brute of a 
Barmby’s’ pig got into old Philipart’s 

lot.” 

True enough, there was the sow, which 
having forced itself through a small 
aperture in the outer hedge, was now 
routing and rioting to its heart’s content 
among the neat beds, and grunting its 
satisfaction at the devastation it was 
‘causing. 

“It'll play Meg’s diversion among 
his carnations and things,’’ said Field 
to himself, still looking on, and main- 
taining a strict neutrality. 

‘*He’s prided himself long enough on 
his garden. I don’t see why he’s to 
take the shine out of us in everything, 
and turn up his nose at a decent man’s 
daughter. Susan’s a good girl, too. 
Pride must have a fall, they say.” 

Field was evidently trying to justify 
himself in the policy of non-intervention, 
on the score of his own wrongs. 

Apparently he did not succeed to his 
own satisfaction, or to that of the pig, 
which suddenly received a blow from a 
well aimed stone, right on its snout, 
thereby diverting its attentions from a 
splendid standard rose which it had set 
its heart on rooting up. 

‘Bother the beast! It zs too bad, 
that itis! Get into my plot next, like 
as not!”’ 


“who, with a grateful heart, saw Ut] 


So he opened the gate, and had just 
succeeded in ejecting the sow—indignant 
and loudly grunting as it trotted away_ 
when Field beheld his daughter Susap 
running almost breathless towards him 
from the direction of their home. 

“Oh, father dear! indeed one of yg 
must go for the doctor,’’ she cried, 
‘* He’s very bad! he’s out of his mind! 
Indeed I believe he will die.’’ 

The girl burst out sobbing, and 
covered her face with her apron. 

‘* There, there, don’t make that to. 
do!’’ cried her father, angrily. “j 
ain’t everyone that’s light-headed that 
dies! What for are we to be put about, 
fetching doctors, and the rest of it ?” 

‘« There’s no one else,’’ sobbed Susan, 
‘‘ The Andrews are away, and you know 
Barmbys wouldn’t.”’ 

‘‘Perish Barmbys! and all belonging 
to ’’em,”’ interrupted Field, indignantly, 
‘I’ve just driven the drunken fellow’s 
pig out of the Frenchman’s garden, 
Fine work it would ha’ made in no time 
if I hadn’t chanced to see it. Notas 
it'll matter much, for his fine garden 
will soon be done for, left to itself as it 
is,” 

‘‘ A thousand pities, poor old man!” 
said the kind-hearted Susan, teacfully, 
wiping her pretty eyes. 

“‘ Well, he’s no one to blame but him- 
self,’ rejoined her father. ‘‘If he 
hadn’t sent his son away with his 
rubbishy pride he wouldn’t have been 
left as he is. But there, I suppose we 
can’t let him die for want of a doctor, 
though for that matter he’s a precious 
sight more likely to die with ’em than 
Without ’em, to my mind. How have 
you left him new ?”’ 

‘He was dosing like, father, when | 
came away, but he had been raving and 
going on dreadfully.” 

“Well, child, well ; I suppose I must 
just go over to Dr. Parsons and bring 
him here, else you'll be fretting your 
eyes out, so that you won’t be fit 
for anything. As far as it lays with 
me, old Philipart might get well or 
do the other thing. Z don’t forget s0 
easily, I don’t. Get along back to the 
cottage, then; I’m off.” 

Susan thankfully saw him depart, and 
then hastened back to the bedside of 
the invalid. 

‘“‘He talks harshly, does father,” she 
said to herself. “I know he feels for 
me the way I was slighted by Mr. 
Philipart, as he says; ‘but he dont 
mean so badly, 1 know. Father’s not 
hard at heart.” eee 

She was only back just in time. 
Another paroxysm of “delirium had 
supervened, and the poor old man Was 
back in imagination ‘to the days of his | 
early life. He mistook Susan for bel 
wife, and he babbled on, telling her | 
the mésallzance contemplated by thet 
boy, ‘Ce cher Etienne,” who woul? | 
marry with a daughter of the comm0 f 
people. 

It was a weary time for poor Sus 
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doctor arrive just as the twilight "} 
deepening into night. ae ; 

‘Her father remained outside till at 
visit of the doctor was ended, and nt 
gether the three stood in the little por | 
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“He cannot possibly be left,’’ said 
the medical man. ‘‘Is there no one, 
Mr. Field, who can undertake to see 
atter him ?”’ ; 

“No one that I know of, sir,’’ Field 
made answer. ‘We are his nearest 
neighbours—we and that drunken old 
Barmby and his cripple wite.’ 

‘No relation that could be sent for?’’ 

“No,’’ rejoined the other. ‘‘ His son, 
‘he only relation we ever heard _ of, is 
away soldiering ; he has heard nothing 
of him this twelvemonth past, and it’s 
my belief that anxiety is at the bottom of 
this illness.” 

‘The doctor shook his head. 

‘Tt will never do for him to be leit 
alone,” he said; ‘‘and though it is 
dangerous to remove him in his present 
state, better to have him up to the in- 
firrmary——”’ 

“Oh! father!’’ interrupted Susan. 
“Never! You surely would not Jet him 
be taken there ?”’ 

“Why not?’? demanded Field, an- 
grily. ‘‘There are plenty as good as 
he —” 

“Oh! it is not that,’’ cried Susan, 
scarcely holding back her tears; ‘ but, 
indeed, oh! if it were you, father !—and 
he should not ‘be moved, doctor says.’’ 

‘Decidedly not, if it can be helped,”’ 
said the doctor. 

“Then surely I might—oh, father, 
don’t forbid me now; indeed I can, anc 
not neglect home neither.’’ 

“Thank you, my good girl,’’ said the 
doctor, hastily putting in a word, as 
he laid his hand on Field’s shoulder. 
“Forsid! of course you won’t forbid : 
and with such a nurse it will go hard 
but we’ll save the old gentleman yet.” 

John Field grumbled to himself, but 
he felt there was nothing for it but to 
submit. 

Susan acquitted herself marvellously 
wellof her various duties. She managed 
always to run in home at the hour when 
her father required his meals, and, in 
point of fact, nothing needful was for- 
gotten; but her cross-grained . parent 
never failed to impress upon her the fact 
that he suffered. 

“A bright idea, certainly,’’ he would 
Say; “that I ant to make shift, and do 
without’ this and that, all for an old 
fellow who thinks himself so much better 
than us all, and turned up his nose at 
such a girl as my Susan—a lady born 
she might be, too, for that matter.’’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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USES FOR SHELLS AND SEA- 
WEEDS. 


SID * 


HERE seems to be 

an instinct in- 
nate im every 
mind which 
prompts one to 
pick up shells 
when staying at 
the sea-~- side. 
While taking a 
walk upon the 
sands, if we see 
a pretty shell, 
an impulse bids 
us procure it, 
though we have 
to jump over or 
wade through a 
pool for it, and 
we know it will be of no use whatever when 
we have it. 

Usually we are tired of carrying our 
treasures trove, all wet and sandy as they 
are, before the walk is over, and we throw 
them back on the sands again with something 
of relief to be rid of them. Should we manage 
to convey them in safety to our lodgings, 
they are laid aside and forgotten till an un- 
pleasant, fishy odour reminds us of their 
existence, and they are cast away with 
disgust. 

Now, this is a great pity, as even supposing 
one is not ambitious enough to attempt a 
collection properly arranged and named, still 
the most unlearned can make very pretty 
objects with shells and seaweeds. Collecting 
shells is a delightful occupation when there is 
some definite end in view, and the hope of 
securing fresh varieties adds a new zest to 
otherwise aimless walks. 

A. sufficient variety for our purpose can 
usually be found along the edge of the tide 
with no other equipment than a basket or one 
of the little wooden pails without which no 
child is content. The advantage of a basket 
is that it saves the trouble of washing the 
shells separately, a tedious operation in a large 
collection. By occasionally dipping the basket 
in the water, the mud and sand will wash 
through and leave the shells clean. If this be 
done, however, a small box should be carried, 
in which to keep any small specimens that 
might slip through the basket during the 
washing process. 

One needs to be a little more adventurous 
in collecting sea-weeds. The delicate kinds 
can only be found in perfection by following 
the retreating tide step by step. When it is 
at its lowest ebb, particularly after a storm, 
you will find a rich harvest of sea-weeds and 
corallines, chief among the former on our 
English coasts being the beautiful red rhodo- 
sperms. 

Most of the red and some of the green sea- 
weeds lose their bright colour very soon if 
exposed to the sun and air, ehanging to a 
dirty-white hue. It is necessary, therefore, to 





. collect them as soon as possible after they 


are deposited by the tide. The bright-coloured 
lichen-like sponges, so tempting to the inex- 
perienced, which are to be found in the pools 
at low water, are quite uscless for ornamental 
purposes, as they lose their colour directly. 

The different sorts of coralline, common on 
all our coasts, are very suitable for decoration ; 
one of the most abundantly met with is the 
sca-hair coralline, so called from its form of 
growth, in tufts like bunches of hair. 
Another common one is the sickle coralline ; 
beth of these, with any other variety, and all 
the stiff, bushy sea-weeds that can be found, 
will be very useful. 

It may be interesting to mention here that 
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these corallines, popularly called, and formerly 
supposed to be sea-weeds, are in reality not 
so. Each delicate hair-like branch is composed 
of a series of cells, and each of these is 
occupied by a tiny living creature, which may 
be easily seen under a microscope of moderate 
power. The little inhabitants are generally 
already dead when the coralline is found on 
the shore, and from its structure it soon dries 
and is more lasting in colour and. form: than 
most of the sea-weeds, De Ne 
The true sea-weeds will, some of them): re- 


‘quive pressing in the same manner as ferns-and 
‘flowers previously described, otherwise’ they 


cockle up‘and lose all their beauty when dry. 
Any which appear quite limp when taken from 
the water should be so treated, but before 
pressing, they must be “floated out,” as the 
processis called. It is done in the following 
way :—irst wash them in clean water, then 
take each piece separately, and lay it on a plate 
of clean fresh water, when it will spread out 
and expand as in its natural state. Take a 
piece of stout white paper, slip it underneath 
the sea-weed in the water and gradually with- 
draw it, arranging the little branches mean- 
while with a camel’s hair brush, if the move- 
ment through the water displaces them at 
all. They must be put in press between 
blotting paper, and in a few days will be found 
dry and adhering to the paper. 

On some parts of our coasts nothing but 
the commonest and plainest kinds of shells 
are to be found. These should not be 
neglected, however, as they may be made 
quite beautiful by rubbing with emery and 
water. After several applications of this they 
are finished off with rotten-stone and oil, 
applied with chamois leather. The process 
will generally produce a fine polish; but the 
natural state of the shell, if the pretty ones 
can be found, is decidedly preferable to any 
effect obtained by artificial means, 

Another way of beautifying shells, such as 
mussels, some sorts of top-shells and others, 
is to put them into a cup of vinegar and water, 
which in the course of a few days will eat off 
the rough, dingy exterior, and disclose a sur- 
face of mother-o’-pearl. They must not be 
left in too long, nor should the solution of 
vinegar be very strong, as in cither case the 
shell will dissolve and crumble away 
altogether. 

I have made several exceedingly pretty 
brackets in the manner to be described, and 
J am sure that any who follow the directions 
will be pleased with the result. 

Procure some strong mill or cardboard—an 
old dress box will do admirably; cut out a 
piece in the shape of a half-moon, the size 
being regulated by the position to be occupied 
by the bracket. This is for the top; then 
cut out another piece for the front, which 
must be the same length as the rounded part 
of the top. The lower edge should be shaped 
in some way, such as is shown in the picture. 









































A. small strip for the back may be added for the 
sake of giving additional firmness, but it must 
not be as deep as the front, or it will show, 
and look very unsightly. Cover the top with 
coloured velveteen or silk, and then stitch the 
parts firmly together. Make a hole for a nail 
in the back piece, or else add two little rings 
at the top to hang it up by. 

The bracket itself must be perfectly finished 
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before the ornamentation is begun, as if any- 
thing be left till afterwards the shells are 
likely to be knocked off. ‘ 

Liquid glue is best to use, anda rather small 
brush will be necessary. 

I put first of afl a row of sprigs of coralline 
all round, projecting over the edge of the 
bracket, forming a fringe. Then a row of one 
variety of shells, such as small whelks or 
cockles, all round inside the fringe of coralline. 
After this border, a sort of groundwork of 
the larger shells should be mace, leaving the 
interstices until the last to be filled in with 
tiny shells and morsels of seaweed. The 


lovely little pearly galeonna, and the bright — 


pink trough-shells will be at once chosen Jor 
these purposes. Should there be a scarcity of 
bright-coloured specimens, and the bracket 
looks dull and flat, some little pieces of lichen 
may be introduced with great advantage; 
they are of all shades and hues, and can be 
found on the trees in most country places. 
They look so much like seaweed that no one 
wl detect the difference, and they add the 
little touches of colour here and there which 
are necessary to brighten up the whole. 

A favourite, though old-fashioned, way of 
using these ‘spoils of the sea” is to take a 
very small wicker basket, cut it in halves 
lengthwise, and stitch or glue it on to a 
piece of cardboard, the hollow side of course 
inwards. Then fill it with dried or pressed 
seaweeds, arranging the colours and forms as 
tastefully as possible, and fastening each picce 
with gum, either to the basket or to the card- 
board, as the position may require. I should 
have said, however, before the basket is 
attached, that some sprays of seaweed may be 
“floated out’’ on the card, round where the 
edge of the bouquet is to be. This forms a 
border and facilitates the anangement of the 
rest of the bunch considerably. 

A more useful employment of shells, and 
one, therefore, more to 
be recommended, is in 
the conversion ot asmall 
wooden boxintoa pretty 
work or trinket box. 
The inside will first 
require to be lined 
with silk or coloured 
material, and the lid 
attached more securely. 
Two little hinges may 
be bought for a trifling 
sum, and fastened on 
with tiny nails, or two 
or three little slips of 
cloth will do instead of 
orthodox hinges. A 
loop of ribbon should 
also be fastened to the 
front of the lid, that it 
may be opened without 
touching the shells. If 
they are well glued on, 
however, they will stand 
a good deal of wear 
unless really roughly 
handled. They are 
fastened and grouped 
in the same way as on 
the bracket. If the box 
be intended for a present, a pretty ides 
is to arrange the initials of the recipient 
in pink or white shells on the lid, the 
letters being edged with seaweed or very 
small shells of a different colour, to make 
them show up well. 

The tiniest shells of all may be reserved for 
the making of birthday and other gift cards ; 
they would be quite lost if employed on any 
larger objects, but come in beautifully in a 
wreath of fine and delicate sea-weed on a 
card of this description, which will form a 
pleasing memento of a summer holiday at the 
sea-side, | 
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TORCHES USED AT A WEDDING. 


THE beauty and charms of the women of 
ancient Egypt are gravely recorded in history 
and sung in poetry, and modern travellers 
haye been as earnest and elegant in admiring 
their descendants. Their accomplishments 
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were music, dancing, and singing. They had 
an extravagant love of jewellery. They had 
their picnic parties, they paid house-to-house 
visits, they frequented the fashionable drives 
and promenades in their handsome chariots, 
and they carried the arts of dress and the 
toilette to an extreme never since exceeded. 
They were fond of gardening, practised 
gymnastic exercises, played games with balls, 
embroidered, and did various kinds of work 
with their bronze needles. There is no reason 
for believing that they did not make excellent 
wives and mothers. 

The social and legal rights of women were 
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first recognised in ancient Egypt, 
Hermes, the great founder of its 0» 
vernment and laws, decreed that a may 
should have but one wife. Diodors 
who wrote his history of Egypt about 
forty-four vears before the birth of 
Christ, says that anciently the marriage 
contract was regarded amongst the — 
Egyptians as one of grave importance, 
in which the husband pledged himsclf 
to yield implicit obedience to the wile, 








and she, as solemnly, promised to place a 
his claims upon her love and fidelity F 
before all other claims, including those PF 
of her children, should their union be & 


productive of a family. It is mos 
probable that the occasion of ratifying 
such acontract was, even in the earliest & 
times, accompanied by some festive, 
reliyious, or legal ceremonies, but if so, 
we have nothing to show what they 
were. The barbarous conqueiors who fe 
destroyed the written records of oll & 
Egypt have left us nothing belongiaw 
to those early times but monumeniaal 
hieroglyphics. I can only tell you that & 
the bride wore a wedding ring, that in § 
their matrimonial unions ties of con- 
sanguinity were disregarded, and that }) 
marriages between relatives were fi- 
quent and common. 2 
How superstition and polygamy dis- |) 
honoured and degraded the female sex}; 
in Egypt is another and a later, and yet avery 
ancient, story. What the result was isa [i 
lesson too sad to be dwelt upon—the pages ol 
Diodorus which chronicle it seem to be written ff 
in blood and tears—and that influence, alas. 
is still in existence. 
Passing along the 
downward course of 
Egyptian history, we 
come to the Lgypt ol 
a hundred years ago, 
and enter, by virtue of § 
our invisibility, a grea Bf 
place of public assembly 
for women—the bath— 
into which, while ther 
are present, it is deat 
by the law for a mn & 
to intrude. is 
We are in the midst § 
of a noisy crowd ol & 
women, old and youns, 
laughing and chatter & 
ing and talking of ther jp 
domestic or private f 
affairs, all proudly is : 
playing their line clothes 
and jewellery. A gretl & 
number of active he B 
children are romps fy 
and playing with le @ 
slave girls in thew mids. Ff 
The mistress of (he gj 
ceremonies is scliling > 
dispute between sm & 
rival beauties; the attendants, accustomed 10 FE 
the noise and confusion, 1un here and there? § 
take this or fetch that, render assisia is 
one place or supply refreshments 1 paar é 
The humid air is heavy with pertwne 0" i 
here and there the smoke of burning cer’ 
ascends. k isis Fi 
Some are richly attired in muslins an = i 3 
interwoven with threads of gold, rich oe a 
pean brocade, and the flowered stu ts F 
Aleppo, with trimmings of choice furs, vk Be 
and with head-dresses heavy with pe 
jewels, flowers and small golden coms. 
are stripped for the water and putting om 
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bathing wrappers, or having their long jet- 
black hair carefully braided into numerous 
«mall, or a few large, plaits, or the edges of 
their eye-lids blackened, or their finger nails 
newly stained 
with henne. A 
few are pre- 
paring to depart, 
enveloping them- 
selves from head 
to foot in capa- 
cious mantles of 
white linen or 
black taffety, 
leaving nothing 
yisible but their 











eyes. 
“Yonder on the 
divan, partaking 
of the chiboul 
or cup of coffee, 
are a pair of 
portly matrons 
engayed In very 
eammest Conversa- 
» tion, which they 
4 interlard with 
+ the most extrava- 
vant flattery. 
They have been 
sighing to see 
each other ever 
since they last 
parted. They 
have been pining 
io death for the 
‘ honour of re- 
ceiving each 
* other’svisit. The 
— greatest possible 
* happiness to 
© them is. that of 
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| their frequent 
| mecting. 

When each 
matron kisses 
and bids the 
other adieu be- 
~ fore gathering 
4 together her own 
= and going home, 
“each riding as- 
() tide, a shapeless 
= mass of drapery 
upon a magnificently caparisoned donkey, 
and cach with the chief officer of the harem 
‘nding before her on horseback, there has 
) been done a deed of mighty note—the first 
Step for a marriage between Fatima, aged 
‘Seventeen, to a young man she has never seen 
“ and one who has never seen her, Seid 

\bdalkadan, the youngest son of Seid Mus- 
tafa, has been arranged. 

Soon after the male relatives of both families 
have a formal meeting, at which each side 
*ppoints a representative to discuss prelimi- 
hanes and draw up the contract of betrothal, 
; Which tinds the bridegroom to pay a given 
; “um as dowry and settle upon the bride a 
regular payment as bath money, a kind of 
: edding by proxy. The iman, or priest, being 
Wtesent, asks one proxy if he be willing to 

ake the fair Fatima for a wife and pay down 
‘sum agreed upon by way of portion. If 
'e reply is an affirmative, a similar question 
* put to the other proxy, whose consent 
“ing teccived, 2 purse containing, or supposed 
° contain, the bride’s dowry is given to her 

the bridegroom’s father. Then, the 

being duly signed, sealed and wit- 
» the ceremony is concluded ly the 
"t oe ha Wee ic is aga ; 
, is that of taking this legally 
ie contract to the cadi, who grants his 
ing. (OF the wedding in the form follow- 
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‘Our Lord and Legal Judge, Seid Husseyn, 
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grants permission to Fatima, the daughter of 
Hadge Abdalkadan, dwelling in, &c., she 
having been legally betrothed, to marry Seid 
Abdalkadan, youngest son of Seid Mustafa, 
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granting always that there is no lawful im- 
pediment to their union.” 

To this is appended the date with, at the 
top, the seal of the cadi> 

The father of the bride usually adds to the 
bridegroom’s dowry a second sum of money, 
which, with the first, is 
expended in purchasing 
the young lady’s bridal 
apparel and jewels. 

Then, indeed, the entire 
harem breaks into a state 
of wild confusion. The 
preparations employ every 
hour and every thought 
amongst its inmates. 
Every relative, friend, and 
acquaintance receives the 
good news, and from each 
a wedding gift is expected. 
Curiosity is on tiptoe to 
know in what forms and 
numbers these presents 
will arrive. During the 
several days preceding the 
nuptials the betrothed 
maiden jis carried with 
great pomp to the bath, 
attended by all her female 
relatives, her sisters, and 
her cousins, and her aunts. 
Everybody is anxious to 
see, and all who know her 
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are anxious to present their congratulations. 
It is the delight of everybody to please and 
amuse her. They describe the handsome 
looks of the husband to be, tell her of his 
goodness and his 
wealth, for she, 
poor thing! 
knews nothing 
about him. They 
dress her up in 
male attire, by 
way of fun, 
making her first 
a janissary, then 
a mameluke, and 
then some other 
male character, 
until the harem 
rings with their 
mirth and 
laughter. They 
sing songs to her, 
songs special to 
theoccasion; and 
so the time flits 
rapidly away. 

The day before 
the wedding is 
devoted exclu- 
sively to the 
mysteries of the 
toilet, and in the 
evening a rich 
supper is sent 
from the house 
of the bride- 
g'oom, where he 
is being enter- 
tained at aspecial 
feast. 

At sunset on 
the wedding day 
there comes a 
grand procession 
from the bride- 
groom’s harem 
led by his female 
relatives, by 
whom the bride 
is torn, as it 
were, from the 
armsof her weep- 
ing mother, and 
conducted in 
triumph to hernew home. The return pro- 
cession is led by dancers on stilts, who carry 
ornamental balancing poles; then come the 
bearers of great feather fans, which bend and 
wave gracefully in the air: some sprinkle 
scented waters on the path; conjurers and 
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mountebanks perform feats of skill, strength, 
and agility as they pass; troops of al/me¢, or 
dancing girls, follow, their lithe bodies lan- 
guidly swaying in slow movements, which 
keep time to their music and singing. Then 
the matrons of the united families appear in 
their richest attire gravely walking, and after 
them, concealed under a magnificent canopy 
upheld by four slaves, comes the bride, sus- 
tained by her mothers and sisters, and entirely 
covered with a veil embroidered with gold, 
pearls, and diamonds. After them march a 
leng file of torch bearers, followed by slaves 
carrying the dowry and bridal gifts, clothes, 
furniture, jewels, Xc., &c., all separated and 
spread out to make as fine and as long a dis- 
play as possible. This being the grandest and 
most interesting feature of the bridal proces- 
sion, and that concerning which the most 
curiosity is displayed, much care is taken in 
exhibiting the various articles to the greatest 
advantage, and by the greatest possible 
number of bearers. The procession advances 
slowly and by the most circuitous and longest 
route, pausing here and there to give every 
opportunity to the crowds of sightseers, 
while the a/mdé sing songs in praise of the bride 
and bridegroom. Guns are fired at intervals, 
and every now and then is heard that pecu- 
liarly sharp, shrill warbling cry of female ex- 
ultation peculiar to the East, and called 
atralvet. 

At last the pompous bridal procession 
reaches the bridegroom’s house, and the 
exulting women take possession of the harem 
to presently witness the festivities in which 
they have otherwise no part, those of the bride- 
groom and his friends. 

At these the dancing girls again appear, 
and, throwing off their veils, dance to the 
sounds of tabours, cymbals, and castinets. 
Nuptial songs are sung, and choruses are 
chanted which extol the allurements of the 
bride. She is more beautiful - than the 
moon of a summer night, more lovely 
than the rose, sweeter than the’ jasmine. 
How fortunate and happy must be the” bride- 
groom who is united to so charming a erea- 
ture! Between the verses “shrill ecstasics of 
joy,” the z/radeet, rings out and is heard to a 
great distance. 

During the evening the bride assumes her 
male masquerading dlsguises, and passes 
before the bridegroom, the matrons display 
their wealth and finery by frequent changes 
of dress, and the younger part of the assembly 
amuse themselves with sprightly gambols and 
games. 

When, at alate hour, the guests are about to 
depart, the bridegroom appears in a fresh and 
costly dress, and is taken in procession, with 
music and loud shouts of exultation, to the 
outer door of the harem, where the women 
receive him and conduct him in procession to 
meet the bride, who is in her rich wedding dress 
and veiled in red gauze. When she appcars 
at the top of the stairs he pauses at the 
bottom, and her attendants begin a dispute 
with those of her husband as to which party 
shall first advance to meet the other. A com- 
promise is arranged ; she descends, he ascends, 
and they meet in the middle of the stairs. 


There he receives her hand and they ascend 


together, and soon after the bridal veil is 
removed, and: for the first time Seid Abdal- 
kadan looks upon the face of Fatima his bride, 
in the midst of a wild outburst of music and 
joyous voices, - P 

The feasting ‘usually continues during the 
remainder of ‘the night, ‘and is resumed on the 
following day, lasting sometimes the entire 
week. 

Such isa.wedding as performed in Egypt. 
How different“from the pious and beautiful 
ceremony in use-in our own beloved country ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TERPSICHORE AND THE WREATH. 






HE next 
few wecks 
passed 
happily 
- enough for 
May. She 
trotted 
aboutafter 
her elders, 
~ watching 
them, 
striving 
to under- 
stand her 
grandmother, making 
believe to do much and 
saying little. She saw 
Meredith most days, and 
her other relatives and 
neighbours occasionally, 
but she neither sang 
‘ nor danced, save when 
she was quite alone with Terpsichore. 
She had an intuitive perception that 
her exhibition at the class had dis- 
pleased her grandfather, of whom 
she stood in much awe. She shrank 
equally from rebuke and ridicule, and, 
dreading both with the nervous terror of 
a sensitive nature, she became ever more, 
chary of speech and more ready in nods. 
September came on, with the harvest, 
always late amongst the hills, and she 
felt very important in being allowed to 
take her grandfather’s dinner into his 
one wheat-field, where he remained from 
morning tillevening, reaping or gathering 
up the sheaves, despite rheumatism. 
Meredith came to help whenever he had 
a spare hour, and his sisters, Leah and 
Rachel, also came when they could be 
spared at home. May was somewhat 
afraid of these damsels, who were 
nearly grown up, and, if the truth must 
be told, jealous of her. They had been 
hitherto their grandmother’s pets, and 
they did not care to have a rival at 
Derwen Fach. May had not, as yet, 
been to their house, indeed she had been 
nowhere save to church and the Miss 
Richards’s Sunday - school. . She had 
learned that they and Meredith were sole 
survivors of a large family, and that 
Uncle Laban doated upon them, and 
loved all children dearly for the sake 
of those whom he had lost. 

One evening May was seated near the 
door on a low three-legged stool which 
Was appropriated to her, as it had been 
to her mother before her, with a needle 
and thread in one hand and a piece of 
Welsh flannel in the other. She was 
making an apron for herself, and her 
attempts at stitches amused her grand- 
mother, who did two to her one. She 
had not been taught the useful art of 
needlework, so she was but a beginner. 
Her grandfather had told her that she 
should have a striped flannel apron in 
which to assist in the dairy and kitchen 
as soon as she could make it, and her 


eagerness was great. He came in while 
she was thus employed, and laid his 
hand on her head, thus pressing down 
the golden puzzle. The sun looked 
in upon her from above the. opposite hill. 
tops, and the sweet peace of evening 
was over the scene. ‘The cat was purr. 
ing in her lap; for she had made friends 
both with her and Hedfa, and she was 
so intent on her work that she did not 
see Meredith ascend the garden steps 
or Miss Edith open the wicket-gate be. 
hind him. They both entered, however, 
and the one whispered, “‘ My fairy 
queen’s at work,’’ while the other 
stooped to kiss the cheek, slightly 
flushed by the excitement of labour and 
the glow of the setting sun. 

Miss Edith was greeted by all with 
respectful pleasure, and returned the 
greeting with the affectionate freedor 
of one who considered her neighhour: 
her friends. She took a small packet of 
letters from her pocket, as she seated 
herself at the round table. 

‘¢T have heard from Mr. lverton at 
last,”? she began. ‘‘ He saysthathe has 
only just completed his inquiries, being 
much engaged. I will read you his 
letter.” 

Ivan and Peggy sat down on the 
settle, and Meredith, forgotten for the 
moment, stood by the open door, close 
to May, who was so intent on her work 
that she had not attempted to under- 
stand the Welsh conversation passing so 
near her. But the letter was in English, 
and her work soon dropged from her 
little hands, as the contents reached her. 
-\s Peggy did not understand them. 
van translated them; and the mingled 
exclamations in the two languages, 
and the gestures that accompanied them 
terrihed poor May. 

Mr. Eyerton had taken much pains to 
learn something of May’s history pre- 
vious to her mother’s death, and the 
result of his research was, briefly, as 
follows :— 

Mr. Goldworthy, May’s father, an 
artist by profession, was said to have 
left England in search of employmen! 
or improvement some four years befor 
his wife’s death. As she had _ never 
named him to her landlady, and pai‘ 
regularly for her small apartmeni 
nothing more was ascertained concern 
ing him. But poverty began to creep 
in at the door, when it chanced thal 
Mav's remarkable head attracted the 
attention of a young artist who hal 
known her father, and he asked to be 
allowed to paint it, volunteering to pa 
so much an hour for the privilege. , 

“Tl remember! it was so !’’ suddenly 
exclaimed May at this point of the 
letter ; and, starting up, put herself ss 
a pretty attitude, ‘there in the departins 
daylight. 

thus she had stood, it would see! 
with her white arms arched over he! 
head, when she became a little artis! 
model to procure food for her mothe! 
and herself. : in 

‘Perhaps you will read the next 
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Edith,’ said Evan, 
severely, while Meredith whispered, 
«Come to me, my fairy queen. Grand- 
father’s angry,’ and May shrank back 
to him she called cousin-uncle. 

Miss Edith translated the remainder 
of the letter, and May only caught a 
word here and there, but Meredith 
understood it all. 

It proceeded to recount how that, 
during the child’s sittings, the manager 
of one of the principal London theatres 
saw her. 
Christmas pantomime. 


Welsh, Miss 


Here Mr. Everton made a diversion~ 


to explain that for some time before 


Christmas the doors of the theatres 


were besieged by poor women, who 


thankfully let out their children at so: 


much a week to appear nightly in the 
pantomimes that were to amuse, but 
not to edify, the rich. Thus, for a few 
shillings per week, these young creatures 
were bedizened with all sorts of finery, 
twisted into every conceivable shape, 
and kept up half the night. ‘* You 
country ladies little Know what our city 
children go through,’’ wrote ‘Mr. 
Everton. re 

The biting tooth of the hungry wolf, 
poverty, terrified Mrs. Goldworthy into 
accepting an offer from the manager afore- 
said that herchild should actin his Christ- 
mas pantomime at four shillings a week. 
She was at once put in training, and her 
remarkable grace and aptness ‘caused 
her to appear as the principal character, 
The May Queen. She understood but 
little of the dangers and temptations 
of the life she had begun; she only 
knew that her small earnings comforted 
her sickly mother; that* everybody was 
kind to her and gave her flowers and 
sweets, and that she made up for loss of 
rest at night by sleeping in the day. 
She prized lightly the golden, hair that 
everyone admired, the hawthorn crown, 
ot white satin dress; -but she dearly 
loved the doll. ballet-dancer that some 
lady had given her and had taught her 
with difficulty.to call Terpsichore. 

Such was May’s pathetic little story 
until her poor mother died, whom she 
dearly loved. Previously to this sad 
event their landlady had asked Mr. 
Everton to visit her, and he had found 
that, in spite of contradictory circum- 
stances, she was unshaken in the faith 
of her grandfather, and passed away 
Tejoicing in a Saviour’s love. : 
_ thank God~ for that!’? groaned 
Evan, while Meredith laid his hand 
Prote:tingly on May’s head. . 

a df course this accounts for the dear 
child's pretty ways, her dancing and 
smging and attitudes,’’ remarked Miss 


Edith, as she concluded the letter, and 
Was still ] 


; ooking at the ‘‘ Yours very 
faithfully,’ written in the bold but 
hutried characters of one who met with 
aily cases as sad or sadder than the 
child’s, 

“We will have no more of them,” 
returned Evan. ‘ Peggy, bring me that 
wary doll and the made flowers which 

Ne child wore on her frizzled head. 

Nat must be washed ‘and combed 
Straight, too.’ 
egsy dared not disobey, so she went 


i : 
nto the next room and. returned with 


He was preparing for a . 
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Terpsichore and the wreath, which Evan 

took from her hands, and the. sight of 

which caused May to run towards 
Miss Edith and Meredith to move for- 

wards. In another moment these relics 

“ the child’s past were cast upon the 
re. : : 

A shriek so piercing’ echoed through 
the room that:-éven Evan drew back 
aghast. It was as if the child herself 
was, in the flames. ‘‘ Terpsichore! 





“almost: throwing: herself upon it. 

But: Meredith had’ been‘before her. : He 

“held, herback jwith:one hand, while 
withthe other he rescued her beloved 

.Terpsichore.. Happily the wreath had 
fallen underneath:and caught the flames, 
but the doll was unscathed. Meredith’s 
face was aflame with passion as he 
pushed past his grandfather, muttering 
“Shame!” and ran out of the house 

_ with the doll in his hand. May followed, 
heedless of. all but this, to her, living 
treasure. Her::shrieks had not subsided, 
and terror winged her little feet. 

**Go back; I will take care of her,’’ 
said Meredith, pausing a moment. 

“He will kill me. He will throw mie 
on the fire,’’ she replied, hurrying past 
him, yet looking back at her doll. 

The trio in the cottage rose in con- 
sternation and hastened to the doorway, 
but the fugitives: were out of sight 
amongst the oaks almost before they 

. could glance after them. Evan’s face 
was stern, Peggy’s and Edith’s alarmed. 
He had forgotten the presence of the 
little girl in his desire to eradicate. all 
memory of a childhood which seemed to 
him exceeding sinful. How could he 
understand the love ef a child for. an 
inanimate doll ? 

“Tt was a living friend to her, Evan,” 
explained Miss Edith, gently. ‘You 
did not know how cruel you were.” - 

‘* Perhaps not; but cruclty is some- 
times kindness,”’ replied Evan. ‘‘ That 
boy will never come to good. He is 
disobedient at heart. Did you see how 
he defiéd mer”? _ 

“He is young, and his sympathy was 
with May. So indeed was mine, Evan. 
L will go after them,’”’ said Edith, 
gathering up her letters. 

‘‘ Meredith will take care of her,”’ 
whispered Peggy, as Edith left the 
house. ‘‘They will be sure to go to 
Laban’s.”’ 


Peggy was right... As-soon as they - 


were quite out of sight of the cottage 
and in the oak wood Meredith paused, 
and, taking May’s hand, soothed her— 
first by placing Terpsichore in her arms, 
and then by assuring her that no one 
should hurt her. ; 

‘* But great-grandfather will kill you,” 
she cried, tears streaming from her 
terrified cyes. 

‘“No, he won’t. The worst he can. 
do is to flog me, and I don’t mind that,” 
he replied. 

She trembled so, that he found she 
could not keep pace with him, and he 
therefore took her up in his arms, -and 
carried her through the gloomy wood, past 
the pit, where others were watching and 
working at that moment and where the 
engine was snorting, and into the district 


MAY. 


“ Terpsichore!. Take her out! ‘Take her -~- 
: e:screamed, rushing to the fire. 
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where the colliers dwelt. This was wild 
in the extreme, consisting of cottages, 
either scattered over a barren mountain 
side, or seated, like Laban’s, near a 
mountain torrent of a stream that rushed 
over rocks below his elevated dwelling. 

A short steep path by the, side. of the 
stream led to this, ascending which 
Meredith and ‘May found themselves at 

its door. He put her down and entered, 

leading her by the hand. : 

‘‘T have brought little cousin ‘to )see 
you, mother, since you.are too-weak to 
pay her a ‘visit,’’ he, said; boldly. 
‘‘ Grandfather was cross, and‘we both 
ran away from him. He nearly fright- 
ened her to death.” a 

“Very glad to see her, I’m,.sure; but 
what can I do with her??” said’a wailing 
voice from out a great bee-hive chair 
near the fire. 

’Lizbeth, Laban’s wife, was an invalid, 
and, being very nervous, was muclicon- 
sidered, and allowed to have her own 
way in everything. ' ; 

‘** Now we shall-see what she’s made 
of,’ said Rachel, who was preparing 
supper; and ‘‘ She’s nothing but a circus 
girl,’’ put in Leah, whowas adjusting her 
collar in a glass that hung against the 
wall. se 

Leah, although full young, was already 
thinking of getting married. The. colliers 
marry early, for the-young men are able 
to earn a livelihood'when quite juvenile, 
and consider themselves capable of sup- 
porting a wife as soon as they are in full 
pay. ‘This was contrary to Evan’s ideas, 
who considered that-a- youth. ought, at 
least, to be full grown before he undet- 
took the responsibilities of matrimony ; 
and, indeed, Laban was not in tavour of 
it; but he and’Lizbeth had lost so many 
children that he was*over-indulgent to 
the three that remained to them. Thus 
Leah was engaged before she; was 
seventeen, and was expecting her in- 
tended when May arrived. She was a 
good housekeeper, and it was prophesied 
would make a careful and managing 
wife ; which, unfortunately, these young 
women too frequently were not. Indeed 
the untidy households at home too 
often drove the husbands to the public- 
house. 

‘‘What’ has grandfather been doing: 
now ?’’ asked’’Lizbeth, in a ‘querulous. 
voice, as Meredith placed May between 
her andthe fire, and she felt how 
tremulous and cold.the:child was, : 

Meredith explained, and the feeblé but: 
kindly woman took her upon her lap,. 
rubbed her little hands and kissed her,, 
which made her tears flow afresh. ! 

‘“Old people don’t understand such 
little ones,’’ said Rachel, kneeling down 
by her mother’s chair and caressing 
May. ‘‘ Let her stay here, and I'll take 
care of her.’’ 

Here Miss Edith entered, breathless. 
She did not stop a:minute; but, seeing the 
child was safe, hurried off again, followed 
by Meredith, who insisted -on being her 
protector to Derwen Fawr. May looked 
wistfully after her two friends, but ere 
long. she was overcome™by the warmth 
of the fire and the effects of her previous 
terror and fatigue, and sobbed herself to 
sleep in ’Lizbeth’s motherly arms. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO WASH AND IRON 
By Rerun Lame. 


CHAPTER II. 


JHERE is a very general 
impression that the 
more rapidly a family 
washing is got out of 
the way, the more 
excellent must be the 
domestic manage- 
ment. Certainly, the 
having clothes about 
in an unfinished state, 
day after day, is a 
sign of .anything but 
good management in 
ahome. Still, I am 
not in favour of too 
great hurry. Laun- 
dry work, like every- 
thing else, requires a 






time and pains, if the 
result is to be satisfactory. 
In a sanitary point of 
view it is good to give 
underclothing, table and 
bed linen as much light 
and fresh air as we can, 
as. colour and purity being 
~~ both improved thereby. 
When it is noticed that articles are getting 


a bad colour, let them’ go through all the - 


processes with- the rest, and then, weather 
permitting, put them out on the grass to 
bleach, wetting and turning each from time 
to time, and finishing when washing day comes 
round again. 

_th my former chapter I described the mode 
in which boiled starch is used. For all delicate 
fabrics, such as muslins, and for shirts, collars, 
cuffs, fronts, &c., cold starch is preferable. It 
is very economical, both as regards time and 
material, cold-starched articles being almost 
mmediately ready for the iron, whilst those 
done with boiled starch require to lie some 
time after being sprinkled and folded. The 
use of extremely thin, water starch for all 
White underclothing, makes it easier to wash 
and to keep a good colour, besides improving 
the appearance. 

I orstarching collars, cuffs, and things which 
require to be very stiff, the. starch is smoothly 
mixed ‘in the proportion of four ounces toa 
quart of water. There is an article sold called 

starch gloss,” and a small quantity of this, 
well combined with the starch, adds a beautiful 


SAeen to the surface of the linen, and makes it 


look like new, 


The water should be put in slowly and very 


ws 


reasonable amount of ° 
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well stirred, and, if needed, the surface should 
be skimmed after the mixture has stood fora 
few moments. When well mixed it should 
stand for three or four minutes to allow part 
of the solid starch to settle, and then half the 
mixture, which will be of the consistency and 
colour of new milk, should be poured into a 
clean basin. In this, starch  shirt-fronts, 
collars, &c.; but as each article will take a 
little of the stiffening quality out of the mix- 
ture, more must be added from the other vessel 
to make up for the loss, the solid starch left 
being again treated as at first directed. 

Four ounces of starch will suffice for nine 
shirts, or smaller articies in proportion ; and, 
when too thin for these, the poured-off mixture 
can be used for other things which require less 
stiffening. I say the poured-off mixture be- 
cause there is always the greater part of the 
solid starch left behind, and when the cold 
starching process is over this must by no 
means be thrown away. On the contrary, 
though no longer available for the same kind 
of stiffening, it must be allowed to settle and 
the water drained off. Kept in a clean, cool 
place, the sediment again dries and hardens, 


- and on the next washing day can be used up 


only in the form of boiled starch, for which it 
is almost if not quite as good as when fresh. 
I prefer the white starch to the blue, and use 
the ordinary-looking article. 

The sprinkling, folding, and ironing of linen 
is such cleanly and pleasant work that I cannot 
fancy the most fastidious young lady finding 
anything to object to init. The deal ironing- 
table should be white and clean, and, as each 
article is taken from the clothes-basket, it 
should be lightly and evenly sprinkled. 

Careless hands sometimes deluge one part. 
and leave the others dry. Fine, even sprink- 
ling is the right thing, and in winter, if the 
chill is taken off the water, so much the better 
for the fingers of the workers. When you 
haye sprinkled a goodly pile, put your hands 
under and over, and tur the clothes topsy- 
turvy, so that the bottom article may come to 
the top. Well stretch and straighten cach 
piece, bring corners and seams nicely together, 
and fold everything for the mangle, as nearly 
as possible in the same way as when finished 
ready for wear. Shirts and similarly starched 
articles are not sent to the mangle; they are 
sprinkled, cold starched, folded, and singly 
wrapped for ironing. Collars and such little 
matters should be nicely straightened after 
being squeezed through the starch, tolled up, 
and wrapped in aclean towel. Table-cloths 
and sheets should be stretched by two pairs of 
hands, and lengthways. Suppose two girls 
doing this. Each must take two corners; go 
back to the full length of the article, and pull 
it gently but firmly out, gradually gathering 
up the hemmed ends in your hands until both 
meet in the middle, but with each fold stretch- 










ing again. Then let the cloth go gradually, 
until your hands are back at the corners again, 
when you must give it a good shake or two 
and fold it in half, right side inwards. Turn 
the selvages back to the middle of the wrong 
side, just as a pocket-handkerchief is folded’; 
meet your companion by bringing your corners 
neatly to hers, and finish the straightening on 
the table. 

Table linen requires very little starch, only 
enough to give it consistency. Nothing is 
more disagreeable than to have stiff, crackling, 
table napkins, and board-like table-cloths ; but 
they should be very well mangled and ironed on 
both sides, so that when laid on the table they 
look almost like brocaded satin. The folding 
should also be most carefully done, that there 
may be no folds sticking up, or unsightly 
creases when the cloth is spread. 

There are a few starched articles that re- 
quire no ironing. Dimity curtains should be 
most particularly stretched, straightened, and 
shaken after starching, and pegged out by the 
loops, or pinned to something else when put 
on the line to dry. Many laundresses, other- 
wise experienced, do not know this; and 
consequently iron all the pattern out of the 
dimity, and send home, smoothed and glazed, 
what ought to be in ridges and have a rough 
surface, as when new. 

The cleaner’s art is now brought to such 


perfection that most people, whose means 


allow them to do so, send their long curtains 
to be cleaned instead of washing them at 
home, and they come back made up like new. 
It is, however, very easy to do them at home, 
for whether lace, leno, or muslin, they should 
not be touched with an iron. The cleansing 


’ process should be effected by abundant soak- 


ing, with a little soda as well as soap, and 
frequent changes of water. These things 
would be worn out rapidly if subjected to 
rough rubbing, so.they must be handled 
tenderly, stewed in a bag, as before directed, 
or bleached, squeezed through strong cold 
starch, and very nicely straightened while wet. 

The quickest and best way of drying them is 
to have a frame. It is a mere oblong rim of 
wood, long enough and wide enough for the 
purpose, and with small hooks fixed near the 
edge, at a distance of two inches from each 
other. The curtains are simply stretched and — 


‘ hooked on these, and when dry are ready for 


neatly folding up or hanging at the windows 
again. The frame is a very inexpensive article, 
and saves much trouble, as the curtains dry _ 
very quickly on it. 
As a substitute, a sheet may be spread on a 
carpet, and the curtains pinned to it, should 
there be a spare room available. I know a 
very good house in which they are always 
dried in this way. If hung on a line, the © 
edges should be nicely straightened, and the 
curtains gently pulled when about half dry. 
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Pretty, short curtains for the lower portion 
of windows are those made of plain book 
muslin or leno, and horizontally fluted. Of 
these the selvages should be at the top and 
bottom, and through the side-hems brass rods 
are run, which fasten to hooks on the win- 
dow frame. These curtains are slipped on 
the rods, wet from the starch, hooked at once 
to the window frame, and regulated and fluted 
with the fingers, when they dry stiff, and keep 
their appearance. If ironed and put on after- 
wards they are never fit to be seen. 

Starched articles should never lic very long 
before being ironed, or they will lose the stiff- 
ness. In warm weather, if thus left, they 
mildew in addition. I should also mention 
that rough Turkish towels should not be 
mangled. They are better wrung by hand; 
but if passed through the machine, they 
require a great deal of shaking to raise the 
knots to the proper state of roughness. 

Starch made of common wheaten flour is 
sometimes used for stiffening dark prints. This 
is done with a view to economy, but cannot be 
recommended, as prints subjected to this pro- 
cess are much less clear-looking than when 
proper starch is used. 

We will now run over a list of articles 
required for ironing. There must be our iron- 
ing board, or clean deal table, covered first 
with a suitable blanket and then with a mode- 
rately fine sheet ; a stand or two for the irons ; 
padded holders to lift them with and preserve 
our hands from being burnt ; a board, sprinkled 
with bath-brick, on which to rub them; 
dusters to polish with after the said rnb; a 
basin of clean cold water close by to sprinkle 
or damp an article that may have become too 
dry; the clothes-horse to hang the linen on 
as fast as it is ready; and, if you like, a 
tray on which collars and cuffs can be placed 
near the fire for a time before they are put 
AWay. 

I am supposing the irons are at the fire ; 
‘but I ought to say a wo.d or two about them, 
as you require various kinds for the work. If 
there is no proper stove for heating flat-irons, 
they will be hung on a bar in front of the fire, 
which should always be made up beforchand, 
and allowed to burn clear before they are put 
down. Never let a fire go low when you are 
zroning. Bring the hot coals forward from 
time to time, and keep adding a little fresh at 
the back, so as not to smoke your irons. There 
should be at least three flat-irons, or a box- 
iron with three heaters, for each person at 
work. Box-irons are less used than they once 
were, but they are very cleanly articles, and, 
for delicate ironing, preferable to the others, 
as being less likely to scorch dainty collars or 
muslins. 

There should be two box-irons, varying in 
‘size, and an Italian iron for frills, each with 
three heaters. Goffering irons and a little 
crimping machine are also very useful for 
flounces and frills. In using the latter care 
should be taken that the little rollers are not 
too tightly set—otherwise the muslin will be 
cut in the operation, as I know to my sorrow. 
A laundress once sent me a whole set of new 
underclothing home with the frills looking 
beautifully crimped. But, alas! when next 
washed my dainty cambric was all in tiny 
shreds, having been cut to pieces in the crimp- 
ing, and all the trimming had to be picked off 
and replaced. Hand crimping, though rather 
tedious, may be nicely done with a blunt 
knife. A silver pocket fruit knife answers 
admirably, and injures nothing. 

Wherever there is much delicate ironing to 
‘be done, it may be greatly facilitated by the 
use of three, differently shaped boards, 
smoothly covered with double flannel. One 
Should be about eighteen inches long and nine 
broad. This is for slipping below the fronts 
of shirts, night dresses, and ornamental 
chemises, &c.; the second for putting under 
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white petticoats and the skirts of dresses. It 
should be narrower at one end than the 
other, in fact, the shape of a gore; the third, 
narrow and long enough for shirt and dress 
sleeves. 

And now we will begin by ironing first some 
collars and cuffs, then a shirt. If you use a 
box-iron, mind that it is beautifully bright and 
clean; then putin a red-hot heater with the 
tongs. Perhaps it will not go in! Never 
mind. Drop it on the hearth for a minute or 
two to cool, and then try a second time. Your 
bit of red iron has given you a lesson on the 
expansive power of heat, and it will contract 
again directly by contact with the cooler air 
and slip in easily. Place it on the stand to 
let the iron itself heat through; take out your 
collar, but roll up the rest as before, that they 
may not dry; stretch and straighten it nicely 
wrong side up on the ironing cloth. Try your 
iron on something of little consequence, then 
run it quickly over the collar once or twice, 
and turn it the right side up. Now press the 
collar firmly, again and again, till it is 
thoroughly dry and stiff, lifting it occasion- 
ally to let the steam escape below. Your irons 
should be as hot as it is possible to use them, 
without risk of scorching the linen. If you 
only half dry the article, it will turn limp and 
the surface will be blistered and unfit to 
wear. 

I daresay you may have noticed that when 
you buy new collars there is a little ridge 
which looks like a cord between the band and 
the upper part, and you probably wonder why 
this pretty ridge disappears the first time of 
washing and is seen no more. ‘There is really 
no cord, but the appearance is produced by the 
deft hands of the London laundress, and 
requires considerable practice to manage it. 
The collar must not be run over with the iron 
all at once, but in two parts, as it were, and 
very few country laundresses produce the 
effect or perhaps care to try. You may leave 
your collars and cuffs flat, if the shape be 
suitable, or give them a turn round in the 
finishing, if desi-ed. Take care always to 
place your irons on the stand whilst you adjust 
the linen, or your shect and blanket will soon 
be scorched and spoiled. A flat-iron should 
be vigorously rubbed on the board with bath- 
brick, polished with a cloth, and its cleanliness 
tested before you begin the shirt. And be 
sure you treat the buttons respectfully. If 
you stamp the iron on them they will break ; 
if you rush at them violently with the point 
they will fly cff; go tenderly round them and 
they will seldom want replacing. 

The parts of a shirt should be ironed in the 
following order :—Back lap, saddle, neck-band, 
or collar, sleeves, cuffs, front—for which use 
the flannel-covered board number one—front 
lap, then finished and folded. The final fold- 
ing of most articles may be very neat or 
equally clumsy. Look at specimens done by 
a first-class laundress, study and copy, which 
will be better than pages of printed instruc- 
tions. 

In ironing skirts and dresses do them in the 
following order :—Bottom hems, tucks and 
flounces, sleeves, body or band, lastly, rest of 
skirt, using shaped board. 

After rinsing delicate prints or muslins, let 
them lie for a few minutes before starching in 
clean water in which an ounce of Epsom salts 
has been dissolved. This is a little secret im- 
ported from France and has been successfully 
used by a very superior laundress of my 
acquaintance, who finds that it fixes and 
brightens colours, and improves the general 
appearance of prints. 

The many beautiful, printed cotton fabrics 
now in use should, if possible, be made up in 
such a manner that they can be ironed en the 
wrong side. They should not be rubbed with 
soap, but washed in a lather made with 
boiled curd soap. Woollen stuffs of very good 


quality, such as French merinoes, will bear 
washing; but dresses should be taken to 
pieces and hung out dripping from the rinsing 
water. It is, however, no economy to wash 
really good stuffs, and poor and mixed fabrics 
will not bear it. It is far better to send them 
to one of the large dyeing and cleaning esta- 
blishments; the appearance will amply repay 
the cost, if the articles be worth doing at all, 
Sateens and prints which are tumbled and 
creased, can be thoroughly renovated by iron. 
ing them through a damp cloth, in the same 
way as black silk after sponging, or merinocs 
after washing. 

In THE Girt’s OwN PAPER several dif- 
ferent recipes for washing lace have already 
appeared. To any possessor of really valuable 
lace, who has had no experience in cleaning 
such a delicate fabric, but who desires to 
experiment upon it, I would give the same 
advice as the celebrated J/. Punch did to 
persons about to marry—‘ Don’t.” By valu- 
able lace, I mean Brussels, the various kinds 
of points, Honiton, &c., &c., which require 
very delicate manipulation. Maltese, Cluny, 
Torchon, and others of a comparatively strong 
kind of thread, are easy enough to do, and [ 
will give you my method of getting them up: 
but by all means send costly lace to a pro- 
fessional cleaner. It costs very little, comes 
back exactly like new, and may be done time 
after time without injury. I have a beautiful 
piece, only thirty inches long, of rare old 
point, which cannot be reproduced in these 
days. It went to Brussels a short time ago, 
with two little rents init; it came back so 
well repaired that the places where they had 
been were not to be discovered by the naked 
eye. The mending, cleaning, and postage 
both ways cost about two shillings; the lace 
itself is valued at twelve guineas. 

A Honiton lace-maker to whom I entrust 
lace of that description sends hundreds of 
pieces weekly to be cleaned in Devonshire. 
I cannot tell the process, but the result is 
perfection. He says the hand never touches 
it in the cleaning, and no person could tell 
it from new unless it has been once washed 
by an amateur beforehand. 

The pretty, frail, and so-called ‘ cheap” 
laces used at present are really very expen- 
sive ; many will not bear washing, and are not 
worth the cost of cleaning. 

(Zo be concluded). 








A GRAMMAR OF EMBROIDERY. 





OE have for the beneft of 
those of our readers who 
seem still to find many 
obstacles in their way 
je... towards success in em- 
9" broidery, summarised, in 
“the form of rules, the 
various principles to be 
observed in crewel work, 
together with the methods 
of enlarging any design 
and transferring patterns 
upon the material to be 
worked; and we believe 
that if the rules given 
below be read in con- 
junction with the articles 
on the subject which 
have appeared from time 
to time in these pages, 
no girl ought hereafter to 
fail for the want of know- 
ing what to do and how to 
do it. 

1.—Success in em- 
to be achieved by under 
with the 





broidery is only 
standing what can best be done 
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materials employed, and realising the limi- 
tations the art places upon you. Bear in 
mind that you are an artist, working with 
dyed worsteds or silks instead of pigments, 
with a needle instead of a brush, and upon 
an already coloured material instead of a 
plain canvas, having to effect by a multitude 
of stitches what could perhaps be done by 
one brush mark. Bearing this in mind, it 
follows that to attempt to produce the same 
effect as in painting is impossible, the needle 
being not nearly so pliable as a brush, and 
dyed threads being less easily intermingled 
than pigments. This will answer the in- 
quiries of some of our readers who ask 
“how to foreshorten a flower and make 
it look natural.” But our advice is—do not 
do it. 

2.—Embroidery must be kept much simpler 
in character than painting, it being impossible 
to produce with a needle and thread the com- 
plicated arrangements and difficult drawing 
easily obtained with colour. <A reference to 
the accompanying illustration will explain 
what we mean. We have 
shown the flower in three 
different positions, and 
though the drawing has been 
simplified so as to make it 
possible to produce the effect 
in embroidery, it will readily 
be admitted by all workers 
that the full flower is more 
easily worked, and more 
effective, than either of the 
foreshortened ones. 

3.—It is, as a broad rule, 
advisable to show flowers as 
much as possible in fr// 
views, rather than inside 
ones, for the reason given 
in Rule 2. The utmost 
dimit to foreshortening is 
attained in the Narcissus 
design, anything more com- 
plicated than this looking 
merely a confused mass when 
worked. 

4.—The amount of shad- 
ing that should be attempted 
in embroidery is only so 
much as shall throw any 
prominent part into relief, 
Without producing a muddy 
or dirty effect when viewed 
a little way from the eye. 
Do not attempt to get the 
effect of distance, as in paint- 
ing, and for this reason keep 
the drawing as flat as pos- 
sible, not allowing one part 
of the design to overlap 
another more than is neces- 
sary. It will be noticed that 
the Ieaves of the Narcissus 
in the illustration only cross 
each other vecaséonally, and 
itis only necessary, therefore, 
at these crossings to mark 
the light and shade strongly. 

5—The direction which 
the stitches should take de- 
pends very much upon the 
object worked. The lines 
in the drawing show the 
most effective way the 
stitches should run. In the 
harcissus flowers they follow 
the eneth of the petal, while 
in the anemone, the petals 
cing so much smaller, they 
run across, We may men- 
tion that the Japanese, most 
dexterous embroiderers, as - 
Our readers are aware, gene- 
rally work their flowers 
across, keeping the stitches 
Parallel; but the difficulty 


attending this mode of treatment is, that unless 
each stitch be kept its proper length, the draw- 
ing of the flowerislost. In working the leaves 
let the stitches as much as possible represent 
the veins as shown in the anemone. In long 
leaves like the narcissus, the direction of the 
stitches may be varied, to give relief to the 
work, as it does when one leaf falls over 
another. 

6.—It gives a more finished appearance to 
embroidery, especially in delicate designs, if 
the whole of the work be outlined in the 
appropriate colours, afterwards filling in the 
spaces with the suitable stitches. By so doing 
the drawing is better preserved than if the 
outline be omitted. 

7-—In choosing the colours of your crewels 
and silks, be guided more by the colour of the 
material you are working upon than the zatural 
tint of the flower you employ in your design, 
your object being to add beauty to something 
presumably already beautiful; in fact, to deco- 
rate something already existing. Therefore, 
don’t let your embroidery clash with the 
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material it is upon, but rather seek to make 
them harmonise and fit together as though 
they were made (as indeed they were) for eacl» 
other. 

8.—A colour is greatly affected by contrast, 
and for this reason always put the material to 
be worked side by side with the crewels, to see 
that they harmonise. The force of this rule 
can be hetter realised by taking three surfaces, 
say, white, black, and blue, and having chosen 
what looks to be a nice green crewel when 
viewed by ztseZf, work a small leaf on each of 
the three materials. It will be found that the 
colour will Iook much darker on the white 
ground, much lighter on the black ground, and 
quite dull, perhaps, on the blue ground. 

g9.—Those who are unable to enlarge a 
design without resorting to some mechanical 
means will find the following method, termed 
‘squaring,’ advantageous. Suppose, for 
instance, the design of the narcissus has to be 
enlarged to twice its present dimensions. 
Divide the illustration into half-inch squares, 
by drawing parallel lines at right angles to each 
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other at distances of half an inch. Then on a 
piece of paper mark off the same number of 
squares, only at distances of ove inch. It will 
now be easy to fill in each square with its 
appropriate portion of the illustration, and if 
this be done accurately you will have a fac- 
simile of the design, only twice its orginal 
size. 

10.—To transfer a design upon a fabric or 
other material. Having made your drawing 
upon tracing paper, prick it over with a needle 
(a darning needle is better for the purpose) on 
the wrong side of the design. When this is 
done, turn the design over on its righ? side, 
when the pricked holes will be found to be 
uppermost. Then if the material be dark, have 
some powdered chalk in a piece of old stock- 
ing or muslin (or, if light, powdered charcoal), 
and without allowing the tracing to move, go 
over every part of it with the powder bag or 
“‘pounce,” as it is called, and the powder 
passing through the holes will leave an im- 
pression behind it. Mark this over with 
Chinese white or Indian ink, to fix it to the 
material, and the design is now ready for 
working. 

‘We may here remark that the design of the 
narcissus flowers would make a handsome 
book cover, worked on plush or silk, and it 
would improve the design to bring the leaves 
two or three inches lower than in the illustra- 
‘tion. The anemone would do for working on 
a cardcase or other small article. 

FRED. MILLER. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WHEN Josephine had entreated to be 
allowed to search for that dreadful slug, 
Miss Rowe contemptuously replied, 

“You! Of what use would you be, 
except to knock the ink over, or throw 
a table down! Why, you could not find 
your own book yesterday when it was 
right before you on the shelf.” 

“That is true,’’? murmured Josephine, 
humbly, and then a bell was rung, and 
one of the servants was sent up to look 
for that troublesome slug. 

‘‘And please find me my dear little 
box, too, please,’? added that  irre- 
pressible new pupil; ‘‘ Miss Rowe has 
«dropped it somewhere.”’ 
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‘‘ And bring it to me when you find it,”’ 
commanded Miss Rowe, magisterially. 

“Thank you,’’ said Nellie, con- 
tentedly, ‘‘I shall be so much obliged 
to you if you will take care of it for me, 
for I am sure if I have it I shall break it 
or lose it now that it is empty.” 

To this speech Miss Rowe vouchsafed 
no notice whatever. She went off to 
watch the search, which, however, 
resulted in nothing but the finding of 
Helen’s box. Whatever became of the 
slug, it was never again seen by any of 
the inmates of Crofton House. For 
many days Miss Rowe would not enter 
her sitting-room, and for many weeks 
whenever she sat there she had an un- 
easy sensation that a slug was endowed 
with breath strong enough for her to be 
sensibly conscious of feeling it on her 
neck preparatory to the advent there of 
the creature itself. 

I fear that tt need scarcely be said 
that Miss Edison was delighted at the 
non-discovery of the insect’s hiding-hole. 

“If I felt any compunction before,” 
she said to Josephine, ‘‘at having kept 
the thing to tease her with, I felt none, 
I can tell you, when I heard the answer 
she gave to your kind offer to help her. 
How could you be so—so stupid? I 
beg your pardon. I don’t mean stupid 
in the way you call yourself so, but 
stupidly good to give her such a gentle 
reply ?”’ 

A faint flush overspread Joscphine’s 
pale face— 

‘“Miss Rowe was quite right. I 
am dreadfully stupid at finding things. 
It was because she was so troubled 
I could not help wishing to help 
her. But it was foolish, I daresay, for 
me to offer. And if not,’’ she added, in 
a low, gentle tone, ‘‘if not, you know, 
we who love our Lord have to remem- 
ber that when we are reviled we revile 
not again.”’ 

Helen gazed at her companion for a 
few moments in silent amazement. Then 
she said shortly— 

‘‘ Those are the sorts of things that I 
shall never remember.”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
TWO WAYS OF PUTTING IT. 

HELEN EDISON had been a schoolgirl 
for two or three weeks when one morning 
she, with eleven of her companions, were 
gathered together for thcir history class 
in the back room. Josephine Bell was 
one of the number of the class, and Miss 
Rowe was holding it. Helen had one 
of her touch-me-not looks on her face, 
as Milly Wilmot used to call them, when 
even that careless piece of merriment 
herself did not care to be too free with 
her clever compa*ion. 

‘Look out for breezes,’’ muttered 
Milly to her next neighbour, as they sat 
awaiting the governess. 

“I have just been thinking so,”’ 
whispered back Rose Trew, following 
her companion’s glance at Helen, who 
was sitting very erect, with folded arms, 
and the generally laughing eyes bent 
gravely on the carpet. 

Helen Edison’s first unfriendly impres- 
sions with regard to the young teacher 
had developed into an intense dislike, 


which was fully reciprocated, and the last 
two or three days a new element of dis- 
cord had risen up between them in the 
shape of poor Josephine. 

Miss Rowe had received instructions, 
like every one else about the place, to be 
very gentle and forbearing towards that 
eldest but most ignorant pupil, and ac- 
cordingly she refrained from reproofs or 
punishments for the invariably imperfect 
or half-done lessons. But the short 
laugh or few cool stinging words with 
which she vented her biting contempt 
were much more cruel than any open 
reprimands could have been, and 
generous -hearted Helen Edison had 
begun to feel them as keenly as the 
unfortunate girl herself at whom they 
were directed. A few days since she 
had taken upon her to prevent the sneers, 
to some degree, by hastily giving 
answers to questions addressed to Jose- 
phine, and no amount of angry prohibi- 
tions or fines on the part of Miss Rowe, 
nor grateful but tearful entreaties from 
Josephine, had yet prevailed to check. 
her. This was the state of affairs, un- 
known to Miss Crofton, that Wednesday 
morning when Helen Edison sat looking 
her haughtiest, and Miss Rowe entered 
the book-room and took her seat with 
her most resolute expression on her face. 
No wonder that observant members of 
the class were able to prophesy that the 


following hour would not flow on alto- 


gether smoothly, 

However, for some little time all went 
well. Josephine was, of course, at the 
bottom of the class, and when at length 
her turn came, the question put to her 
happened to be one that she could 
answer. Miss Rowe raised her hands 
with mock admiration. 

“Girls, girls,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ we 
must chalk it up! Miss Bell has actually 
given a correct reply-—an absolute fact, 
although almost past belief.’’ 

A little half-nervous laugh from two 
or three pupils who stood greatly in awe 
of the stern, strict governess greeted 
this speech, while a painful flush burnt 
in Josephine’s usually pale cheeks. 
Helen Edison flung up her head, and her 
crimson lips parted suddenly ; but ere 
she could find cutting words to match 
her feclings, she caught so imploring a 
gaze from the poor victim, that she 
changed her purpose, and shut her 
mouth more quickly than she had 
opened it. 

“If you have anything on your mind 
you wish to say, pray say it, Miss 
Edison,”’ said Miss Rowe, sarcastically. 
“It is a pity, you know you said last 
week, to be too prudent.”’ , 

“‘T know it 1s a great pity to bother 
one’s head with too much learning,” 
answered Helen, coolly; ‘‘and so, as we 
evidently shall not get through much 
above half our history lesson to-day 
before Professor Smith comes, } wish | 
hadn’t studied it.”’ 

“If you would study your own lan- 
guage, and learn to speak it likea lady, 
it would be well,’’ retorted the governess, 


angrily. ‘You will have the goodness, 
to write out the word ‘hadn't’, a 


thousand times this afternoon. . Perhaps 
that will satisfy your fondness for the 
compound. Miss \Wilmot! Attention, if 
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you please. If I see you guilty of the 
vulgarity of whispering again, I shall 
turn you out of the class. Now, Miss 
Trew. Did the death of Julius Cesar 
prove the annihilation of the cause for 
which he died ?”’ 

Pretty Rose Trew always looked her 
prettiest, her companions said, when she 
looked a little troubled or perplexed.. If 
that were the case, she must certainly 
have looked her very best just at that 
moment as she looked up, startled, on 
being addressed, and began, by way of 
answer-— 

‘Oh, yes, of course—any one——”’ 
And then she broke off suddenly, 
stammering and confused, and said 
humbly—‘‘Oh, please, I beg your 
pardon; but would you please repeat 
your question? I am very sorry, I did 
not quite hear it.’’ 

What she had heard was Milly 
Wilmot’s triumphant whisper, ‘‘I told 
you there’d be a fuss this morning,’’ and 
so Miss Rowe guessed ; but having in- 
flicted two punishments already, she con- 
descended to accept the apology, and 
repeat her question. Once more the 
lesson proceeded smoothly, and it really 
seemed as if the storm had blown over. 
Unhappily, in those days Emily Rowe’s 
unsubdued spirit rejoiced rather than 
otherwise in storms. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers ’’ were words without 
meaning to her. She would have com- 
plete supremacy or war; and as she 
questioned and taught the chapters 
of Roman History apportioned for the 
day’s lesson her mind was at least half 
occupied with angry thoughts of her 
“eatless pupil and half-unconscious re- 
solves to make her suffer through 
Josephine if she could not make her 
suffer through herself. 

Once more the end of the class was 
reached. Once more it came to 
Josephine’s turn to answer, or at any 
rate to be questioned, and not only keen- 
witted Helen, but even her dim-sighted 
Drotigée, read in the governess’s curling 
upper lip and slight smile a determi- 
nation to gratify herself at the expense 
of the poor ignoramus. 

Helen tried to smile encouragement to 
her companion, but her smilehad so much 
of sternness init that it only proved an 
alditional cause of trouble, and the 
girl's face paled visibly as Miss Rowe, 
after a few moments’ thoughtful pause, 
said briskly, with a slight laugh— 

“Now, Miss Bell, rouse up all your 
energies. It is once more your turn to 
distinguish yourself, Will you tell me 
some of the causes, direct and indirect, 
that led to the transformation of the 
Roman Republic into an Empire ?”’ 

Miss Rowe might as well have asked 
the girl to deliver a comprehensive 
lecture on botany, or the languages of 
the East, as she well knew ; and nothing 
would have astounded her more than to 
find Josephine was capable of giving 
€ven the most shadowy outline of a 
ge answer. But nevertheless she 

xed her eyes upon her with a calm, 
gt gaze, beneath which poor 
half-taught Josephine shrank into dumb, 
stupid despair, and looked the semi- 


a the talented tormentor believed 


The question asked admitted of no 
short, sharp, decisive response, such as 
Helen had lately flung forth for her 
schoolfellow’s deliverance from misery. 
Even the clever, quick pupil herself 
must pause and think before giving a 
sensible reply to such a query, and Miss 
Rowe took advantage of the expected 
pause. 

‘““What, Miss Bell!’’ she began in a 
bantering tone. ‘‘No answer at all? 
Dear me, this is sad, and when you 
began the lesson so brilliantly, too. But, 
do you know, I have just been thinking 
of something for your advantage, as the 


_ advertisements say. Are you attending 


to me?” : 

‘‘Yes; oh, yes,’ murmured Josephine, 
with quivering lips, and trembling in 
anticipation of what was to come. She 
distrusted the young teacher’s tender 
mercies; so did her champion. But 
they were neither of them prepared for 


_ the fulness of the cruelly insulting blow 


which fell upon her. 

‘* You are attending to me ?”’ repeated 
Miss Rowe; ‘‘that is right. And 1 am 
glad to hear it, although you certainly 
look as if you were attending to nothing. 
But what I wish to say is that for the 
future you will oblige me, both for your 
own benefit and my comfort, by going 
over all the lessons you have to prepare 
for me with the help of your little sister 
Rose.” 

She had scarcely uttered the last word 
when a gasping sob from Josephine for 
a moment drew all eyes towards her. 
But only for a moment; the next instant, 
amid a general murmur of, ‘‘Oh, how 
crucl!’’ before which even Miss Rowe 
half quailed, Helen Edison sprang 
forward, and with flashing eyes ex- 
claimed at the top pitch of her ringing 
voice— 

‘‘You base, mean coward! My father 
would ask you if you are not afraid, 
so meanly and despicably to stab one 
of your fellow-creatures. You coward !”’ 

‘‘ How dare you speak to me so?” 
asked Miss Rowe, in a low voice of con- 
centrated passion, also in her turn rising 
and springing forward. 

‘«Dare !’’ echoed Helen, in accents of 
the supremest scorn. And at that 
moment the door opened, and Miss 
Crofton stood gazing in speechless 
amazement, and with a face marked by 
deep displeasure, at the scene before 
her. Josephine Bell white and trembling, 
uttering dry, gasping sobs; the whole 
class in confusion; and the English 
governess and the new pupil, looking 
like two wild cats, confronting each 
other. 

“What has happened? What is the 
meaning of all this commotion ?”’ 

‘‘IT must beg you, Miss Crofton, to 
permit me to be relieved of Miss Edison’s 
attendance at my classes,’’ began Miss 
Rowe, in a voice shaking with passion. 
‘She has been most _ insufferably 
insulting.’ 

“Not so insulting,’’ retorted Helen, 
fiercely, ‘‘as you have been to poor—to 
Miss Bell. Madam,”’ turning to Miss 
Crofton, who was always thus addressed 
by her pupils, ‘‘ she has just——’”’ 

‘*My child! whom do you mean by 
‘she’ ?’’ asked the Principal, in a grave, 
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gentle tone, as she came forward and 
laid her hand on her excited pupil’s 
shoulder. 

A change came in Helen’s expression 
at that tone and touch, and in a lowered 
voice she resumed— 

“Miss Rowe has just given an order 
to Miss Bell to have her lessons taught 
her by little Rose. Is not-——”’ 

Miss Crofton started and looked 
equally pained and shocked as she 
interrupted with the exclamation— 

‘*Oh, no! it is impossible. My dear 
Miss Rowe, you could not so have mis- 
construed my request to you to think of 
every means in your power to aid Miss 
Bell’s efforts at self-improvement? You 
could not have seriously given an order 
to an elder sister to put herself under 
the teaching of one so very many years 
younger than herself ?”’ 

‘‘No, Miss Crofton, you are right. I 
could not, and did not,’’ answered the 
young governess, quietly. 

And Milly Wilmot thought that she 
detected a triumphant gleam in the grey 
eyes from beneath the drooped lids. 
But Miss Rowe continued— 

‘When 1 was a child my brother often 
got me to hear him repeat his Latin 
lessons, although I did not know a word 
of Latin; but I was quite able to tell 
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him if he left out words or sentences. 


In like manner I believed that it might 
be a help to Miss Bell to have someone 
to repeat her lessons to before bringing 
them into class. And,’’ with a crushing 
glance at Helen, ‘‘ anyone of common 
sense would have concluded that Miss 
Bell would prefer employing her sister 
for this purpose, whose great love of 
being with her would prevent her con- 
sidering it drudgery, to anyone else on 
whom she would have less claim.”’ 

Miss Rowe ceased, looked round at 
all the faces before her, and quietly sat 
down conqueror. She had so Stated her 
case that even Josephine ceased her 
sobs, with a feeling that in letting them 
have vent she had given a greater proof 
than ever of her dull stupidity, and 
although Helen was fully conscious that 
the affair was now represented in a 
favourable aspect not rightly belonging 
to it, she still saw that she would have 
to confess herself to have been over 
violent and hasty in taking up the 
cudgels. She did not wait for orders, 
but raising one of her hands and laying 
it on that of Miss Crofton’s, still resting 
on her shoulder, as though to give her- 
self strength for her task, she hastily 
but clearly apologised for the words she 
had used, then turned and pressed a | 
swift kiss on the Principal’s hand, and 
ran out of the room. 

‘‘She is a strange child,’’ said the 
Principal, thoughtfully, looking down 
absently at her hand. ' 

‘‘A very insolent and disagrecable 
one, I think,” said the English teacher. 
‘* The sooner her spirit is brought under, 
the better.”’ 

All the girls had gone off now to pre- 
pare for their next class, and the two 
ladies were alone. As the young im- 
perious- tempered governess spoke a 
shade of anxiety and pity fell over Miss 
Crofton’s face, and she stepped up to 
her and laid the hand which had rested 
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on the pupil's shoulder on the teacher’s. 
Miss Rowe moved under it rather im- 
patiently, but the Principal kept it there, 
saying gently— 

‘*Nay, my dear, you must not mind. 

Remember, I am old enough to be your 
mother, and— forgive me—if, in all 
‘earnest friendship, | say that all of us 
need pray that our own spirits may be 
brought under the influence of God's 
Holy Spirit of love and peaccableness. 
‘For us teachers it is of the deepest 
importance that we should remember 
this. Our Lord says to us, as He said 
to St. Peter, ‘If you love me, feed my 
lambs.’ Our work in the world is of the 
very noblest if it be performed in the 
right spirit—that is, the spirit of love.”’ 

And then the carnest, true-hearted, 
Christian Principal of Crofton Hall with- 
drew her hand, and sought her own 
room to spend five minutes in prayer for 
all those committed to her charge, and 
for herself that she might have a right 
judgment in all things, and be guided 
to speak the word in season. 

Miss Rowe took advantage of her 
departure to mutter to herself, with 
scornful indignation, ‘‘ The idea of 
preaching to me!’’ and, thus scattering 
to the winds the good seed sought to be 
planted in her heart, she provided herself 
with a volume of Dante’s ‘Il Purga- 
torio,’’ and spent the next leisure hour 
in thorough enjoyment of the dreary 
pictures drawn by that masterly and 
sardonic hand. She also would have 
written an ‘‘ Il Purgatorio’’ had she the 
genius, and would have delineated a 
good many people she knew in very 
unpleasant positions. 

(Zu be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VicrortA.—t. The address of the Royal Academy of 
Music is 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Write to the Secretary for full information. 2. We 
think there is nothing “‘ unladylike” in taking your 
luncheon in a train. 

Viotnt.—The definition given of Modern English by 
Latham ts that “it is a member of the Low 
Germanic division of the Teutonic branch of the 
Gothic stock of the Indo-European tribe of 
languages.” Your writing is dreadfully careless 
and un.idy. , : j 

Jennie P.— Merton is the name of a college at 
Oxford. 

W.G.B.—We are much obliged to you for your 
kind note and the lines on “ l'riendship.”” Weare 
sorry to hear that “you are rather fond of putting 
your thoughts into rhyme,’’ because we think it a 
great waste of time, and unless you had been 
properly taught to write in rhyme, you should not 
attempt it. We regret we cannot print your 
“poem” as a warning to others, but we hope 
from this time forth you will devote yourself to 
more useful things. ‘ 

Auice In WonprrLanp.—We have a scaside book 
illustrated, at 3s. (56, Paternoster-row). We have 
also a capital work on Geology by Dawson. 
Write for what you want. - 

Henrierre.—In reference to clerkships in Post and 
Telegraph Offices, candidates must apply, in their 
own handwriting, to the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon-row, E.C. ‘He will 
send printed forms to be filled up by candidates 
between the age; of fourteen and eighteen. An 
examination has to be-passed: in writing from 
dictation, the four rules of arithmetic — simple 
and compound, and the geography of the United 
Kingdom. Successful candidates have also to 
pass a medical examination, especially in reference 
to sight and hearing. 

Crosiir.—-lhe crosses erected by Edward I., to 
commemorate the spots where the remains of his 

uecn Eleanor rested on his journey ccuveying 
them to burial, were at Woburn, Northampton, 
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Stony-Stratford, Dunstable, Saint Albans, Cheap- 
side, and Charing Cross. 

Annit.—There are sixty geographical miles in a 
degree. As we are quite ignurant of your present 
proficiency in any of the subjects of the examina- 
tion to which you refer, we are unable to say how 
many hours’ study will be required daily. But as 
pou ure so young, and are occupied for so many 

ours in teaching, a couple more devoted to study 
ca be as much as your health could reasonably 
ear. 

A. M.—1. You will require a master to teach you 
the pronunciation of German. 2. You are quite 
light in teaching your child to read by looking at 
whole words and being told their sound. When 
she can read alone, so as to enjoy it, give her a 
short column of spelling to read to you every day, 
several times over, pronouncing the syllables for 
her every time, till quite familiar to her. 


W. J. Brewer.—If Bengalee be the native language 
ot Bengal, and Calcutta be the chief city of that 
province, we were perfectly right in replying that 
Bengulee was the native language of that locality. 
You endeavour to make “a distinction without a 
difference,’’ and might have spared yourself the 
trouble of a silly attempt to put us in the wrong. 

Anxniz AGNus.—There is a training college for 
teachers of the dumb, as well as tor pupils, estab- 
lished at Ealing, on the German system — the 
blms, Castlebar Hill; and there is a_ private 
school for gentlemen’s children at 89, Holland- 
road, Kensington, W. Applications to be made 
to the Lady Superintendent, and for the Training 
College, to the Secretary, 9, Nottingham-terrace, 
York-gate, Reygent’s-park. 

Mabnricat.—z. You may either procure our catalogue 
of foreign books, or one fr.m some foreign 
library or boukscller’s in town. 2. St. Cecilia was 
a noble Roman lady and Christian martyr, under 
the prefect Almachius, who, it is said, vainly tried to 
put her todeath in a bath kept hot day and night, 
ut first, but afterwards caused her to be beheaded. 

Curistanet.—To have a knowledge of Latin is an 
advantage to any woman, especially on account of 
the derivation ot so many English words. Sixteen 
is young enough to learn anything. 

Vioirt.—Read the sermon on “ ‘The Unpardonable 
Sin,” inthe Swuday at Home for September. 

Mapoiz.—the fullest details on the Senior Cam- 
bridge Examinations can be obtained by writing 
to the Rev. G. lL’. irowne, St. Cathcrine’s College, 
Cambridge. Your wer.ting is neat and good tor 
your age. : 

Jinks.—Vhe highest certificates attainable by women 
are the degree certificates of Girton College, 
Cambridge. ‘Then comes, we believe, the Univer- 
sity of London, and afterwards the Cambridge 
University. ‘The value of the first-class certificate 
of the College of Preceptors, is that it guaran- 
tees some experience in educational methods, as 
they take notice of “‘ practical ability in teaching.” 

‘Your writing is legible-and neat, but unformed. 

E.coxna.—You pronounce the “fa” in “vase,” as 
the “fa” in “‘ Mars.’? Your writing would be im- 
proved by writing copies. 

Mavpr Entry Lestiz. All or any of the books you 
mention are excellent ones. Your handwriting 
requires to be more flowing and free. 

LitiaAs.—Perhaps your friend requires to be taught 
“how to teach,” and a course of study at the 
Home and Colonial Society, Gray’s-Inn-lane, 
would materially benefit her. Write to Miss 
Ravenscroft, st the College. You write well. 

E.&.—We should recommend the system of in- 
struction. by: correspondence to help you in your 
proposed course. Apply to Mrs. Keile, Trumping- 
ton-road, Cambridge, for a list of subjects, fees, 
and teachers. 

Frank.—You would find the tales of M.M. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian better than a Trench journal. 
We think, from the style of your letter, that you 
cannot do better than read Tur Girt’s Own Parrr, 
as your younger sisters do. You will probably 
obtain much benefit from it. 

A Bookworm (No. 2).—The Latin hymn Dres /re 
was probably the composition of Thomas of Celano, 
a native of the Abruzzo, who diced 1255. 

- CaTHERIN: H.—Read ‘‘ Nursing as a Profession,” 
page, 454, vol. i. 

Dorotny.— Read ‘Health and Beauty for the 
Hair,’ page 239, Vol. I. Bathe yourankles in salt 

“water. a . 

CrarissA.—Write for particulars about the Cam- 
bridge Junior Examinatien to the Rev. G. F. 

‘ Browne, St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge.’ The 
fee is fr. Your writing is unformed. 

Brss.—Write to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Croom 
Robertson, 31, Iensington-park-gardens, S.W., 
for information about Girton College. Attracting 
the attention of little children is always difficult, of 
course; but with good temper and perseverance 
you will succeed. If you strive to obtain a habit 
of going to your-Heavenly Father with every 
trouble, and of thanking Him for every blessing, 

you will find that the simplest way of learning to 
ove Him. This list also carries the richest of 
promises, in Psalm 1. 23. 

Oxr Anxious to IMprove.—We have had reason to 
think in the course of our life that no education 
can be too high, as everything that has been 
learned, whether used in after life or not, improves 
and strengthens the mind in the learning. <Andso, 


we should advise your acquiring all that your 
parents can afford to have you taught. You wil} 
tind no learning ‘‘ supurtlous.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Anxious Sisrrr.—We will hope that something 
may happen to prevent the marriage which dis. 
tresses you so much ; otherwise, we must believe 
that God will overrule all these apparent evils for 
good, Where there is ‘nothing wrong,” as you 
say, it is a matter for consideration for you whether 
you prefer to keep your brother, or to lose him. If 
you love him very dearly, you will prefer the former 
alternative, and will bear patiently with his choice, 
for that love’s sake. 

Queen Mas.—Clean silver with plate powder or 
paste. Your writing is very neat. 

M. H.—A marble-cutter would be the best person to 
apply to. : 
Erni R.—You might try to wash them in tepid 
water, and hang up to dry, but we fear the workine 
of the cis wool is not stout enough to stand muc 

washing. 

A.C.—It would take up too much space on our 
Correspondents’ page. Your writing is pretty 
good, but ycu use tov soft a pen. 

Kars Nicktespy.—See “ My Work Basket’ and 
Madame Karger’s crochet articles in vol. i. 

Cut.tuxivGe.—Bridegroom is frem the Anglo-Saxon 
Lrydgriwna. Your writing is very good for four- 
teen years of age. 

A BKooxworm.—The letters “S. P. Q.R.” on the 
Roman standards meant ‘Senate and People of 
Rome.” “Scot”? means tribute, or tax. So, 
‘ Scot-free ” means tax free. Your other questions 
have been answered in the correspendence. It is 
considered more elegant to say, “enquire,” busit 
is allowable to say * inquire.” 

Mooneam.—Cricket is not, of courso, a game for 
girls, but in many instances, where they have 
brothers, itis only guodnatured to play with them, 
All such active exercise is very good for girls also, 
wre according to the doctors, have far too little 
of it. 

Wircu or MacnetTu.—Read “ Seasonable Dress, and 
how to make it.” Your writing is very poor. 
Take off your mittens when playing tho violin or 
piano, Write ‘ Violoncello.” Ladies sometimes 
play it now. 

A. L. R.—A servant should always obtain permission 
from her former mistress to refer her new mistress 
to her for a character. 

C. E. G.—If you cannet cure yourself of your bad 
habit, you had better beg someone who is much 
with you to stop you coutinually, directly you begin 
it, by some little sign, which you alone will under- 
stand. 

Enma.—We do not know of any method of keeping 
plants during the winter, in the way that you 
mention. Of course, if there be a severe frost, and 
no artificial heat, they must dis. 

Nesta Burcrs.—Perhaps a round head-comb would 
be better than a ribbon for your little sister’s hair. 
Your writing is most legible. 

Lity.—Bridesmaids in the winter might wear any 
pretty colour, trimmed with fur bands, to Jook 
seasonable. ‘The bride might wear a sealskin 
jacket if she preferred it, and gloves to match her 
dress and bonnet. 

Pyrerurum.—We do not think that the pieces you 
mention could be used to make paper, but we 
believe all such pieces are used for muking 
“ shoddy.” 

Feita.—lt is generally considercd advisable to cut 
oft the hair after severe illness, ‘‘ Nemesis’’ was 
the goddess of vengeance, in the Greck my- 
thology. Your writing is good and clean. 

Vic.—Cannot you obtain a few lessons? You would 
find it most difficult to paint in oils without them, 
though one of the many little shilling manuals 
might help you. Read some of the articles on 
painting in THe Girc’s Own Paper. 


‘May.—The “ Ingoldsby Legends ”? were written by 


the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, under the nume 
of Ingoldsby. 

Satomz V.—Can you not manage to hold back the 
angry word for 2 moment or two. ‘That moment 
of sclf-recollection, and a cry for help —“ Lord, 
keep thuu the door of my lips !”—will give you the 
victory. 

Sweer Srventeen.—The turned down correr of a 
visiting card means that it is intended for all the 
ladies in the house. You might ask any friend whe 
had given a very costly present if she would hike 
to have it returned; but it is supposed, of course, 
that the presents are given to you—not to yout 
intended husband and yourself jointly. 

Truk ro tHe Exp.—Many thanks for your enous 
aging and appreciative letter, You will 7a 
delightful children’s books at_the Religious Trac 
Society, 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

One wHo Wisues TO Wark in Wuire Some Dar 
1. Your letter has greatly interested us. We sha 
have a paper shortly on the failing which - 
deplore. Meanwhile, read your Bible, reflect “ne 
it, pray over it, and strive more and more to fo ns 
the example of Him who was so meek and eas 
Courage, friend! one so alive to her failings ae 
you are is on the fair way to mend. 2. The pe ; 
are often aided much better by encouraging Wor 
and kind acts than by giving them moncy. 


SO pera WARE 
9 SSS 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CONFLICT. 


WHILE poor old Philipart lay battling 
with the dread enemies, fever and de- 
lirium—a combat which needed all the 
reserve forces of his pure and abstemious 
life to give him even a chance of victory 
—the garden- plot, deserted by the 
watchful eyes and untiring hands of its 
master, was giving’ speedy signs of 
decay. 

‘Regularly parched up, it is,’”’ rumi- 
nated John Field, as he leaned on the 
fence which divided the plots. ‘‘ This 
heavy soil just plays ruination with 
the things, once the hot sun gets 
full on. He won’t beat me out o’ the 
. field this year, at any rate, at the rose 

show. I shall have a beauty or two, I 
reckon.”’ 

After an interval of watering, tying 
up, hoeing, &c., in his own ground, the 
man returned to the contemplation of 
his neighbour’s. 

‘‘He would have beat us all, though, 
if he had been about. My word, there’s 
a splendid Dubarri coming on—finer 
than ever; but they’re drooping, and a 
slug has been up that stem, or I’m mis- 
taken. Ah! well, he’s only himself to 
thank for it. But se doesn’t seem to 
think of that. never saw such a girl. 
Might be her best friend instead of—that 
proud as he was—turning up his nose. 
Ah! well, there, he won’t take the prize 
this year.”’ 

He lingered still; a feeling of pity for 
the neglected garden-plot seemed creep- 
ing into the man’s heart, mingled with 
thoughts of his daughter’s tender care 
of one who had put such a slight upon 
herself. 

‘‘Drat the weeds! how fast they do 
thrive !’’ he muttered, as he stooped 
and twitched up an obtrusive nettle 
already flaunting impudently from the 
hedge. 

‘‘They spread so fast, too. I should 
have ’em in my ground before I knew 
it,’ he said, as if excusing to himself 
his impulse of well-doing. 

“It zsa pity to see the poor things 
a drooping and dying, just for the want 
of a drop of water and a bit of shade. 
Another such a baking day as this will 
just about finish them.” 

Field went back a step or two as he 
left the garden to see that both gates 
were securely shut. 

‘“‘That brute of a pig would make 
short work of both plots if he got into 
either.” 

Susan met her father with a beaming 
face. 

‘‘T am so thankful, father,’’ she said, 
as heentered. ‘‘ Dr. Parsons says he’ll 
get over it, with God’s blessing; the 
fever turned last night, and he slept so, 
and he’s quite in his right mind; but, 
oh, so weak! But he will get round 
now with care and plenty of nourish- 
ment.’’ 

‘‘Ah! and where is that to come 
from ?’’ growled Field, as he ate his 
supper. ‘‘ Has Philipart told you where 
he keeps his store? He must have saved 
.money.”’ 

“J don’t know,’’ said the girl, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I have not seen any, 
only the few pence on the shelf the day 
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I went in first, and I don’t see where it 
could be hid—not in the cottage.’’ 
‘Oh! misers can always find a hiding- 
place.”’ 
‘*But I don’t think, father, that poor 





Mr. Philipart was ever a miser. He 
never was close with money till 
after: i 

“Ah! till after he drove Etienne 


away, you mean ?”’ 

Susan sighed, poor girl!—a tender 
little sigh, stifled ere it was heard. 

‘*How is he to get such plenty of 
nourishment as you say? I don’t see,” 
Field said. 

‘Dr. Parsons has been very good, he 
will not let him want for anything; and, 
then, there is the garden,’ the girl 
replied. 

‘Precious little he will make out of the 
garden this year,’’ rejoined her father. 
“Why it is regularly baking up, and, 
what with the birds and the drought, 
there won’t be much to show in the way 
of fruit or flowers.” 

‘* Dear! dear!’’ cried Susan, pitifully; 
‘it will half break the poor old man’s 
heart, it will; and he so wrapped up in 
his garden, too !’’ 

“Well now,’’ said Field, with some 
asperity, ‘‘ Task you, if the old French- 
man had not done as he did, would 
things be as they are? and is he not 
reaping the just deserts of his own 
act ?” 

“* Aye, father dear,’’ returned Susan, 
gently, as she rose to clear away the 
supper things; and as she passed her 
father’s chair she put her arm lovingly 
round his shoulder, ‘‘if we all reaped 
our just deserts, I am afraid we should 
be but badly off at times ; and it must 
be God’s goodness that spares us, 
don’t you think ?” 

“At any rate, child, I don't think 
you’ve much to fear. But give me my 
pipe here now, and don’t stay preach- 
ing to me.” 

John Field did not sleep so soundly as 
usual that night. More than once he 
had visions of that poor, neglected gar- 
den, with its drooping roses and the 
weeds springing up thickly on the un- 
trodden paths. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RESTORED. 


“TT is a blessing, Suzanne, to sit again 
at this window, and to feel the sweet 
fresh air and the sunshine once more.”’ 

The convalescent was sitting in his 
old cushioned chair by the open window 
of the little sitting-room. The summer 
sun came streaming in upon his wasted 
hands and the soft air fanned his pale 
cheeks, how grateful only those can tell 
who, like poor old Philipart, had pined 
during weeks of weary sickness in the 
solitude of his confined bedroom. 

‘‘ It is a blessing,’’ echoed the cheery 
voice of his young nurse, ‘‘Oh, I feel 
so thankful, Mr. Philipart, I could sing 
for joy. You will soon be able to get 
out a bit this lovely weather. Oh you 
must soon be quite strong! ”’ 

‘It would be pleasant in the gardens 
now, Suzanne. My poor garden! my 
poor little garden!’’ repeated the invalid. 
‘Oh! I so long to see it; but it will 


be quite dead and spoiled~my poo; 
garden !”’ 

‘‘Oh, you must not grieve about that » 
said Susan, trying to speak more cheer. 
fully than she felt, for she knew that 
next to his son the old Frenchman loved 
his garden. 

‘‘My dear flowers! they will haye 
languished and faded. Ah, they wil] 
be all perished for want of a little water! 
But I am thankful, my dear Suzanne: 
believe me, my good child, I am thank. 
ful and grateful, too. I am grateful to 
thee, my daughter.” 

He kissed the little hand which wag 
busy about the pillows at his shoulders, 
then he leaned back with closed eyes, 

‘*Susan, girl, here!’’ cried a loud 
voice. 

Susan ran to the door. 
stood there. 

‘*Well, how is the old gentleman to- 
day?’’ Field spoke in a tone which he 
in vain attempted to make ungenial. 
He was evidently in good spirits, and 
he held something in his hand covere¢ 
with a clean linen cloth. 

‘‘ Oh, father, he is getting on nicely, 
thank you! He is up to-day for the 
first time. ‘Won't you come in and see 


Her father 


him ?”’ 
‘“Not I! I haven’t a moment to 
spare. There will be a row between me 


and that old Barmby yet! Twice to-day 
I have chivied that brute of a pig out of 
the plots. But, look here! Would the 
old gentlernan fancy anything in this 
way, think ye ?”’ 

Field drew away the cloth and dis- 
closed a bunch of fine ripe grapes, the 
bloom on which was a picture in itseif 
almost too beautiful to disturb, though 
the mouth watered at the sight. 

‘‘QOh, father dear, what a delicious 
treat for him! Why, wherever did you 
get them? It was not a minute ago 
that I was wishing in my own mind | 
could but get sucha thingas a few—" 

‘ There, there, don’t stand chattering, 
but take them in, and mind—not a word 
about where they come from !”’ 

‘Well, but father! I don’t know— 
why, who gave them to you ?”’ 

“Never you mind! I hope he'll 
enjoy them, that’s all. There's more 
where they came from; but never you 
mind. It’s the flower show to-morrow, 
you know,’’ Field called in a louder 
tone, as Susan turned to enter the 
house. 

She looked back quickly, and shook 
her head, putting her finger to her lip 
with a warning gesture. But the invalid 
had caught the words. 

‘Ay, the show to-morrow,” he said, 
sadly, as she entered. ‘1 had_fot 
gotten—I had lost all count of time; 
and it is the flower show! My poo 
Dubarri, my dear Chrétienne Jaune; 
they will be all perished !’’ 

“Never mind, Mr. Philipart, do no 
think of them,’’ said Susan, cheerily: 
‘See what my father has just brought 
you. Just what I was wishing you ha 
this morning when your lips were $0 
parched. Aren’t they real beauties’ 

‘But they are like to my own? 
exclaimed old Philipart, eagerly, 
with trembling hands, he received the 
welcome fruit. 
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“They are! they are!’’ he cried out, 
vehemently, as he tasted the grapes. 
“JT could swear to the bloom, to the 
’ flavour, to the leaf. Oh, Suzanne! they 
are my own beautiful St. Girons. I 
believed my vine to be dead—perished, 
Suzanne; but these are my own fruit, I 
am certain.” 

The old man’s eyes sparkled and his 
cheek flushed as he gazed with looks of 
positive affection on the purple bunch, 
and handled it with tenderness that 
seemed to grudge even the gratification 
of his longing appetite. 

Susan heard his words with amaze- 
ment, then she recalled certain signifi- 
cant phases in her father’s demeanour 
of late. 

In truth, John Field had grown re- 
markably tolerant, for him. He appeared 
to have found more demand upon his 
time at the plots, had even taken to 
going out at sunrise and working some 
hours before breakfast, when he would 
return home beaming with a_half- 
suppressed exultation, attributable. so 
his daughter had supposed, to the 
success of his roses and the prospect of 
a complete triumph over all rivals. 
But now she began to form other con- 
jectures, which, however, were far from 
arriving fully at the truth. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


‘-A TALK ABOUT THE CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Ir was the prettiest and daintiest of rooms 
in which Aunt Mercy was sitting—Aunt 
Mercy, as everyone called her, perhaps because 
her name of Miss Cross was so ludicrously 
unsuitable. Her house was the centre for all 
the girls of the neighbourhood, who used 
to come to leam new patterns of fancy- 
work and tell all their little troubles and 
receive cordial sympathy and very good advice. 
Aunt Mercy was alone now ia ‘the large airy 
drawing-room with its French windows open- 
ing on a pretty lawn that rippled away 
between arbutus and laurel and lost itself in a 
green path under an arch of roses. The furni- 
ture was by no means “high art”; the walls 
were covered with a light paper, panelled 
cut with a French design of birds and 
Toses, and the carpet and_all the cosy chairs 
and little tables, covered with knick-nacks, 
had stood there from a date long prior to the 
Present style of dull greens and straight- 
legged furniture. But the whole struck an 
observer as refined and graceful and suited to 
the mistress of the place. 

It was a charming summer day, and she sat 
by one of _the open windows, knitting. She 
was of middle age, rather too rosy, rather too 
Stout for elegance, with a comical zez retroussé 
and considerable humour lurking in the corners 
of her mouth; a little white cap covered her 
greyish hair, and yet, though all about her 
‘as so simple and plain, she wore a happy, 
‘emlortable look, which explained why May 

Ider used to call her “ the fairy godmother.” 

A tap at the door raised Aunt Mercy’s 
cyes from her work and preceded the entrance 
0 that very May Alder, a tall, brisk girl, with 
Sparkling brown eyes and a look of general 
Capability, 
ee hee morning, dear Aunt Mercy. I have 
; ugnt Janet Ray with me, for we want to 

onsult you about a little plan.” 

: nat Ray,a smaller, older girl than May, with 
mewhat troubled, shy look, came up behind 
velier companion, as if she almost doubted 


her welcome. That was warm enough and 
ready enough, however, and the girls were soon 
seated opposite their older friend, May ex- 
plaining and chattering for them both. 

““Now, you see, Aunt Mercy, this is my 
idea, I am, as you know, a very idle girl, and 
am forgetting all I ever learned as fast as 
possible ; and poor Janet, who is so busy and 
good, teaching those horrid little Morrises 
for a mere nothing, would be glad to improve 
herself, so as to take a situation of a superior 
sort. Weshould both like to study; but in 
this out-of-the-way place we do not know how 
to set about it nor what is best to do. We 
have both a fancy to try for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations, but we know nothing 
whatever about them, and as you know every- 
thing, Aunt Mercy, we have come to you for 
advice and information.” 

Janet Ray put in a timid “We know so 
very little about it. I am afraid the work is 
quite beyond me.” 

Aunt Mercy put down her work, smiling, 
and, leaning over to a writing-table which stood 
near, she took some papers from a drawer. 

«You are : iways so keen with your new 
plans, May,’’ she said, “that the wonder is 
that you carry them out as often as you do. 
But I am not sure if you have counted the 
cost in this instance. Going in for an exami- 
nation in good earnest means declining many 
an invitation to lawn tennis and afternoon tea; 
many a piece of self-denial when a charming 
new book comes from the library.” 

“You don’t mean that one must do zathing 
but study for months and months!” said May, 
rather dismayed. 

“By no means. Home duties; and even 
social duties, need not be neglected; but a 
girl reading for an examination cannot give so 
many hours a day to tennis and visiting as 
some seem to consider necessary.” 

‘““As for me,” said Janet, ‘*I fear you 
will say I have neither time nor ability for it.” 
She spoke despondingly. 

“No, no,” said Aunt Mercy, cheerily. 
“For you the certificate would have a real 
practical utility, and, I may say, a money 
value, which is not to be despised. Tor May 
it would probably be solely a moral and 
intellectual discipline. But I should advise 
you, by all means, to make time for the work, 
and you can do it with more ease if you teach 
your pupils the very subjects you have to 
study.” 

«They are so small and such stupid little 
people.” 

«All the better. The more need you have 
to explain and illustrate your subject, the 
better you are forced to learn it.” 

‘© Will you tell us the rules of the examina- 
tion, please ?”’ said May. 

“Here they are in this paper, which is 
called the syllabus. If you want one, write 
to the Rev. G. F. Browne, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, enclosing a halfpenny 
stamp for postage. By the way, I only speak 
now of the higher cxamination for students 
over eighteen. The junior, for those under 
sixteen—and the senior, for those under eigh- 
teen, are in December, and neither would suit 

ur age.” 

*‘T should like to know the rules of those 
examinations, however, for a girl of my 
acquaintance,”’ observed May. 

“You can get the syllabus at the same 
address ; you will find the subjects differ from 
those set for the higher cxaminations and, I 
think, the work is required to be rather more 
exact because from older students a wider 
grasp of the subject is demanded.” 

“‘Our examination is in the summer, is it 
not ?” asked May. 

‘The next begins on Monday, June 2oth, 
1881, and is open to all who have completed 
the age of eighteen before July Ist, 1881. The 
fee is £2.” 
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“To whom is it paid 2?” 

“You send it up with the form which you 
must fill in to request admission, and this you 
can get from the secretary of the local centre 
which you choose. Here in the syllabus is a 
list of all local centres and the address of the 
secretary for each.” 

“‘ Will you tell us the subjects in which one 
is obliged to pass ?” 

“You mean you wish to know with how little 
work you may gain a certificate. Lazy May!” 

May laughed. 

“ Well, not exactly. I only mean that the 
less I do the more chance there is of my doing 
it correctly.” 

‘“‘And without correctness in your work you 
cannot possibly pass. Well, for an ordinary cer- 
tificate, you must satisfy the examiners in group 
A.and inelementary arithmetic and in two other 
groups. Group A consists of English history, 
comprising (for 1881) a general knowledge 
of the whole subject, with special information 
on the century from 1715 to 1815—that is, to 
the Battle of Waterloo. Also English litera- 
ture, comprising Shakespeare’s ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
Pope’s ‘Satires and Epistles,’ and Burke’s 
‘Thoughts on the Present Discontents,’ and 
the ‘Two Speeches on America.’ For honours, 
a knowledge of early history, or an essay on 
the general literature of England, especially of 
the eighteenth century, is required.” 

“You said one must also pass in two othcr 
groups ; what are they?” asked Janet. 

“You may make a selection from group B, 
languages ancient and modern; group C, 
higher arithmetic and mathematics, &c.; 
group D, political economy, logic, and the 
constitutional history of England; group KE, 
natural science; group F, music; and group 
R, religious knowledge.” . 

‘J should like to take religious knowledge, 
certainly,” said Janet. 

“JT am glad to hear you say so,” replied 
Aunt Mercy, “for the work seems to me 
utterly unconsecrated if a girl rejects "the 
highest study of all because it is not necessary 
for the certificate. Of course, in the case 
of Jews, or those whose parents abjure any 
essential point of our faith, the case is differ- 
ent; but for girls professing to be Christians, 
the study which alone can elevate the soul 
should surely go hand in hand with that which 
elevates the mind.” 

‘What are the subjects in religious know- 
ledge this year ?” 

“Kings 1 and 2; Psalms xiii. to Ixxii; St. 
Luke’s Gospel, II. Corinthians and Acts xx to 
end. Credit is given for a knowledge of the 
Greek. Also it is required to study two out 
of the three following :—Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ 
introduction and part ii; Hooker’s ‘ Kc- 
clesiastical Polity,’ book 5, paragraphs 50 to 
68; and Paley’s ‘Hore Paulinz,’ chapters 
I, and 6 to 16.” 

“These last works sound very dry,” said 
May. 

“They are not amusing, certainly, but 
deeply interesting in a literary point of view ; 
and in regard to theology they give a stead- 
fast hold on many points of faith which all 
—women, especially—are too apt to miss.” 

‘«« And then one could take French or Ger- 
man for the other subject.” 

“Yes, A good grammatical grasp of the 
language and power to translate it are 
essential.” 

“But if one has not time to work up all 
these subjects, may one not go in for the 
examination at all ?” 

“Yes. The syndicate, or committee who 
manage these affairs, have mercifully decreed 
of late years that one may go in for group A. 
(history and literature) and arithmetic alone, 
and take the other subjects in succeeding years, 
to accumulate for a certificate.” 

‘That would suit me best,” said Janet ; 
‘for after lessons are over I have generally a 
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headache which T never lose till I have had a 
walk, thus I have only about two hours in the 
day which I can reckon on for study.” 

“T think, after all, I would rather take all 
the subjects for a certificate at once,” remarked 
May, ‘‘so as to force my lazy self to work. 
But, Aunt Mercy, ow is one to study? I 
never worked at school, to my shame be it 
said, and how am I to begin now? I fear I 
should not know how to set about it.” 

‘*T cannot give you exhaustive directions at 
one sitting, May; but, generally speaking, 
I may say that each group should be taken 
in its separate component parts, one by one ; 
as, for instance, each reign in history, each 
book set ir. literature (and in the latter let me 
add that knowledge of grammar and analysis 
are included), First read 2ach, then make an 
abstract of it, adding notes on every obscure 
point, obsolete word, remarkable expression, 
&c. And then, if you caa, get someone to 
set you a paper of questions on it.” 

«You are the only one who can or will do 
it for us, Aunt Mercy.” 

“‘T fear, with however good a will, I have 
neither power nor time. You can learn by 
correspondence from Cambridge professors, 
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for which purpose write to Mrs. Peile, 
Trumpington, Cambridge; or from ladies 
authorised for the work, whose addresses 
you will get from Miss A. Shore, Orchard 
Poyle, Taplow, Maidenhead. If you cannot 
afford or do not wish for this help, all I can 
say is, set the best questions you can for one 
another. There are, indeed, books of ques- 
tions to be had, but the living teacher is so 
much better as a flint to strike sparks from the 
steel of your memory that I strongly advise 
the ‘co-operative system” of teaching one 
another.” 

‘‘ Are there any prizes to encourage us ?” 

“Yes, several; but especially valuable 
scholarships. For these, I refer you to the 
syllabus which, of course, you will get from 
Mr. Browne if you think seriously of going 
in for the work. All I can say is, begdz 
to study early. Do not think two or three 
months will suffice; and, above all, do not 
think because you did sums pretty well at 
school that you can pass in arithmetic without 
further study. More girls fail in arithmetic 
than in any subject, and even some who pass 
with distinction in other respects. All the 
newest and best methods are required ; and in 
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THE following morning May was again 
seated on Aunt ’Lizbeth’s lap in the bee- 


hive chair. It 


pleased Uncle Laban and 


comforted his wife to see her there. 


fasted at peep of day, and 
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this subject, if in no other, I advise yoy to 
have a teacher.” 

“You told us what was necessary to obtain ay 
ordinary certificate. Is there another kind?” 

“Yes, the honour certificate, which is gained 
by those who also obtain a first or second class 
in two of the groups other than group A.” 

May rose and gave herself a little stretch, 

“Well, Aunt Mercy, best thanks,” gh 
said. ‘My brain feels like a sponge quite 
full of water, so much valuable information 
have I taken in. I don’t suppose I shalj 
retain it, but one practical resolution remains 
—namely, to send for the syllabus. Come 
Janet, poor Aunt Mercy looks quite exhausted, 
let us leave her in peace, more especially as | 
see visitors coming up the walk.” 

“‘T hope I may have given some informa. 
tion which will be useful to you, my industrioys 
Janet, at any rate,’’ said Aunt Mercy. 

“Tam sure you have. I feel more courage 
about the matter now,” answered Janet Ray; 
‘and in these days no governess can get on, 
or perhaps ought to get on, unless she can 
bear the test of an examination.” 

The visitors here entered, and the gir's left, 
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**¢T AM SORRY IF I WAS NAUGHTY,’ SHE SAID.” 
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with them at Tygwyn, or White House, 
for a few days at least, saying that she 
was sure she was not well. The young 
people put it to May to decide. It was 
long before they could draw forth any 
kind of answer, for she appeared to be 
weighing the pros and cons in an un- 
naturally wise manner. She had pre- 
viously been examining the room, and 
certainly that alone might have induced 
her to decide in favour of Aunt ’Lizbeth. 
The walls were covered with ornaments, 
and there was quite a handsome look- 
ing-glass over the mantelpiece. The 
pictorial history of Joseph and his 
brethren adorned the 1oom, coloured 
and gorgeously framed, and beneath the 
print which represented the fraternal 
reconciliation, stood the harmonium of 
which Leah had spoken. But all this 
did not attract May so much as did a 
variety of children’s toys, which were 
suspended to the walls and window 
frames in various fashions. There was 
an array of tiny, glittering spoons on 
cne side, a wooden horse on another, 
a wee shelf covered with miniature 
crockeryware on a third, and, crowning 
plory, a doll in full dress on a fourth. 
It was on this that May’s eyes 
rested longest, and Aunt’ Lizbeth sighed 
as she perceived it, and murmured, 
“ Gwen annwyl!” or “ darling Gwen ;”’ 
for all these treasures, so beautiful in 
the sight of the living May, had be- 
longed to cousins now in heaven. 

‘Will you stay with us, my fairy 
queen?’’ asked Meredith, seeing at 
what she was gazing. 

She slipped off her aunt’s lap and 
wert to him, 

‘Put Terpsichore up there,’’ she 
whispered, pointing to ‘the doll in full 
dress, ‘‘and then she will have com- 
pany. What is that doll’s name ?’’ 

‘‘Gwenny, I think,’’ replied Meredith. 

“Then she can talk to Gwenny, and I 
will go back to great-grandfather and 
old Peggy.” . 

She drew Terpsichore carefully from 
her pocket and ‘placed it in Meredith’s 
hands, still pointing to the doll on the 
wall. He and Rachel rose at once, and 
managed to fasten the dolls side by side. 
May watched the proceedings with a 
whispered ‘* Don’t prick her, don’t hurt 
her,” and then, with a strong effort to 
restrain a sob, went back to Aunt 
Lizbeth. 

“You won’t burn her?’ she said, 
with a little shudder, glancing at Laban. 
_, she is safe here, my pretty one. 
“ere 1S a penny to console thee,’’ re- 
plied Uncle Laban, with a smile and a 
sigh, and as soon as breakfast was over 
Ae took her back to Derwen Fach. 

They found the old people much per- 
plexed. Eyan had acknowledged that 
he had been hasty, though he still held 
‘o bis opinion that every trace of her 
art life should be removed from the 

Peggy grieved in silence over the 
Wreath, which she had much admired. 

I miss her dreadfully,’’ she said, in 
an aggrieved tone. ‘ She was beginning 
to be quite useful,’? 

; ust as she spoke, May walked in. 
© approached her grandparents ner- 

ously, 


“I am sorry if I was naughty,’’ she 
said; ‘‘so is cousin Meredith. Terpsi- 
chore won’t come back. She is going 
to stay with a friend because she is afraid 
of the fire.’’ 

Evan sat down upon the settle, drew 
May between his knees, and kissed her. 
He muttered a few words to the effect 
that she was a good child, but that she 
must still have her hair brushed smooth, 
and then left her alone with Peggy, who 
began to question her concerning the 
past evening. But her Welsh was un- 
equal to the occasion, and she could only 
reply bya succession of nods and shakes 
of the head. 

Evan met Laban, who had stood out- 
side the house to watch the interview 
between May and his father. 

‘Where is Meredith? Why didn’t 


-he bring the child back,’’ asked Evan. 


‘He has just gone to bed, father. It 
was his turn up last night.’’ 

‘“‘He went home with Miss Edith; 
she told me so; staying outside my gate 
like a coward, while she ran in to let us 
know the child was safe with you. He 
must have been late for the pit. Take 
a care, Laban, or he will turn out 
ill.?? 

“‘T hope not, father. He is high- 
spirited, and likes roaming about above 
ground better than work below; and [ 
don’t wonder. He is all for his books, 
besides, and reads everything he can get 
hold of.’’ 

Evan made no allusion to the incident 
of the previous evening, and father and 
son separated to pursue their various 
occupations. 

May, meanwhile, busied herself about 
many matters that she had watched her 
grandmother perform; amongst them 
she took upon herself to lay the 
cloth while Peggy was in the dairy, 
and the old woman pointed out to 
Evan, with pride, the neatness and 
precision she had shown in the act. 
He said that she was quick enough of 
apprehension and imitation, and could 
now be trained into a useful woman. 
‘‘ But,’’ he added, ‘‘ you must wash and 
brush and comb her hair first.’’ 

Accordingly, when the dinner was 
over and the house tidied up, Peggy 
placed a good-sized brown pan before 
the fire, filled it with warm water, and 
gave May to understand her head was 
to be washed. This was a proceeding 
to which she had been accustomed all 
her life, so she enveloped herself in a 
large flannel apron, and began the 
operation herself. Peggy assisted as 
well as she could, but, being short of 
breath and stout of body, she soon 
gladly relinquished the task to May, 
who soaped and soused the offending 
hair as if she enjoyed it. This first 
process over, she seated herself on her 
little stool before the fire at her grand- 
mother’s knees, and allowed her to rub 
it with a rough cloth. It was not long 
in drying, and, to Peggy’s dismay, the 
delicate threads bristled more and more. 
Evan came in, and this fact was pointed 
out ‘to him; indeed, it was only too 
apparent there in the firelight. May 
submitted to the brushing and combing 
process with Spartan firmness; but the 
more Peggy brushed the more wig-like 
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rose the hair, and each tooth of the 
comb only broke a golden link. 

‘* Just as well try to comb out a skein 
of tangled thread,’’ said Peggy, throw: 
ing down her implements in a pet. 

‘Let it alone, woman. Let it alone. 
The child is right; it was born so,’ 
cried Evan, 

‘‘Mamma washed it every morning,”’ 
sighed May. ‘It won’t be smooth like 
other little girls’ hair. I wish it would. 
Terpsichore’s is.’ She looked wistfully 
at her grandfather, who turned quickly 
away, and told his wife he was ready for 
his tea. 

But when the meal was prepared, he 
was not slow to perceive that May did 
not eat, and that she looked weary and 
listless. This made him uneasy, and he 
asked her how she was more than once. 

‘‘Quite well, please, great-grand- 
father,’’ she replied, with a melancholy 
shake of the head, which Evan took 
for a reproach, though it was not meant 
as such. Before tea was over Miss 
Richards and her sisters, Edith and 
Sophy, came in. May’s face brightened 
up, and she was soon at Edith’s side, 
who had brought her a coloured picture 
to replace her doll. 

The elders were soon in earnest con- 
versation, for Miss Richards had come 
to consult Evan about a matter of 
general interest. It had been long in 
contemplation to build a commodious 
room, or sort of school-church, near 
Derwen Fawr, that should serve not only 
for a general schoolroom, but for religious 
services, an institute, and place of 
meeting for the neighbourhood generally. 
The distance of the parish church was 
too often an excuse for the non-attend- 
ance of the people, and it was hoped 
and believed that a suitable building 
within easy reach might attract them to 
spend their evenings profitably in read- 
ing, practise of part-singing, lectures, 
and religious instruction, instead of 
wasting time, and money, and health 
in the alehouse. The lord of the manor 
had just written to Mr. Richards to 
promise him the land for this building, 
and Miss Richards had come to tell 
Evan the good news. She was her 
father’s factotum, and opened and 
answered his letters during his frequent 
absences from home. He had shares in 
mines and quarries in different parts of 
Wales, and was, therefore, not so much 
at Derwen Fach as his wife and children 
wished. Laban acted as his overseer, 
and was, like his father, a person of 
importance in the district. 

‘* We have now only to set to work to 
collect the money for the building,” 
said Miss Richards, when the question 
of the land had been discussed. 

‘We must have it in hand before we 
begin. I’m for ‘counting the cost.’ 
The parsons are too apt to get into 
debt,’’ remarked oracular Evan. 

‘* But they work in faith ; why cannot 
we ?’’ asked Edith, who was all for 
sending at once for architect, masons, 
and carpenters, and beginning the work. 

‘We must have an estimate first, 
Miss Edith; then we shall know how 
much money we want. But we can, at 
least, begin to collect from the neigh- 
keurs,’’ said Evan. 
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May had been listening intently to 
this conversation, understanding little 
or nothing. But when Edith spoke she 
looked into her face so inquiringly that 
Edith explained to her in English what 
had passed. 

‘“‘ And we shall have newspapers and 
Magazines and books and tea and 
coffee, if we can, and a harmonium, and 
I don’t know what besides, if only we 
can get the money! and Meredith as 
secretary,’’ she said, rapidly. 

‘* And religious services, at which the 
vicar will assist when he can,’’ added 
Evan. 

“And the study of Holy Scripture,’’ 
supplemented Miss Richards. 

‘‘ And all sorts of treats,’’ put in Miss 
Sophy, who was of a more volatile turn 
of mind than her sisters. 

May’s hand was fumbling in her little 
pocket. She drew forth something 
which she slipped shyly into LKdith’s 
hand, with the words, ‘‘ To help to make 
the big room.’’ It was the penny Uncle 
faban had given her that morning. 

‘Our first subscription!’’ exclaimed 
Edith, holding it up. ‘We will put it 
under the foundation-stone,’’ and then, 
while the others were commenting on 
this graceful action, she kissed the 
abashed child. ‘How cold she is!” 
-\nd all of a tremble. Peggy, she can- 
not be well,’’ she added, in Welsh. 

‘That is just what I have been think- 
ing, for she has scarcely touched her 
read and milk,’’ returned Evan, whose 
best feelings were aroused by May’s 
little donation. 

Mdith led her to the fire and tried to 
warm her, but she shivered so per- 
ceptibly that she found it of no 
avail. 

“ She took cold last night, I dare say,”’ 
remarked Peggy, ‘‘and I'll warrant this 
head-washing has finished it.’’ 

This was a thrust at Evan, against 
whose somewhat arbitrary commands 
she would have occasionally rebelled if 
she could; but she was too obedient a 
wife, and had too wholesome a fear of 
her husband, to do so openly. He 
understood her, however. 

“Yam afraid I was hasty,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Make the child a posset and let her go 
to bed.” 

While this passed, Miss Edith was 
asking May if her head ached, and 
being informed, in confidential whispers, 
that it did. 

‘‘Do you think Terpsichore’s aches 
too ?’’ enquired May. 

‘‘]am quite sure it does not; and 
yours will be well to-morrow if you will 
take a dose that I will bring you,’’ re- 
plied Edith, rising and telling Peggy 
that she was sure a few spoonfuls of her 
mother’s pick-me-up would be more 
efficacious than a posset. 

The young ladies took their departure, 
after each had fondled May in her own 
particular manner. The child looked 
wistfully after them, but said never a 
word. 

‘‘T wish George was here,’’ said Evan, 
rubbing his head. 

George was one of Evan’s many 
descendaats, who was a young doctor, 
and was likely to come to reside in the 
neigubourhood, Mr. Richards haying 
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offered him the post of surgeon to his 
miners. 

‘‘Mrs. Richards is better than an oaf 
of a boy like George,’’ responded Peggy, 
who was feeling irritable, and who was 
helping the still trembling May to un- 
dress by the fire. 

Mrs. Richards was, indeed, as good 
as a medical man, for she had made 
micdicine a study with a view to helping 
the poor, when female M.D’s. were un- 
heard of. It was to her, principally, 
that her daughters owed their useful 
education, and it was she who had early 
inculcated into their minds that they 
could find scope for all their energies in 
the sphere in which they were born. 
She said they had only to look around 
them, and they would find plenty of ex- 
traneous work; while, at home, they 
were the greatest comforts and helps to 
their father and herself. 

She returned with Edith to see May. 
They found the child in bed, covered up, 
as it would seem, with all the clothing 
the house contained, Peggy’s scarlet 
cloak on the top of it. 

‘She is very feverish, in spite of the 


’ shivers,’’ said Mrs. Richards; ‘‘ and we 


must take off all this heap of clothes. 
I think you may venture to give her the 
effervescent dose, Edith.’’ 

May was caressing Edith’s hand much 
as she was accustomed to do her doll; 
but she let it go, and obediently swal- 
lowed the not unpleasant medicine her 
friends had brought her. Mrs. Richards 
thought that old Peggy should have 
some younger person with her, and 
Edith asked to be allowed to remain 
until May fell asleep. The request was 
granted, and Edith seated herself by the 
crib. But May was far too restless and 
excited to sleep. All the events that 
had been crowded into her young life 
during the last two or three months, 
which had culminated in that of the 
previous evening, had overpowered the 
silent, self-contained child, and resulted 
in an attack of fever. By degrees the 


pale, wan, little face grew flushed, and 
the limbs burning, while the restless 
head, with its offending golden hair, 
tossed hither and thither on the snow- 
white pillow. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“ My DEAR MADGE,—You will be surprised 
to have another letter from me so soon afler 
the last. But it has occurred to me that, as 
you have always been at school hitherto at 
this time of year, you may not know exactly 
how to arrange for your Christmas prepara. 
tions. It seems very early to begin to talk 
about Christmas on the ioth of November, 
does it not? But having only yourself and 
one rather inefficient helper (as I fear Betsy 
will prove) to depend on, you must allow 
yourself plenty of time. 

‘There will not be very much to do by 
way of preparation in our little home, as you 
may imagine, but last year I was quite busy 
about this time. I suppose you have already 
put away most of the summer things, curtains, 
linen sheets, &c.? I generally begin that 
the first week in November, as it takes a long 
while to look over and mend each article 
before putting it away. I hope you remem- 
bered my advice to have all the curtains and 
other things which are usually starched rough 
dried before the winter, as they are apt to 
become rotten if laid by starched. 

“The next step in my preparations was to 
look over the inventory of glass and china, 
replacing the missing articles, so as to start 
with my list complete for the next year. And 
I generally found that the sets of pudding: 
cloths, and sometimes knife, glass, and tea- 
cloths wanted renewing. Should you have to 
buy new ones, be sure you get them stamped, 
‘Glass,’ ‘ Tea,’ and so on, according to their 
use. They are sold at most good linen- 
drapers’ now. If too dear, mark them vr 
plainly yourself, and be sure that Betsy 
keeps each to its own proper use. It is a 
curious phase in the character of some servatls 
the fondness they have for using one cloth for 
all sorts of purposes, but the habit is alwavs 
slovenly, and often disgusting, and should 
never be allowed. 

“Then the cooking utensils ought to be 
inspected. If you do not know exactly what 
you have, I advise you to hold a grand parade 
in the kitchen some leisure morning. I fear 
forgot to give you the inventory I made last 
year, so perhaps the easiest way for you to 
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ascertain if you have all that is necessary will 
be for me.to send you a list of what I think 
requisite for a household of our size and 
means. Dearme! I must leave off talking 
about ‘our household,’ as if I still belonged 
to it, but it is so difficult to get out of the old 
way all at_once. I actually signed my name 
‘Joanna Colville’ yesterday ina letter to 
Arthur’s mother, and did not discover what I 
had done: till the letter was posted.. Well, 
now for the list. “Two frying-pans, one large, 
and one small for’ fish; four saucepans of 
different sizes, including, an enamelled one; a 
colander; one chopper; one: small meat saw; 
one gravy strainer; one suet chopper; one 
toast fork ; one egg-whisk ; one dozen skewers, 
different sizes; one fish kettle (for any extra- 
sized. fish, particularly turbot, you can hire a 
kettle from the fishmonger); one preserving 
pan; one bread grater; one nutmeg grater ; 
pestle and mortar; mincing machine ; kettle; 
one flour and one sugar dredger; pasteboard 
and rolling pin; chopping-board; salt-box; 
one funnel; spice-box; one dozen patty pans ; 
two tartlet pans; meat jack and appur- 
tenances; one large and one small cake tin; 
two wooden spoons; one baking tin; one 
paste cutter; one hair sieve; two wire covers 
(to. protect meat from flies); one bread pan; 
four pudding basins; a set of six pie dishes ; 
one jelly mould; one salt cellar; one pepper 
pot; one mustard pot; weights and scales; one 
lish slice ; one egg slice ; one flour pan or box. 

“This sounds a long list, but I have put 
down nothing but what is really necessary, and 
there are many other little contrivances which 
vou would find very useful, but which I re- 
irain from mentioning as being outside the 
pale of absolute necessity. 

“Tf your enamelled saucepans are worn out, 
get the common brown. earthenware instead of 
them ; unfortunately the largest size they sell 
atmost china shops is only three pints, or I 
sould recommend you to use them for all 
cooking purposes; but that size is large 
cnough for most purposes for which you gene- 
rally use the enamelled pans, and the earthen- 
ware isincomparably superior in many respects; 
besides their cheapness (the quart size can be 
bought anywhere for one shilling and four- 
pence, often for less); they are easy to keep 
clean, and do not allow the contents to bum 
So easily as iron, 

‘While on the subject of saucepans, I 
must say a word about cleaning them. 
You say you do not like cooking much your- 
self, because ‘saucepans are such dirty 
things,’ which remark gives me the impres- 
sion that Betsy does not look after them 
Properly, Saucepans need not be dirty 
things if properly kept, but you must see that 
they are washed directly they are done with, 
and upon no account allow them to be put 
away dirty from one day’s use, to be cleaned 
the next. Have them well scrubbed with 
your saucepan brush, and occasionally some 
silver sand, and if you do not wish to run the 
risk of getting the next thing cooked in them 
spcilt and burnt, be careful that all the soot 
on the outside is well brushed off too. When 
they are washed, stand them before the fire 
for a few minutes to get thoroughly dry inside, 
before putting away, to prevent rust. 

“If at any time Betsy is too busy to 
thoroughly wash the saucepan at once, let her 
fill it with hot water, and leave it on the fire 
to boil till she can attend to it ; or sometimes, 
if its contents have not been at all greasy, she 
Shovld pour off the water, after it has well 
boiled up, and wipe the pan round with a 
cloth, when it may be put away safely. The 
frying-pan should not be scrubbed, as that 
Would roughen the bottom and cause the con- 
tents to burn; it should be washed in hot 
water with a little soda in it, and if done 

efore the pan has cooled there will be no 
difficulty i wiping it clean with a cloth. 


‘“* Always make a rule of clearing up as you 
go on; it is a habit you will soon acquire, and 
which will save you a world of trouble. It is 
quite as easy to put a thing in its proper place 
when done with as to keep moving it about 
to make room for fresh requisites. 

“You will, perhaps, wonder what the chim- 
ney-brush is tor? I know there was one in 
the back-kitchen when I left home, but I do 
not think I explained its use to you. I was 
reminded of it this morning by a great com- 
motion next door; their kitchen chimney had 
taken fire, and alarmed them all very much. 
It was entirely owing to negligence in allowing 
the chimney to get blocked with soot, so I 
determined to send you a word of caution, 
lest you should meet with a similar disaster. 
Once a week, or even oftener if you are having 
much cooking, you should instruct Betsy to 
sweep away the soot in the chimney, as far 
up as she can reach, with the brush provided 
on purpose. Your parlour chimney, and all 
others with registers which are much used, 
will require doing oftener, as the soot collects 
and catches fire so very quickly round the 
register. 

“When all these matters are looked to, and 
put to rights, it will leave you a little breathing 
time before beginning the mince-meat and 
Christmas puddings. You will find such 
minute directions for both of these in the 
cookery book that I need say nothing about 
them, but will only suggest that you begin in 
good time, first stoning the raisins, because if 
anything should hinder you from finishing off 
quickly, these will keep quite well for a 
little while after stoning in a covered jar, 
while if you began with the other ingredients 
and were hindered from mixing them quickly 
the mince-meat would be spoilt. 

“One word more, dear Madge, before 
closing. I hope you understood what I meant 
in my last letter about Tom and Dick. I 
have been afraid since I wrote it lest I had 
not explained clearly. 

“What I think you should aim at is, not 
to have to ¢e/Z them to do this or that, but to 
have such a good influence over them that a 
hint will be enough. And until you have 
acquired this influence I think you should 
ask rather than order them to do what you 
wish ; boys are generally quite willing to oblige 
others, if asked politely, but they naturally 
resent being told peremptorily to do anything, 
particularly by one so nearly of their own age, 
and their faults are from want of thought, not 
want of will. You will find that love works 
wonders. Take the words of the Bible for your 
motto : ‘ Love as brethren, be pitiful, be cour- 
teous,’ even to young brothers. Above all, do 
not lose your temper, for all boys (and girls, too) 
feel they have the best of the argument if they 
succeed in ruffling the temper of their elders. 

*‘Do not be offended at my speaking so 
plainly, I appreciate your difficulties, and 
know that it is no easy task to keep order 
without giving any cause for offence to boys 
gifted with.so large a share of mischief and 
good spirits as ours are; but be assured, dear 
Madge, that in your efforts you will always 
have the sympathy of your loving sister, 

‘JOANNA HELLIER.” 


“*P.S.—I must tell youthat in a letter a day 
or two ago father spoke of your management 
with the highest praise, and you know he 
never says anything like that unless he feels 
it very strongly.” ‘ 

The chiily days at the end of October were 
over, and November had set in damp and cold, 
proclaiming that the very threshold of winter 


was reached. A. week or so before Margaret 


had performed the task of-putting away all the 
now cast-off summer garments,:and had pre- 
pared the household for the approach of winter 
by getting out the warm clothing. This: piece 
of work had been anticipated with some trepi- 


‘the point, when her sister’s 
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dation, and it did truly seem to be a formid- 
able undertaking. 

There were two boxes amongst the winter 
stores which Margaret approached with some. 
curiosity. They contained some of her father’s 
and brothers’ winter flannels, and her own fur 
jacket, muff, and. so forth!:’.She had been at 
home the previous spring for a day or two, in 
consequence of sickness in the school, and in 
helping her sister to pack these. things away 
there had been some discussion as to the best 
means for preventing moths, with which they 
were a good deal troubled. 

“T am going to try something new this 
year, Madge. I cannot bear the smell of 
camphor, and Arthur says that bitter apple or 
laventler would do just as well,” said Joanna. 

Margaret was firmly of opinion that nothing 
could be so good as camphor, having heard it 
mentioned in a chemistry class, or some such 
lesson at school, that this substance was 
absolutely fatal to insect life, if sufficiently 
strong. She was, however, too wise to argue 
opinion was 
strengthened by that of her betrothed, but 
agreed to an experiment. One box was 
accordingly packed with two large lumps of 
camphor (bought at an oil shop for twopence 
per ounce) ; the other was to be dependent on 
bitter apple and two lavender bags. 

It was these rival cases that Margaret felt 
some excitement in examining. First the lid 
of the camphorated box was carefully lifted, 
the top article removed, the next, and on 
through the box. ‘ No,” she cried exultantly, 
‘not a sign of living thing; now for the 
other one.” 

The lid was opened, and a cloth coat raised. 
Pouf! out flew a moth! ‘Catch it, catch it, 
Betsy,’’ she cried, ‘‘I must send it to Miss 
Joanna.” And, alas for the dignity upon 
which she prided herself! mistress as well as 
maid started round the room in pursuit of the 
offender, who was finally flicked down by a 
duster and captured. Now this was a very 
foolish proceeding, as in the meantime the 
other moths, had there been any, might have 
followed their leader, and gone in search of 
new fabrics in which to take up their abode. 
But happily there was but one more to be 
found, in spite of the most diligent searching, 
though these were quite enough to convince 
Margaret of the superior merits of camphor. 
In her heart of hearts she had a shrewd 
suspicion, which was really the truth, that any 
other aromatic substance would do equally 
well, provided the scent were only strong 
enough, the great superiority of camphor 
being due to its retaining its strength such a 
long time, and being cheap and convenient. 
She discovered afterwards another property of 
scents, that of preventing the formation of 
mould on ink, paste, leather in all its shapes, 
and even seeds, and very useful she found her 
discovery, for by putting amongst such 
things, kept in a damp cupboard, a piece of 
cotton wool dipped in any perfumed oil, she 
effectually preserved them from mould, that 
pest of housekeepers. 

In looking over the winter things, she found 
that some new quilts would be required for 
the boys’ beds ; instead of the white ones, she 
was wise enough to buy Crimean blankets, 
which have a better appearance than any cheap 
quilt, and are also much more healthy, being 
lighter, though quite as warm, and the boys 
were delighted with their bright red colour. 
Margaret was in the habit of gleaning any 
little ideas of this sort from all kinds of sources, 
and always when reading books or articles 
kept her eyes open for any which would be 
likely to be usetul; if it did not apply just at 
the time of reading, she would make a note of 
it in Joanna’s miscellany book for future use. 

At.the.same. time Margaret took the oppor- 
tunity of looking over the house and table- 
linen. She found, as Joanna warned her, that 
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flowing, 
(4, Gay with flowrets passing fair 
Surely ’neath thy placid waters 
Dwells no sorrow or despair ? 
Nay! thy depths but speak of beauty 
4% Wed with happiness and joy— 
Speak of bliss that e’en that plotter 
~Time, is pow’rless to destroy ! 


Where thy flow’rs will all re-blossom, 
Sighs and sorrows banished be! 
W For a brief, brief spell Death’s curtain 
O’er thy breast will cast a shade, 
Then, withdrawn, ’twill let fall o’er thee | 
Glory that can never fade ! 
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one or two of the sheets were wearing thin in 
the middle; these she cut in two lengthwise, 
sewing together the sides, that the strongest 
part might come into the middle, which always 
wears out first. Several dinner napkins, too, 
which seemed beyond darning for table use, 
were degraded to.the rank of fish or potato 
napkins; the worn table-cloths she darned so 
neatly with flourishing thread that she flattered 
herself no one would notice the holes, but lest 
any fastidious visitor should come with prying 
eyes, these were reserved for breakfast use, 
and acouple of new ones bought: for grand 
occasions. 

‘In mending the summer clothes before 
putting them away, Margaret had frequent 
recourse to the patch drawer, a most useful 
institution founded many years before, in which 
were kept pieces and patches of all sorts and 
sizes rolled up in neat little bundles, which, 
however unlikely it might seem, were sure to 
come in for use sooner or later. 

It will be readily believed that with this 
amount of mending to do, Margaret had her 
hands quite full for some days. Betsy proved 
to be one of those good-tempered, willing 
girls, who, though slow at learning and _re- 
quiring constant, looking after, seemed to 
be capable of an almost endless amount of 
work. With her assistance, cheerfully 
given, the mending was soon accomplished, 
and Margaret was recovering from her 
exertions when Joanna’s letter came. It 
was at breakfast, and she groaned aloud 
when she read it. 

“Why that heartrending sound ?” asked 
Mr. Colville. ‘Has Joanna discovered that 
Arthur is not the perfect man she supposed; 
or have either of them broken their arms, or 
what 2” 

“Oh, no, father; nothing of that sort. 
Only—well, I do think Joanna is really too 
particular and methodical for anything. 
Truly, if everything has to be looked after 
and bothered about to the extent she says, 
galley-slaves will have an easy life compared 
to mine and the. unfortunate Betsy’s.” 

‘««' Whe shall decide, when doctors dis- 
agree P’?” laughed her father. ‘I do not 
fecl myself competent to act as go-between 
for two such accomplished housekeepers. 
But I do not want you to do too much, 
dear, on any account; have a charwoman in 
to help you at any time when you feel you 
have rather more than you can manage.” 

‘Oh no, father, there is nothing more 
than I can do perfectly well,” she re- 
phed, scorning the idea of a charwoman, 
“and I have no doubt at all that Joanna 
is right; but it was rather a blow, just 
when I thought there was nothing that 
could want doing for the next week, to be 
told by my mentor that the pots and pans 
have to be looked to at this identical time.” 

‘As you are so overwhelmed with work for 
the next day or two I suppose I must send a 
tefusal for that?” remarked Mr. Colville, with 
a twinkle in his eye ashe tossed over to hera 
let.er enclosing tickets. It was signed 
Wilfred Trent, and its purport was to request 
Mr. Colville’s acceptance of tickets for himself 
and his daughter for a concert to be given in 
the town hall some few days later. 

‘How delightful!” she cried, her eyes 
‘parkling and her cheeks rosy with pleasure. 
“ Just look at the list of singers; it will be per- 
fectly lovely, and it is such an age since I have 
€en to a good concert !”” 

“But what about those pots and pans ?” 

“They will be all finished and settled by 
this time to-morrow, I’ll engage, father. Oh, 
cys, I wish you were coming too!” she 
added, turning to them with a burst of kindli- 
Hess, in the exuberance of her pleasure. 

‘fT should not have gone, even if Trent had 
sent me a ticket,” said Tom, grandly ; ‘* there 
18 8 match on that evening, our eleven against 


Southall Grammar School, that I am com- 
elled to be at. Thanks all the same, you 
ow. 

The prospect of the pleasure in store kept 
Margaret in the best of spirits all: that day, 
and the disagreeable “grand parade” in the 
kitchen, which Joanna recommended, was 
carried through with a light heart. Finding 
that, as is so often the case, her enamelled 
saucepan was considerably chipped, and as she 
meditated having all manner of dainty dishes 
at Christmas, she went to the extravagance of 
buying two of the earthenware pots Joanna 
mentioned, not the elegant but fragile French 
china lined with white, but common brown 
ware, like pipkins with covers to them. They 
proved afterwards most successful, as she 
could wash them out quickly, and then use 
them for one thing after another, without the 
unpleasant result of the flavour of the first 
thing cooked permeating the whole number. 
Having been rather economical during the 
previous weeks, too, and saved a little money, 
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she expended two shillings and sixpence on a 
frying basket, which soon repaid her for the 
outlay by the clean and economical way in 
which rissoles and all other “ fries”’ could be 
cooked in it, and the quickness and ease of 
dishing them up from it. 

The evening of the concert came at length, 
and Margaret set out with her father for the 
hall, being assured by her admiring brothers 
as she stepped into the cab that she looked 
“awfully jolly,” and ought to be dressed like 
that all day and every day: 

And very sweet she certainly looked in 
her pretty pale blue cashmere dress, dainty 
lace ruffles at throat and wrists, and a knot of 
blue ribbons nestling amongst the shining 
waves of her soft brown hair. She thoroughly 
enjoyed the music, and as she sat drinking in 
every note and expression, many a head was 
turned to look at the bright, happy-faced girl, 
who, with glowing cheeks and shining eyes, 
seemed oblivious of all around her, seeing and 
hearing only the singers and the floods of 
melody they poured forth. 

At the close of the concert Mr. Colville 
suggested that as it was a beautiful starlight 
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night, they should walk home, to which Mar- 
garet joyfully assented. As his road lay in the 
same direction, Mr. Trent joined them, and 
they walked home ‘together. ‘On reaching 
the house, Mr. Colville asked him to come in 
to get a set of ‘engravings which he had 
promised to lend him, adding; “I suppose 
there is some bread and cheese or some- 
thing for supper, Madge, if Mr. Trent will 
join us?” ye i 

By that time they were inthe hall, but 

Margaret’s rather dubious and _ hesitating, 
**Yes, father,” made Mr. Trent reply, «I 
am afraid it will not be convenient to Miss 
Colville ; she naturally does not approve 
of such late visitors.”’ iS 

“Oh, it was not that; it was very rude 
of me not to speak more cordially, and I 
hope you will stay; but—well, the real 
truth is, I am afraid you will think I am 
always playing the ‘maid of all work,’ for 
the last time you came I was all over flour, 
and now I told our servant not to sit up for 

us, as we have to be so early in the mornings, 
and that I would get the supper myself.” 

“Then, Miss Colville, I must tkank you 
sincerely for giving me the opportunity of 
seeing that there is one young lady in 
the town (which I have had cause to 
doubt lately) who treats her servant asa 
fellow-creature and not a machine, and also 
(which I doubted still more) that there’ is 
one who does not consider it derogatory to 
understand and practise household work 
herself.” 

While this conversation was going on, 
Margaret had slipped off her gloves and 
bracelets, and donned the large white apron 
and sleeves which Betsy had put on the 
table ready for her. On the trivet stood 

“a small saucepan, the contents of which, 

a savoury stew, she emptied on to a dish 

.put into the fender to warm, 

. You see,” Mr. Trent, she said, laughing, 

‘we are all blessed with such very good 

appetites, I knew it would be no use pro- . 

viding a few little delicate nothings, or they 

.could have been laid out ready before hand, 

_and besides, one needs something warm ‘this 

cold weather. But our kitchen is not only 

downstairs, but down a very disagreeable 
flight of stone steps, so Betsy and I invented 
this arrangement between us. The second 
course is invisible to the naked eye, until 
pointed out;” whereat she produced from 
under the grate a pie dish, closely covered 
with an inverted tin baking dish. . ‘This 
is only an experiment,” she remarked, 

‘¢but it seems to have been successful; it © 

isa plain and humble rice pudding, made 

very milky to allow for some drying up.” 

‘A capital idea, Madge; was it your own?” 

“Well, not entirely, father; as Betsy says, 
‘we goes partners’ in culinary matters; I 
supply the brains and she the experience. I 
should simply have put the pie-dish on the 
top of the saucepan, instead of a lid, in most 
cases, but with the wind in this quarter our 
chimney has taken to smoking, and of course 
that would have spoilt both.” 

Supper over, and after a pleasant chat over 
the fire about music and musicians, Mr. Trent 
departed, and Margaret rose to go to bed, 
tired indeed, but full of delight at her happy 
evening. 

‘My child,” said Mr. Colville, ‘I must 
tell you before you go to bed-how pleased I 
am at the pains you take to make everything 
comfortable for me and all of us. I think you 
are a capital little housekeeper, and in your 
kind thoughtfulness for others you constantly 
remind me of your dear mother. That you 
may become in all things like her, my child, 
is the greatest blessing I could wish for you.” 

Need we say that Margaret’s sleep that 
night was sweet and her dreams happy ? 

(Zo be continued.) 
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HOW TO FORM A SMALL 
LIBRARY.—II. 











WE agreed, you may remember, to aim at 
accumulating a library of fifty books. Now 
what these fifty are to be is a nice question, 
for a great deal depends on the character and 
education of the people who are to read them. 

The poet Southey once drew out a “ list 
of a gentleman’s necessary library,” and the 
works he put in it were the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queen,” Sidney’s “‘ Arca- 
dia,’ the works of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
works of the Rev. Cyril Jackson, Walton’s 
“*Complete Angler,’’ Clarendon’s History, 
Milton, Chaucer, Jeremy Taylor, South’s Ser- 
mons, and Fuller’s “Church History.” These 
are all good books, and one of Southey’s 
scholarly tastes might think his bookshelves 
completely furnished with nothing else ; but it 
is doubtful whether we, who are less sedate, 
would care for five books out of the whole 
thirteen, 

Perhaps the poet would have been as little 
satisfied with the following ‘‘list of a girl’s 
library ;” but if you, girls, are pleased that is 
enough. 

The longer I think about the fifty, the 
smaller the number seems to be. Let none 
of you run away with the impression that a 
little book-case can contain all the literature 
of worth in the world. Even had you ten 
times that number you might well heave a 
sigh at the consideration of the number of 
works of beauty and glory of which you have 
net so much as turned over the leaves. 

Many of our books will be necessary ones, 
but others I'shall mention only ‘‘on approval.” 
They are recommended, certainly, with all the 
enthusiasm with which one introduces his 
best friends: butif a girl desires to read other 
books, then those others are likely to do her 
most yood, so let her buy them, after taking 
counsel with some friend whose judgment she 
respects. : 

In selecting the fifty I have tried to put 
it to myself in this way: Suppose I were 
Mary, or Kate, or Alice, and banished— 
of course for nothing at ali—to a desert 
island, what books would I carry with me 
of a useful and fairly representative kind, so 
that the time might be pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent till remorse attacked my oppressors 
and urged my recall? Here they are :— 

The first is the Bible, the best of books and 
a library in itself. ‘Turn it, and turn it 
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again,” says an old writer, “for everything 

is in it.” The Bible should form the key- 

note of every collection, and all the rest should 

be in harmony with it. Get a good edition, 
with notes, and strongly bound, so that it 
may stand constant handling. 

Whoever sets a high value on the Bible 
will welcome every aid to the understand- 
ing of its sacred pages. The best of all 
helps in this way is ‘Cruden’s Concord- 
ance,” of which there are several cheap 
and serviceable editions to be had. 

Of other religious books ta be placed 
beside the Bible and the Concordance, 
we shall choose five. The first is the 
‘*‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the work of the 
‘* prince of dreamers.” No other book in 
the English language, the Bible alone 
excepted, has, as everyone knows, ob- 
tained so constant and so wide a sale. 

Besides prayer-book and hymn-book, 
you should have a good manual of daily 
devotional reading. Bogatzky’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasure ’’ is an old favourite, and one of 
the best of those recently published is 
“The Daily Round.” The ‘ Book of 
Praise,”’ edited by Lord Selborne, is one 
of the best collections of sacred poetry. 
With the concordance, I ought to have 
mentioned the new Companion to the 
Bible, published at 56, Paternoster-row, a 
little book, with much information on 
scriptural subjects. The Bible Handbook 
of Dr. Angus is also of great value. 

We have now decided on seven books, but 
perhaps we have gone ahead too fast. We 
should, maybe, have begun by speaking of 
what are strictly utility books, books not for 
reading but for reference. These forma good 
solid foundation for a library. 

There must be a Dictionary of your own lan- 
guage, of course, and let it be the best you can 
afford to buy. When you get it, too, use it, 
and never fall into the lazy habit of making a 
guess at a word whose meaning you do not 
know. As a supplement to the dictionary, 
you must have a good work on English 
Grammar ; including, if possible, a sketch of 
the history of the language. When on the 
look out for this at your second-hand book- 
seller’s, do not buy the first that offers merely 
because you have not patience to wait till 
another turns up. The best and most satis- 
factory purchases are often only to be made by 
waiting. 

Next comes a Dictionary of Dates, which 
will give you ina disjointed fashion the history 
of the world. To this should be added the 
«Elements of History,” and from it you will 
gain a correct idea of the orderly progress of 
events. 

A Dictionary of Biography cannot be done 
without; neither can a Gazetteer, and we can 
as little dispense with an Atlas. Let these 
books be of recent date ; give the cold shoulder 
indeed on every occasion to antiquated books 
of reference. They are little better than waste 
paper. 

You must now narrow your views, and 
having what will represent in a general way 
the places, the biography, and the notable 
events of the’whole world, invest in a History 
of your own country; it must be the best your 
purse can affcrd. But stay, we said that 
when speaking of the dictionary. It is, indeed, 
a tule applicable to every book bought for 
your library. 

Whose history should it be? Why, my 
friend, if I were to name an author for this, 
or for many another of these books, it would 
be of small use. If we had started with the 
understanding that you were going to buy 
them all new it would have been different. 
As it is, you must take the best that present 
themselves, and may fortune send you a 
happy choice ! 

A Handbook of English Literature will come 


in nicely now, giving short notices and speci. 
mens of all the famous authors who have 
adorned the past. This is a most interesting 
branch of study, one rich in everything that 
can enlarge the mind and improve the 
heart. There is none better than the Hand. 
book of Dr. Angus, and its companion 
volume, “ Specimens of English Literature.” 

An Atlas and Geography you must pos. 
sess; Milner’s Geography, new edition, by 
Keith Johnston, is the best. Add next a 
Guide to your own town or county, so that 
you may take an intelligent interest in your 
own immediate neighbourhood. 

In Biography there is an immense number 
of books one would like to have, and all the 
more so because in biography we have one of 
the most valuable aids in the formation of 
character; but we must be satisfied with three, 
There is Plutarch’s “ Lives” to start with, aread- 
able, medicinal, invigorating book, which is not 
to be spared from the smallest library. When 
I name it I always remember how Alfieri, the 
great tragic poet of Italy, read it with such 
enthusiasm that he was afraid the people in the 
next house would think he was mad. The 
second is Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,” and 
let the third be some collection of the lives of 
emiment women. 

Amongst volumes of Essays we may select 
as many as we did of biographies. The first 
are those of Lord Bacon, a book containing 
a great fund of useful knowledge and display- 
ing a more intimate acquaintance with humaa 
life and manners than perhaps any other. 
“It may be read,” says the great Scotch 
philosopher, Dugald Stewart, ‘ from begin- 
ning to end in a few hours, and yet, after the 
twentieth perusal, one seldom fails to remark 
in it something overlooked before.” Then 
there is the ‘Spectator’? of Addison and 
Steele, an inexhaustible mine of humow, 
invention, and good counsel; last of all, we 
must have the Essays of Lord Macaulay. 

What about Poetry? Now we feel pinched, 
indeed, for room, and filled with alarm lest we 
should not be compelled to make another 
shelf. Let us begin by getting a good general 
Collection of English Poetry. ‘There are several 
good ones to be had, books which will fami- 
liarise us with the names and highest efforts 
the chief writers of verse of our land. 

We must next make the acquaintance of the 
ancient heroic world by purchasing and read- 
ing Pope’s translation of Homer. The de- 
fects of this translation have often been 
pointed out, but its merits, too, are great. 
Tne only objection which you who are so 
gentle-minded are likely to find with it is one 
that belongs to the subject, and not to either 
the poet or his translator; the Iliad, at any 
rate, has rather much fighting in it. 

The next whose works you must buy 
Shakespeare, the greatest dramatic poet of 
the world. Then comes Dante, in whom the 
Middle Ages found a voice, and of Dante 
the most readable translation is Cary’s. We 
must not forget the gentle Spenser either, 
or Milton, and these are all the poets I shall 
insist upon. They are five of the greatest ol 
the great. Read them, and as you do .0 
thank heaven for having sent such genius to 
brighten, elevate, and purify the lives of men. 

But you may wish to add other poets, for 
one is sometimes most in love with lesser 
lights. Choose, therefore, three others, whom 
you please. Cowper, Wordsworth, Tennys 2", 
Longfellow, and Scott might be suggested, and 
pray don’t forget the ‘holy George Herbert. 

How are we getting on now? We have 
named thirty-five books in all, and after 
enumerating fifteen more shall be at the end 
of our tether. 

To fiction we shall devote five books. On¢ 
will be “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and this, 
by the way, you may meet with bound up @ 
the same volume with Goldsmith’s Poems, 2 
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some of his dramatic and miscellaneous works. 
Thus you will increase your collection with- 
out infringing the rule as to the fifty. The 
remaining four should be one story by Scott, 
one by Dickens, and one by Thackeray— 
wae Pendennis,” “ David Copperfield,” 
and “ Vanity Fair,” and one favourite 
—you will yourself name who he is to be. 
What! no? You ask me to cheose, do you ? 
Then, I say, a good translation of Grimm’s 
«“ Fairy Tales,” for the.enjoyment of which 
all happy people can never grow too old. 
These will supply more nourishment to the 
imagination than half the novels in Christen- 
oot his will be a delightful corner of our 
liorary, but we must not be too much taken 
up wath it. The rule, as somebody says, 
should be this—-‘*Mix light reading with 
serious reading, so that the one shall not 
engross nor the other weary.” : 

Good Letter-writing is a rare accomplish- 
ment, and one book may benamed as a model 
in this department. Critics of most opposite 
tastes, Southey, Jeffrey, Robert Hall, have all 
pronounced the poet Cowper the most charm- 
ing of letter-writers. An edition of his selected 
letters, with memoir, and notices of his 
correspondents, is published at the office of 
this paper. ; 

In Science we must have something, and 
the most charming work in this line 1 know 
is White’s ‘‘Natural History of Selborne.” 
Get it by all means, and it will teach you, as 
it has already taught many, to be a close 
observer of nature and an enthusiast for rural 
life. Add to this one work of a thorough- 
going character on any science for which you 
haye a decided taste: botany, zoology, astro- 
nomy, or anything else. 

Now we come to miscellaneous books, and 
of these you would do well to have three at 
least : a Dictionary of Quotations, a Book of 
English Proverbs, and a Collection of Anec- 
dotes. These are all food for thought, and 
she valuable for such as know how to use 
them. ; 

Of “home books”? you must have three 
also. Let one be a sensible work on Cookery, 
another a book on Domestic Management, and 
the third a Guide to the Preservation of Health 
and the cure of simple ailments. These all 
treat of subjects belonging to the sphere of 
woman, and you will relish the poets none the 
less for knowing the best way to boil potatoes, 
lay the fire, or bind up your little brother’s 
cut finger. 

An almanack is hardly to be reckoned in 
our list, being usually of pocket size; but if a 
book, let it be ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,” the 
completest and best. 

You are musical, of course; so your forty- 
ninta book — for we have really come to the 
forty-ninth — should be a thorough - going 
treatise on the Theory of Music, another special 
subject for girls. 

‘And the fiftieth; what is that to be? 
What should it be but THE Grirt’s OWN 
ANNUAL? Modesty makes the Editor insist 
‘nat I should put it last, but we all know how 
high a place it deserves to hold. It is true 
that all our other books differ from THE 
ie IRL'S OWN ANNUAL in this that they may be 
‘ad in one volume, whereas, in the course of 
ume, there is no saying to how many volumes 
our magazine may grow. ‘ But,” says Mary, 
Pe cm 6 that; we shall shut our eyes to 
ra see larity you have mentioned, and, what- 
alw hunaber of volumes we possess, we shall 
“ways reckon them just as one boo.” Thank 
you, Mary; you are a very nice example of 
Woman’s ingenuity. 
woe ne ieay is complete. Complete, 
die bo Aas present; for, as I said before, 
= ep ite for books grows by what it feeds 

- 4n these Afty books you have a little 


collection Tepresenting the best thought of all 


time, and containing an immense store of the 
most useful information, and no one who pos- 
sesses it and uses it can fail to lead a happy 
intellectual life—a life, too, that may exercise 
some good influence in the world. 

But never forget that many of the books just 
named are not of necessity the right onesforyou. 
Thope you will in the end let them all rank with 
your best friends; but never, no, never, form a 
library on a plan suggested by somebody else 
without regard to your own inclinations. Ifa 
library is worth anything, it should faithfully 
represent the tastes and aspirations of its 
owner. It should be such that a stranger 
coming in and looking at it might say with 
confidence either, ‘There are many points of 
contact between that girl’s mind and mine;” 
or, “Iam sure that girl and I will never get 
on, for she cares for nothing that I like and 
likes nothing I am keen upon.” 

You may say that we have made our library 
hold more books than we can ever hope to 
read. I donot think so; but what matter if 
we have? To own more books than we can 
read, is one of the conditions of intellectual 
growth. Our minds expand even by the 
contemplation of the subjects we cannot 
master and the authors with whom we can 
never hope to grow familiar. 

Having started your collection, keep it in 
good order. Keep everything in order, but 
especially your books. Have them neatly 
arranged according to size, placing the biggest 
on the bottom shelf as ballast. Were your 
library larger, I would recommend placing the 
books by subjects; but you will be able to run 
over the whole fifty in a minute, so it is not 
necessary, and I expect you to handle them so 
often that you will be able to pick them out 
blindfolded or in the dark. 

Keep a catalogue, and whenever you bring 
home a book enter it; and whenever you lend 
one enter it also, with the date and the name 
of the friend who has borrowed it. 

On the subject of lending, do not cease from 
indulging in this kindly practice because of 
some unhappy experiences. I sometimes think 
there is a great deal of false delicacy shown 
in not asking the borrower to return a book 
when one thinks she has had it long enough. 

It has been suggested that at Christmas one 
should devote some time to searching for 
borrowed books and returning them to the 
owners. This would certainly add another 
charm to the festive season. 

Enter all the books you borrow in an 
appendix to your catalogue. This is a useful 
practice, and in the course of time you thus 
secure an interesting record of all the books 
which have passed through your hands. 
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JOHNNY AND PEACOCK.—These were a 
pretty little pair of herses, that ran together 
in a carriage, They were merty little things, 
full of tricks and capers; but as docile and 
free from vice as possible. Very often, when 
out together, it was noticed that Johnny would 
give Peacock a sly kick, not enough to hurt 
him, but certain to be followed by a start for- 
ward and more rapid trot. This was observed 
again and again, and at last the coachman was 
asked what Johnny meant by thus assaulting 
his companion. ‘' Peacock is a little bit lazy 
sometimes,”’ said the man, “and does not 
take his honest share of work; but Johnny is 
a cute little fellow, and not to be done; so he 
just gives him a slight kick whenever he 
catches him lagging. Peacock knows what he 
means quite well, and starts off at a proper 
pace to keep alongside his mate, or he would 
scon get another and harder kick.” 
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POLLY, THE BLIND MARE. 

WHEN returning home inacab, one day, I 
was much pleased with the kind and gentle 
manner in which the cabman treated his little 
mare. No whip was called into use; but now 
and then he cheered her on with a chirrup, a 
little shake of the reins, or a ‘Come up, Polly,” 
which she responded to by a brisk toss of the 
head and more rapid trot. - There seemed to 
be a positive friendship, as well as a perfect 
understanding, between the mare and her 
master; and, as I took out my purse to pay 
the man, I could not help expressing my 
pleasure at seeing the humane manner in 
which he treated her. 

-* No need of a whip for Polly, ma’am,” 
said he, his face. quite lighting up as he patted 
. “‘ She’s as gentle and loving 
as a little dog, and:I should be sorry for her to 
have a smart of my, causing. Have you 
noticed, ma’am, that Polly is stone blind ?” 

I certainly had not; and when I thought of 
the manner in which the mare had threaded 
her way, in and out, amongst all the horses 
and vehicles in the busiest part of Manchester, 
I was astonished to find that Polly had never 
been able to see. 

*¢ She’s the best little thing that ever was,” 
said the cabman, ‘‘ and so sure footed she never 
slips. Many of my lady customers would 
rather have Polly in the shafts than any horse 
going, and ask for her to take them to the 
city. She’s quite a pet, too, and often gets a 
piece of bread from the ladies. If we go toa 
house where she has once had it, she knows 
as well as I do, and she turns her head to the 
doorand waits and listens for somebody to bring 
her a bit again. Polly’s very fond of bread.” 

I took the hint, and bronght out some bread, 
which the pretty creature took from my hand 
as gently as a child—I mean a polite child— 
would do. While she was munching it she 
kept turning her sightless eyes towards her 
master, and, guided by his voice, moved near 
enough to let her now and then place her 
head over his shoulder with a caressing touch, 
to which he always responded with a ‘* Poor 
old Polly,” or a pat. 

I observed this scene with great pleasure, 
and my sympathy encouraged the man to tell 
me still more about Polly. 

“She is just petted like a dog by the 
children,” he said; ‘‘and when we are at dinner 
in the kitchen, which opens right into the 
yard, she will come and pop her head in and 
then step towards the table to be fed from 
their hands. 

‘‘T’ve a little thing, only a twelvemonth old, 
and she always will give Polly some broth or 
milk out of her spoon, and it looks so funny 
to see Polly taking it. Then baby gives her 
such small pieces of bread out of her little 
hand, that you would wonder she could take 
them without hurting the child; but she 
never does. She would rather drop the- 
nicest bit than hurt the baby. We are never 
afraid, and the mare goes about the place like 
a dog ; we never fasten her. ° 

“Polly will never forget this place, ma’am. 
You have talked to her and given her bread, 
and she will know your voice as well as 
possible whenever she may hear it.” 

The mare had by this time finished her 
lunch, and the master, with a ‘‘ Good morning, 
ma’am, and thank you for Polly,” started on 
his way. Not on the box, though. He only 
said ‘‘ Come on, old girl,”’ and the pretty mare, 
guided by his voice alone, walked aiter her 
master, never deviating from the path or 
stepping on the edge of the lawn, until they 
passed the entrance gates and were lost to 
sight. 

I always remember Polly and her kind 
master with peculiar pleasure, and wish that 
every one who has to do with horses displayed 
as much humanity towards them as did the 
kind-hearted cabman towards his little mare. 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE.—II. 


By Jou» C. STapres. 


ALL pictorial art is, and must, in the nature 
of things, be an expression of ideas by the 
means of conventional signs, a sort of elaborate 
hieroglyphics. I will try to make my mean- 
ing clear to you. 

Your arrangement of so many upright and 
horizontal and slanting lines on a piece of 
paper is not a cottage any more than a cer- 
tain number of appropriate descriptive words 
and phrases is that cottage. The draughts- 
man and the writer do but use the methods 
each has at his disposal to call up in the mind 
of the beholder or the reader the idea which 
they wish to evoke; the one method is as 
arbitrary as the other. 

Your outline drawing, then, was but an 
exercise in the expression of ideas by conven- 
tional signs of a rudimentary sort. Your 
arrangement of lines, to be precise, was in- 
tended to express in a rough way the shapes 
of certain masses of shade and light of differ- 
ent tones and colours. It will now be your 
task to express these masses and patches in a 
less imperfect way, by imitating their depth 
of tone and relieving them against one another, 
or gradating them into one another; and 
although it may still be convenient to retain 
your outline drawing as a preliminary to the 
shading and sometimes as an adjunct to it, yet 
I would have you remember, what is a trite 
commonplace of art, that there is no such 
thing as an outline in nature, for what we 
endeavour to express by outlines are only the 
edges of patches of shade’ or colour adjoin- 
ing other such patches of a lighter or darker 
tone, and these boundaries can no more be 
truly expressed by a line drawn on paper than 
can the mathematical line which is defined as 
length without breadth. The ideally perfect 
drawing would dispense with the use of out- 
line altogether. 

And I.think it will be well for you, even 
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in your early studies, that you should realise 
the limits which the materials under your hand 
impose upon you, as well as the large possi- 
bilities of graphic expression which they 
afford. 

I mean this: thatif, for example, youareusing 
the pen and ink, you can very satisfactorily 
represent any piece of drawing which depends 
for its expression upon the set of its lines, 
upon the ruggedness or the unbroken sweep 
of its outlines, or, as in the case of an ancient 
tree-trunk, the richness of its knotted and 
lichen-stained bark, and so on; but you 
cannot give smooth and gentle gradations of 
shadow except at considerable cost of labour, 
and then only with an approximation to the 
delicacy of nature. Realise this, and limit 
yourself to the representation of those charac- 
teristics of the scene which the pen is adapted 
to express. Again, with a soft pencil or with 
chalk, you may very readily get soft gradations 
of shade, but cannot so readily represent fine 
crisp lines. Devote your efforts, then, in this 
case, to the gradations of shade, and let the 
finer, sharper touches take care of themselves. 
If you will do this, working sometimes in the 
one manner, sometimes in the other, you will 
gain a wider experience and will produce 
better drawings in each kind. 

You should pause, too, from time to time, 
in your work and consider, not only whether 
the lines and the masses of light and shade 
which you are disposing on your paper are 
right in shape and relative proportion and 
prominence, though this is of primary import- 
ance, but also whether, by.any deftness of touch, 
or emphasis of line or tone, or by any device, 
you can make your drawing more accurately 
descriptive to the beholder. Be always asking 
yourself what is the characteristic quality of 
this or that portion of your sketch, and what- 
ever else you may miss, give that in its full 
force. 

So much in general terms. We must now 
address ourselves to our task of substituting 


light and shade for our outline drawing.* Ang 
if you ask, “‘ How am I to shade?” I reply, 
‘ Anyhow you please,” in the manner which, 
on trial, seems to yourself most easily and 
readily to bring out the power of the instru. 
ment you employ. If you are using the pen, 
the favourite tool with many accomplished 
artists, you must shade with clear lines, 
arranged side by side more or less closely. If 
when you have covered a certain space in this 
way, you find that an increased depth of shade 
is needed, you may cross them with others 
laid in a different direction, and the whole 
may be reinforced, if necessary, by a third set 
drawn stillin a new direction; butit is best to 
try to get the required depth of tone at first, 
either by a closer arrangement of lines or by 
using thicker lines; in this way you may get 
an approach to flat tints or gradations of 
shade with pure lines. 

Never begin to cross one set of lines with 
others until the first set is quite dry. Inre- 
presenting distant objects you will find that 
fine lines arranged very closely together wilt 
be best ; but as you approach the foreground 
you may use thicker lines, wider apart, or even 
a blot of ink, to reinforce the deepest darks. 

With the pencil (those’ marked HB, or 
Faber’s No 2, are best for all ordinary work) you 
may proceed in the same manner, but now you 
have this advantage, that, by pressing lightly 
on the point, you get a faint grey line, 
by pressing harder a dark one, and by using 
the side instead of the point you may get a 
good broad line, grey or dark, according to 
the force you employ. All these qualities are 
valuable, and you must use these and invent 
others, as your judgment and the requirements 
of your work suggest. The chief drawback 
to the use of the pencil is a disagreeable shiny 
quality in the dark passages. Black and white 
chalk are very useful for rubbing in transient 
effects of sky and landscape, and for general 
use; the best tint of paper to use is a pale, 
warm grey, and charcoal is even a freer and 
more facile material. Of the use of the brush 
I shall have occasion to speak in a future 
paper. You should make yourself familiar 
with the employment of all these tools; 
but after due experience, choose that which 
lends itself most readily to your impulses. 
Make it your slave; conquer it thoroughly ; 
and then you may indeed amuse yourself with 
the others ; but you should work with this. 

When after careful practice devoted to 
this end alone, you are able to produce flat 
spaces, evenly tinted to any required tender- 
ness of pale grey, or depth of black, or medium 
tone, and can gradate a space evenly from 
lignt to dark, you may again take your seat 
before Nature and fill out and enrich your 
sketch with the proper gradation and opposl- 
tion of tones which you see before you, follow- 
ing, to the best of your. ability, the exact 
relationship, in degree of lightness and dark- 
ness of the different objects, or parts of 
objects, you have selected to copy. $ 

‘At first you will find, no doubt, some difl- 
culty in estimating the powers or values 0 
objects, that is, the proportionate quantl- 
ties of light or dark which express them M 
the picture. For instance, the extreme del 
cacy and, at the same time, variety of tone m 
distant objects will be a matter of constant 
surprise and perplexity to you. You will 
continually find that you have exhausted your 
scale of tones in the representation of the 
distance and middle distance, and have nothing 
left for your foreground objects but a mono 
tonous and heavy black; but experience wil 
teach you in time a wise economy of tone 
and you will not be so ready to over-estimate 
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*It will be desirable for you, at any rate for the 
present, to retain the habit of making a faint ae 
liminary outline drawing, so that you may arranf 
the tones and shades in their true positions wit 
decision and accuracy, and avoid a hesitating 42 
timid method of execution. 
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the extent of the resources at your command. 
In the meantime you may with profit begin 
sometimes with the foreground and work back- 
wards to the distance. 

The translation of colour, as such, into black 
and white is another matter which may puzzle 
you a little at first. It will have an important 
but very simple effect on the tones of your 
drawing. I will give you an illustration. 
Imagine, if you please, that you have before 
you three roses identical in shape, the first of 
the pale colour of the tea rose, the second 
pink, and the third a rich damask. Now a 
drawing of the form and the modulations of 
light and shade of one of these roses will 
evidently answer for the rest, for they are 
supposed to be identical in all but colour. If, 
therefore, you add to the first a very delicate 
flat tone of grey to express the difference of 
itscreamy tone from pure white, and a deeper 
tone to the second to express its p'nkness, 
and a still fuller tone to the third to represent 
the fulness and richness of its damask, you 
will have enabled the observer to determine 
which is intended to represent this, that, or 
the other rose. Every colour has its equivalent 
value in monochrome, and a little practice, 
added to a great deal of attention, observa- 
tion, and comparison, will enable you to 
translate the one into the other. 

So, again, the red roof of a cottage, other 
things being equal, must always demand a 
deeper tone of grey adequately to represent it 
than will suffice for its plaster walls; but, on 
the other hand, you must note that light and 
shadow may modify the intrinsic tone value of 
colour; so that, if the sunlight glances brightly 
on the cottage roof last mentioned, and at the 
same time throws the shadow of a tree upon 
ils whitewashed wall, this last must be re- 
presented (white though it is known to be) by 
a tolerably deep tone of grey, while the roof 
may be the lightest passage in the picture. 
This would be the case in the illustration were 
the wall wholly in shadow, but one patch of 
sunlight remains on the white wall, and this 
is naturally the highest light. In the same 
manner a greyish-green ash will stand out light 
against the richer foliage of the oak, and this 
will be paler than the sombre yew; yet the 
accident of a passing cloud may reverse all these 
values.* It is for you to observe diligently, and 
to treasure up, in note-book and in memory, a 
store of such facts, and by this means to mature 
your judgment and enrich your fancy, and con- 
vince yourself that in art, as in other matters, 
“things are not always what they seem.” 

Take your sketch-book, then, and record 
passing effects of light and shade quickly ; 
more permanent effects with greater care. 
Work now for the sake of acquiring rapidity 
and dexterity in seizing the essentjal character 
of the scene or effect before 
you, and again for the sake 
of elaborating a portion of 
it. Select very often ‘little 
bits,” and study them lov- 
ingly and carefully. A bit of 
cottage gable, with its lattice 
window and its broken tiles 
and soft, rounded tufts of 
moss, will reward you amply 
for all the care you can be- 
Stow on it. Strive to get 
the nature of the thing ex- 
Pressed; try to make your 
glass look transparent, your 








“Value.” This term, which 
Thave already several times em- 
ployed, Signihes in these papers 
that quantity and quality of tone 
which justly expresses the colour 
Ol an object, added to the light 
Ny shade falling on it, and modi- 
hed by the distance at which it 
M4 viewed—its force or power in 

tack and white, when all the 
Circumstances affecting it are 
taken into account. 


tiles as rough, irregular, and stained as those 
upon the roof, and your moss soft and velvety. 
If it is a clump of weed that you have chosen, 
be sure that each stem has its individuality of 
springiness and elasticity, and each set of 
leaves and blades their symmetry and freedom. 

So far I have supposed you to be working 
from Nature for the purpose of pure study ; 
striving to see things as they appear, not as 
you thought them to be, nor as you would 
wish them to be. Your drawings may have 
been unpleasing, but at least you have striven 
to make them night. This is well. Fidelity 
to Nature must ever be the religion of yourart. 
But you may now try to find pictures instead 
of studies in your surroundings, and I shall 
endeavour to aid you in determining whether 
this or that scene possesses the elements of a 
pictorial composition. 
If you can acquire a 
faculty of judicious 
selection it will be of 
great practical value 
to you, and will save 
you much fruitless 
labour expended on 
inadequate objects. 

I have said “ fruit- 
less labour,’”? and I 
will not recall the 
phrase, for it gives 
me occasion to re- 
mark that, after all, 
none of your efforts 
can be wholly fruit- 
less. Let it be your 
consolation, as it has 
often been my own, 
that we learn as much 
from our failures as we do from our suc- 
cesses. Try to remember this when you 
have made a dull, ineffective, or inaccu- 
rate sketch—when you feel tempted to throw 
aside your pencil in disgust, and to tear your 
paper, confessing to yourself that you have 
miscalculated your capabilities. Lay your 
pencil quietly on the shelf, place your paper 
untorn in the portfolio, and assure yourself, 
for it is surely true that the next time, or the 
next, you will do better, for you will gradually 
learn wisdom by experience, and will acquire a 
wholesome distrust of hasty impressions. 

There are certain rules and principles in 
art which will aid you in judging of the 
pictorial value of any scene and in doing 
justice to its merits. These will form the 
subject of the next paper. 
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‘©¢ONE SLIGHT MISTAKE IN THIS SUM, MISS EDISON.’” 


GIRL. 125 
THAT AGGRAVATING 


SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.’ 





CHAPTER IX. 


HELEN embellished her exercise book 
with a drawing of a cat dragging itself 
stealthily along, with its body close to 
the ground, towards a wounded dove, 
vainly trying to. flutter upwards with a 
broken wing. Abode 

‘‘ One slight mistake in this sum, Miss 
Edison,’’ said the old’ Professor, with a 
smile bent on the book just handed up 
tohim. ‘‘ One slight mistake, but really 





HELEN’S DRAWING, 


I must forgive it on account of the very 
clever sketch below. May I ask if it is 
a copy ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir,’ said Helen, demurely ; “ it 
is only a memory of something I saw 
this morning.”’ 

* Dear me! 
the dove ?”’ 

“‘T think I startled the cat a little,’’ 
replied Helen, with a curious light in her 
eyes. ‘‘ But I got rather a nasty scratch 
myself in doing it.”’ 

‘‘ Dear me, dear me, did you really?” 
saidthe Professor. ‘1 hope, then, that 
you have had it seen to.’’ 

“Oh! thank you, I haven’t troubled 
about it, sir; it’s all right again. And 
please,’’ she added, hurriedly, as the 
door opened and the Principal entered, 
‘‘ please will you let me sve now if I can 
discover my mistake in that sum ?”’ 


Then I hope you saved 
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She held out her hand eagerly, but the 
fussy little elderly gentleman was not to 
be so hushed up. He liked his clever, 
heedless, handsome young pupil, and 
instead of attending to her request he 
called out— 

““If you please, Miss Crofton, I have 
just learnt that one of your young ladies 
has been scratched this morning by a 
Savage cat, and has neglected it. I 
assure you it should be attended to 
without delay. The scratch of a fierce 
cat is sometimes as poisonous as a mad 
dog’s bite.”’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed, Professor, so I have 
heard,”’ replied the Principal, in anxious 
tones, 4s she came quickly forward and 
made her way to the pupil indicated, 
who was looking unusually confused. 


‘*Miss Edison, my dear, you should 


have told me of your hurt,” said Miss 
Crofton, reproachfully. ‘‘ You know, my 
dear, how strict my rule is that I should 
know of all such matters instantly, how- 
ever trivial they may at first sight appear. 
Let me see your scratch now at once, 
please.” 

“TI can’t, madam,’’ said Helen, with 
flushed cheeks. ‘‘ It’s—it’s—internal.’”’ 

‘‘Itis what ?’’ shouted the gentleman, 
startled out of his usual professorial 
dignity by the extraordinary information. 
‘*Good gracious! how can the cat’s 
scratch be internal ?’’ 

Helen glanced up at him as he stood 
fluffing up his iron-grey hair, and gazing 
at her as if she were some newly-dis- 
covered fossil, and then she suddenly 
ducked her head down, and was seized 
with a violent fit of choking. 

‘‘Miss Edison!’’ said Miss Crofton, 
sternly, and with 1 sudden expression of 
comprehension on her face. ‘‘ Compose 
yourself, Miss Edison; you are inter- 
rupting the class. You need not be 
alarmed for her, Professor; the scratch 
has not broken the skin.”’ 

‘*Ah, I see!’’ said Professor Smith, 
relaxing into a smile. ‘‘In that case, if 
she feels any hurt at all it is indeed 
internal, But our young lady was more 
frightened than harmed, I should say.” 

‘You are certainly right, Professor,’ 
assented the Principal, as she moved 
away to her seat, and the lesson pro- 
ceeded, while Milly Wilmot muttered in 
her friend’s ear— 

“‘T guess it was your internal feelings 
that got the scratch, ma’am.”’ 

‘What a genius!’’ muttered back 
Helen. ‘‘Are you net afraid to be so 
clever? They say geniuses are short- 
lived.”’ 

Before Professor Smith’s class was 
over, Miss Crofton was called away to 
little Rose, who had somehow managed 
to tumble down the stone steps into the 
garden, and had bruised her leg, hurt 
her arm, and got a terribly big bump on 
her forehead, rapidly turning to all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

Neither Josephine nor any of her 
companions knew why the Principal had 
been summoned out of the room, and 
to one, at least, of the number it was 
a great relief. 

The door had scarcely closed when 
Helen Edison raised her eyes from her 
book on geology, with which they were 
now occupied— 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


‘“‘If you please, sir, that creature was 
a two-legged cat.’’ 

‘““What! what! what!’’ exclaimed 
Professer Smith, astounded, and push- 
ing his spectacles above his bushy eye- 
brows. ‘Really, Miss Edison, you 
must pardon my saying that you are the 
most singular pupil it has ever been 
my lot to instruct. On what grounds, 
pray, do you found your belief that the 
ichthyosaurus was a two-legged cat? 
The most careful and profound research 
proves it to have been of the lizard 
tribe, and to have been possessed of 
the full compliment of six legs. It 
was utterly unlike a cat in every par- 
ticular.”’ 

‘‘ Then,’ said Miss Helen, reflectively, 
‘it is equally certain that the long- 
named thing was also utterly unlike a 
good many human beings.”’ 

‘“No doubt,’’ assented the Professor. 

‘ But,’’ said Helen, ‘‘I don’t care to 
have you think that I was more frightened 
than hurt this morning, as you said half 
an hour ago, so [ wish, please, just to 
tell you that the cat that scratched me 
was a human cat, and it scratched my 
pride and dignity badly, and they are 
both smarting still.’’ 

“Internally! ah, to be sure, inter- 
nally !’’ exclaimed the old Professor, and 
he broke into a sudden burst of laughter, 
which greatly astonished most of his 
pupils. It appeared equally to astonish 
himself, and also to frighten him, for he 
checked his merriment as suddenly as 
he had given way to it, and with a 
hasty, almost humble, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, young ladies,’’ hurriedly re- 
sumed his geological lecture with an 
air of extra solemnity from that with 
which he usually honoured his lady 
pupils. 

Miss Helen Edison had relieved her 
mind, and during the following quarter 
of an hour proved a most exemplary 
student. 

(Zo be continued.) 





GOLDEN PupDDING.—Bread crumbs, mar- 
malade, brown sugar, and suet, each weighing 


a quarter ofa pound. Beat up two eggs, and 
mix the ingredients well together, and boil the 
pudding in basin for 23 hours. 

Cup PuDDINGS.—These pela require a 
little time in making, as each ingredient is put 
in and beaten separately. Weigh out the 
butter, flour, and pounded sugar, according to 
the number of cups you wish to fill, each in. 
gredient to weigh the same as one egg. First 
beat the butter te a cream, gradually sift in 
the sugar, again beating the mixture for fiye 
or ten minutes with the sugar. Separate the 
yolks from the white of the egg, beat the yolk 
well, and add to the sugar and butter ; sprinkle 
in a little flour and again beat it, then whisk the 
white of the egg to a froth, and beat for 
another ten minutes or more. If the quantity 
is greater bake for twenty minutes, and serve 
with white sauce made of sweetened com- 
flour. This mixture makes a canary pudding, 
boiled for 3} hours; serve with sherry sauce. 

To REMOVE TEA AND COFFEE Stains, 
—Pure cold water sponged over the part 
stained will be found the best method of re- 
moving it without injury to the most delicate 
colour and material. 

SCORCHES from ironing can be removed by 
applying the following mixture: The juice of 
a bruised boiled onion, mixed with a small 
quantity of vinegar, white soap, and fuller’s 
earth. The part will require to be well 
washed after the scorch is removed. 

A Goop RECIPE FOR BuNs.—One pound 
of Hour, quarter pound of butter, half pound 
of lump sugar, half pound of currants, quarter 
of a candied lemon, one dessert spoonful of 
baking powder, one gill of cold milk, two 
eggs. Kub the butter into the flour first, and 
then mix all together. 

COLLEGE PUDDING.—One pound of white 
bread grated, half pound of shred suet, halt 
pound of currants, quarter pound of brown 
sugar, four eggs, a few pieces of candied Jemon, 
and a little nutmeg. 

MAcCAROONS.—Blanch 40 sweet almonds 
and 20 bitter ones; pound well in a mertar, 
gradually adding } 1b. of well sifted white 
sugar. When reduced to a smooth paste, 
then flour a baking tin, lay on it some sheets 
of wafer-paper, and drop small quantities cl 
the paste upon it in separate places. Then 
bake in an oven moderately hot, and cut 
round the paper so as to make twenty maca- 
roons,—which the quantities named are sufli- 
cient to supply. 


VARIETIES. 





TALKING ABOUT HomE DutreEs,—It is in 
bad taste, to say the least of it, to make 
domestic economy and home duties the con- 
stant theme of conversation. They are the 
private employments of a woman; she must 
study othtr things in order to entertain het 
relatives and friends. Those who talk most of 
their duties are generally those who per‘orm 
them most imperfectly. 

MENDELSSOHN AT THE PrANo.—In play- 
ing the piano or any other instrument, spinitua 
gifts on the part of the player are o1 much 
greater importance than mere manual dextent". 
‘this was specially noticeable when one hezd 
Mendelssohn play. ‘My recollections 
Mendelssohn’s playing,” says Madame Schu- 
mann, ‘‘ are among the most delightful things 
in my artistic life. It was to me a shining 
ideal, full of genius and life, united wi-h 
technical perfection. It never occurred to me 
tocompare him with wirtuost. Of mere effects 
of performance he knew nothing. He was 
always the great musician, and in hearing him 
one forgot the player and revelled in the full 
enjoyment of the music. He carried one with 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


him in the most incredible manner, and his 
playing was always stamped with beauty and 
nobility. In his early days he had acquired 
perfection of technique ; but latterly, as he 
often told me, he hardly ever practised, and 
yet he surpassed éveryone.” 

EASIER THAN PEOPLE SUPPOSE.—Some 
religious truths seem hard because people only 
see what religion requires without perceiving 
what it offers, and ignore that loving spirit 
which makes everything easy. 


Lost DAys. 


‘Full many a day for ever is lost 
By delaying its work till to-morrow ; 
The minutes of sloth have often cost 
Long years of bootless sorrow.” —Ziiza Cook, 


At PEACE WITH EVERYBODY.—Quarrel- 
some dispositions are too numerous, and some 
girls seem to find never ending delight in 
falling out with their friends and companions. 
‘To these the truth cannot be too often 
repeated that ‘‘it is the interest of all of us 
to be at peace with our fellow-creatures far 
less for their sakes than our own, and that 
the only qualities to carry us safely through 
life are moderation and gentleness, not a little 
indulgence to others, and a great deal of dis- 
trust of ourselves. 


In BAD CoMPANy.—As our bodies take a 
nourishment suitable to the meat on which we 
feed: so our souls do as insensibly take in vice 
by the example or conversation of wicked 
company.—/zaac Walton. 


THE HEIGHT OF VANITY.—Vanity it is to 
wish to live long and to be careless to live 
well. 


Now 3s tHE Time.—tThe time that is now 
present is very precious. Arise, then, this very 
instant, and say, ‘*‘Now is the time to be 
doing, now is the time to be striving, now is 
the ft time to amend myself.” 


“THE WOODPECKER TAPPING AT THE 
Hottow BEECH TREE.”—An undeserved 
caaracter for conceit has been thrust upon the 
woodpecker by the peasants of Normandy, in 
consequence of its habit of knocking at one 
side of a tree, and then running round to the 
other side to see if any insects have been 
startled out of their homes. Their opinion is 
that the bird has so high an idea of the power 
of its bill that it has no sooner struck a blow 
than it runs round to see if it has pierced 
right through the tree. 


LirE FRITTERED AWAY.—The gifted and 
amiable Mrs. Fawcett not long since contri- 
buted a paper to a contemporary, in which she 
dealt with the question of woman’s employ- 
ment in the most sensible manner. She sup- 
posed the case of a family of six daughters, 
three of whom married, while the others 
Yemained single. "What are these three spin- 
sters todo? ‘ They have,” says Mrs. Faw- 
cett, “no real or sufficient occupation. They 
spend their time making their dresses, and 
endeavouring, by snipping, altering, and turn- 
ing, always to be in the latest fashion, and so 
mike £30 a year or so, which they have for 
pocket money, go as far as £35 or £40. This 
Is surely an unhealthy and unnatural existence, 
for why should the labour of three strong, 
active young women produce such an insig- 
Milcant result ? Further, these girls are apt 
to present, as time goes on, the unlovely 
Spectacle of middle-aged spinsters aping the 
*ppearance and manners of girls of eighteen.” 


BuRiIED ISLANDS. 


1. Poor Philip pines for love. 


2. You have gone too far; O, Ethel, Iam 
SO sorry | 


3. Joe is 
nursery, 

de a, not let him tire Edith too much. 
e hat question, as you put it, was diffi- 


ay 


playing with his ark in the 


c 


6. My cousin Gaspar ran for the doctor. 

7+ His staff and shield are in the library. 

8. He did not want to do it, but Emily 
coaxed him, 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials form the name of a river in 
Treland, and the finals a town on it. 

An island in the Atlantic Ocean. A town 
in the east of England. A tributary of the 
river Sacramento. A grand duchy of Hol- 
land. A large town in Scotland. 


ANSWER TO BuRIED RIVERS.—(p. 95.)— 
1. Shannon. 2. Witham. 3. Welland. 
‘4. Seme. 5. Wye. 6. Don. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 


C.M. K.—We do not quite understand your query. 
Do you mean the two sides of the grafting seam? 
In this case, your failure is caused either in con- 
sequence of the threads not being properly pulled 
out from the loops, the needle and cotton being of 
too coarse a size, or the material itself being too 
much worn-out tobear the mending. If, however, 
you refer to the sides, without the loops, you will 
never succeed by grafting in the ordinary way. 
Each edge must be “ button-holed’”’ quite a web 
and a half in. Both ways require a very light 
hand. See page 314, in the June number. 

Dotiir.—The orn? de nerve is explained in the same 
column as the illustration; see page 508, vol. i. 
Should you wish to work your shawl quickly, 
crochet it in straight lines, and change the colours 
according to your fancy, finishing it off with a 
pretty daisy fringe. 

I.P.—Your pattern enclosed to us shows two 
mistakes in connecting the shells. First: instead 
of catching the six chain of the first row to the 
top of the first scallop in the preceding shell, you 
have worked it into the open space before. Con- 
sequently, it is not sufficiently firm. Secondly: in the 
remaining rows you have not ‘‘slip-stitched,” as 
directed in the recipe given, which leads us to 
think that you have overlooked the description of 
how the shells were to be connected one with 
another; and which, apparently by some mistake, 
was transposed inthe second column of the next 
page, 508, line 21, ‘‘ Crochet for Little Workers.” 


COOKERY. 


A Constant Reaper.—Add baking powder to make 
the paste rise. There is no ‘‘d” in oblige. 

Y. Z. and A. H.—In the recipe given by Dr. Pereira 
no cream of tartar is included, although in others 
it is usual to employ it. Another method consists 
of using two gallons of cold water, placed in a pot 
on the fire, adding two ounces of good bruised 
ginger and two pounds of sugar, white or brown. 
Boil for half an hour, skim, and place in a jar or 
tub, to which add a sliced lemon and half an ounce 
of cream of tartar. When nearly cold put in a 
teacupful of yeast. The beer, now made, must be 
left to work tor two days; then strain, bottle, and 
cork securely. 

Gipsy.—Consult ‘Useful Hints,” for pudding 
recipes. Your question has been answered. 

Jemmy and GersTeRN.—-You stir your toffee too much, 
eee boil it too fast and too long. You write 
very well. 

Encusu Betry.—See page 95, vol. i., for a recipe for 
blancmange. 

A Witp Lasstse.—See page 126, vol. i., for oatmeal 
cakes. Your writing is remarkably good. 

Justice of THE Prace.—Your first query was 
answered on August 14th. We do not understand 
your question about the grotto, which is an Italian 
word, meaning a cave, or an ornamental retreat in 
arockery. Pseudonym is pronounced as if spelt 
“*Su-do-ncem’’; the P is, of course, mute. 


ART. 


Curysris.—An article will be given on “ Terra- 
Cotta Painting.”’ There is no reason why your 
Balbriggan stockings should not be dyed. You 
write a good legible hand. 

HenriztTA and Apgraipe.—1. The recipe of the 
School of Art for setting chalk drawings is 
to add two ounces of methylated spirit to half 
a drachm of gum mastic, and apply it with an 
odorator. 2. We regard it as an act of good 
breeding to acknowledge everyone’s salutation. 

Rose and Pink MAy.—To: bleach prints, immerse 
them in oxygenated muriatic acid, watching the 
engraving that it may be removed as soon as 
whitened; then carefully raise it by means of 

lacing some flat surface under it, and lay it ina 
bath of clean water. Renew this every hour, to 
extract the acid and dissipate the smell. 

MotTHEeR Grump.—t1. See page 340, vol. i., for “ How 


A Farmer’s DavGuTrer.— 1. 
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to Paint on China.” 2. See pages 223 and 258 
vo]. i., ‘“-How to Clean Marble.” 

The symptom you 
mention in your letter to us is one of indigestion, 
from which you at your age (age judged from. hand- 
writing) ought not to suffer. Geta dinner pill from 
your chemist composed of half a grain of quinine, 
and two each of powdered rhubarb and ginger, 
amalgamated with any simple extract, and take it 
before the principal meal of theday. Go early to 
bed and rise early and take exercise in abundance 
in the open air. 2. We do not admire your 
caligraphy, nor that of your cousin, both could be 
improved ; yours is the better style, 


Epitu Domsey.—The term “ conventional’ is usedto 


denote an idealistic representation of natural forms, 
giving the general characteristics sufficiently 
clearly to identify the object, yet not according 
tonature. You write a nice hand. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rep Rosz.—All Hallows Eve is the eve of the day 


dedicated to the commemoration of All Saints, or 
all hallowed persons. But the quaint sports and 
observances attached to that night have no apparent 
connection with the Christian Church, but seem 
to be relics of heathen times. 


CuispaA.—Your writing would not be so bad if you 


used a better pen. An article will be given on 
the uses to whichold kid gloves may be put. 


GeRALpiInu.—1. Handwriting might be smaller and 


neater ; it may be improved by practising from good 
copies. 2. Egerton is the name ofa place at Ashford 
and also of one at Bolton. Do not know deriva- 
tion, unless from Egeria, one of the goddess Juno’s 
titles. 3. Yes. 4. You do not state your servant’s 
age. Please do this and we will gladly prescribe 
for her eyesight. We have filed your Ictter. 


ELta.—z. Sore cyes and eyelids are very common in 


weakly young people, and are generally due to 
derangement of the general health. ‘fonics will be 
required, thesimplest being iron in some form ; from 
ten to fifteen drops of the tincture of iron thrice 
daily in a wineglassful of water is as good a one 
as any. Cod liver oil, dose from a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful thrice daily after meals, 
does great good in such cases, only it must be 
taken regularly, without intermission, for months. 
The food ought to be nourishing, and the cyes 
bathed frequently in cold spring water. Smearing 
a little oxide of zinc ointment on the lids of a night 
prevents the eyelids from sticking and helps to heal 
them. The eyclashes will grow as the lids get 
stronger, but tipping them occasionally will aid 
their growth. 2. Use for the face the mildest trans- 
parent soap, and wash the soap off with clean soft 
water. Rain water is the best, but it is not always 
procurable. 3. Handwriting neat and pretty, 
though not very straight. 


Cuxious JANE.—1. We would give you the same 


advice as we give to “Ella,” but in addition you 
must gently wash your eyes with tepid water often 
enough to prevent crusts forming on the eyelids. 
2. Do you really believe we would say your hand- 
writing was “pretty” ifit were not? We credit our- 
selves with candour in these pages, and our columns 
would not be trustworthy if we were given to flattery. 
Your handwriting is vof pretty. ‘here! but you 
may improve it by patient practice in copying. 


Totirrz.—r1. You can only hope to remove the ten- 


dency to hoarseness by giving the organ of voice as 
much rest as possible, and taking tonics to kee; 
your health standard up to concert pitch. Use this 
pill three times a day for a fortnight, then omit 
two days and begin again; quinine, half a grain, 
powdered rhubarb two grains, ginger, one grain; 
the chemist will compound it with some simple 
extract. Take as much outdoor exercise as you 
can; fresh air is indispensable in your case. 2. 
Back numbers can be had by sending the necessary 
stamps for them and for the postage to THz Girt’s 
Own Paver Office, 56, Paternoster-row, F.C. The 
Index to vol. i. is sold for 1d., and the packet 
containing the frontispieces to the monthly parts 
and index is sold for od, 


S. J. V.—Give your kid plenty of nourishing food, 


oats or even oatmeal, potatoes, carrots ur parsnips, 
crusts from the house, fresh green food, &c., and 
plenty of water. Wash the feet and dry them well, 
and give him a clean, dry place to sleep in at night. 
Examine the legs for sores, and if there any, get a 
bit of blue stone and touch them with it once a 


ay. 
A. S.—1. Use rose-glycerine at night for the rough- 


ness and redness of skin which you tell us exposure 
to the cold produces, and use the foliowing wash 
three times a day, letting it remain for a few 
minutes before drying with a soft towel i—Fresh 
lemon juice, a wineglassful ; rain water, a_ pint, 
with atew drops of otto of roses. Put it in a bottle 
and shake it. But we tell you—and we speak to 
others through you—that when young girls are 
easily affected by the cold, as you are, their general 
health needs seeing to. Ten drops of diluted phos- 
phoric acid and fifteen drops of tincture of iron iu 
a little water thrice a day will help you. This is the 
dose fora girl of seventeen, which your handwriting 
tells us you cannot be under. Try the soap bath 
and cold sponge every morning. 2. We cannot 
recommend face powders. 


B. W.—1. No, you are now used to your morning 


bath and cught to continue it independent of the 


swimming bath. You seem as fond of the water as 
a trout; we wish many more were like you. 2. We 
can hardlyrecommend the cold bath atnightasarule, 
but in summer, if the skin is hot and you are sleepless, 
the bath would very likely act like a charm ; it does 
so inourown case Yes, coffee is very refreshing 
and less injurious than tea. For the numbness 
in your hands try cod liver oil. Thank you for 
stating your age. You are a sensible girl, for how 
can a medical man prescribe a dose of any 
medicine to a correspondent witheut such know- 
edge? 

Toprsry.—We blame you not for weeping, as the song 
says, but try to take things more easy. Some 
people “worry” through life, make life in fact a con- 
tinued ‘‘fever,’’ and shorten their days by so doing. 
If you cannot learn to command your feelings at 
fifteen, you will not be ableto do soat twenty. We 
are not making light of your troubles indeed, for such 
a girl’s grief is otten very real. Bathe your cyes 
with water (cold) in which a little toilet vinegar has 
teen poured ; then lie down a little and repeat the 
bathing when you getup. Afterwards sit in the 
fresh air for a short time, or at an open window. 
2. All Walter Scott’s novels are good, but read 
“Ivanhoe,” it is spirited, and will not make you cry 
much. Writing fair, rather tooround. Practise. 

Grey Eyes ana Cockatoo.—Read ‘Health and 
Beauty for the Hair,” page 259, vol. i., THe Girt’s 
Own Paver. ‘ Mignon” signifies ‘‘ darling,” or 
‘favourite.’ 

A Younc Cotonist.—We are glad to hear that you 
have derived so much benefit from our paper. We 
belicve whooping cough can be caught twice, but 
such an occurrence is not frequent. Read “‘ Health 
and Beauty for the Hair,” page 239. 

Jeannine.—It is not considered good for the voice to 
sing continually out of doors, as it strains it a great 

eal. 

Divo.— The wire for putting up plates may be 
purchased at any china shop. Wash the gold 
chain and brighten-up with a little whitening and 
a leather. 

ELLennetTe.—Wash the silver ornaments in borax 
and water. Your writing is eminently legible. 

EoirHa Eurypice —The usual way of dressing hair 
is in a knot at the nape of the neck, or perhaps a 
plait which hangs down, tied by a ribbon bow. 

Cuum.—Perhaps in this case ‘‘ opinions differ,” and 
both may be right. 

Lirrte Gem.—* Ethelind ” means ‘‘a noble snake,” 
and is ‘Teutonic. We cannot give you the dates 
i wish. You write a very good and amusing 

ettcr. 7 

Froy.—Read article on ‘ Pianoforte Playing,” by 
Madame Arabella Goddard, at page 104, vol. i, 
of Tux Girt’s Own Paver. Send for the general 
catalogue of the Religious Tract Society, to 56, 
Paternoster-row, E.U. 

Florence.—If your necklace be one of those made 
at Venice, we should think that you had better wear 
it as it is, for it cannot be “‘ ugly-and unbecoming.” 
You write a hand like copperplate. 

Viorert Lora.—We cannot assist you in the disposal 
of fancy work. It is better not to waste time 
over it tor sale, as there is no demand for it what- 
ever. 

Rosy anp Matitpa.—It would be cheapest to pur- 
chase the Jersey bodice ready-made. For girls of 
fifteen they should button at the back. 

Senca Eriew.—1z. Make a new velveteen bodice of 
the same green as your cloth dress. Use the cloth 
sleeves if good enough to turn. Turn and clean 
the skirt and deep kilting, and trim with velveteen. 
Adda velveteen scarf in place of the cloth one, 
which you could make into new sleeves. Make a 
small gathered “toque hat” to match, of the 
pieces left. 2. Plait all your hair in a single plait 
at the back, and tie with a ribbon wide enough to 
conceal its small quantity. Yes, the essay may be 
on a girl. 

Forcrer-me-NoT.—1. A design of wildflowers on black 
cloth would be very pretty for slippers. They are 
usually lined and bound by the shoemaker, but if 
you chaose you might quilt a lining of silk or 
flannel. 2. dake iron threugh a quill or a glass 
tube, which may be obtained at any chemist’s for'a 
few pence. 

Hetriz —Red and blue, or violet and red, are pretty 
combinations for a sampler. Your writing is very 
neat, but you leave your ‘‘t’s’’ uncrossed. 

Bac-or-Bonrs, RaGAMuFFIN, AND Benmorre.—You 
should pronounce the ‘“‘tle”’ distinctly at the 
termination of both apostle and epistle. Very 
rapid growth makes some young people very 
thin; but this need not give uneasiness if unaccom- 
panied by other objectionable circumstances. The 
“*h” should be aspirated in ‘‘ hotel.” 

Eniv.—The word “ samite”’ is the name of a beautiful 
and rich description of silk textile, interwoven with 
gold and embroidered. Chaucer likewise makes 
mention of it in his “ Romaunt ofthe Rose,” i, 874. 
You will also find it in ‘‘ Richard Coeur de Lion.” 

Bessi—e.—Amongst the French works suitable for 
young gizls, we may suggest Madame de Genlis’ 
“Veillées du Chateau ’’; the poetical works of 
Lamartine, and his ‘‘ Voyage en Orient’’; Sain- 
tine’s “ Picciola’”’; Madame de Staél’s ‘“‘ Alle- 
magne”; and the ‘‘ Cours d’Histoire,”” by Lamé 
Fleury. All these may safely be put into their 
hands for educational purposes. Your writing is 
beautiful. 
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H. B.— A Universal Geography,’”’ by the Rev. T. 
Milner, brought down to the present time by Keith 
reenact is what you require; published at 56, 
Paternoster-row. Also the “ History of England,” 
by the same author. 

SrupEnt.— For information respecting the scholar- 
ships attached to Girton College, apply to the 
Hon. Sec., Miss Davies, 17, Cunningham-place, 
N.W. The highest certificates are conferred on 
examinations in the same papers and held on the 
sainic conditions as those which qualify for degrees 

-in the University of Cambridge, but are conferred 
only on resident students who have gone through a 
systematic course of education. Candidates must 
be not less than eighteen years of age, and must 
pass an entrance examination. The course extends 
over about three years, half of each year being 
spent at the college. The fees amount to one 
hundred guineas per annum, covering board, 
lodging and instruction. Youwrite well. 

Aitsa.—Never betray that you fecl annoyed by any 
petty aggravations on your brother’s part, and then 
perhaps, by treating him as a grown person would 
asmall child, he will learn a more manly style of 
behaviour. Your writing promises well. 

J. J-—Use tweezers and pumice stone to the chin 
only. 

Warene—You write very well. 

INGARCTHA.—Writing good. if sloped rather more. 
Flowers in a bed-room—with very few exceptions 
—are notinjurious. 

C.C. G.—We preter the “t’’ crossed. 

Netwig B,--You write well, but red ink is objection- 
able, as it is too pale. 
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AFTERNOON ENJOYMENT. 


LAMPLIGHTER.—The 2oth of August, 1854, fell on a 
Tuesday 

PARNELLA.—1. Semper eadem means “always the 
same.’’? 2. When the letter ‘“‘t’” is so made in 
copybooks as not to require crossing, you need 
not aJter it. But when writing without a model, 
adopt which style you like the best. You write 
rather too large a hand, and the tails are too long. 

Mamennair.—the 8th of October, 1867, fell on a 
Tuesday. We do not understand your second 
question. Your writing would be improved were 
you to join your letters. 

PENNY-COME-QUICK.—1. Wedding presents may be 
sent to the bride at any time within the last month 
before her marriage. 2. Butter the eggs and pack 
them in table salt. There are other methods 
recommended for their preservation, 

Cicety.—Your name was a favourite one amongst 
the Plantagenets. 

Wynuam.— 1. Your question has been answered 
already in nur correspondence. 2. The following 
recipe is good for cleaning tarnished jewellery. 
Wash the articles in a solution of liquor potassz 
xr fluid ounce, water 20 fluid ounces, mix, and then 
rinse them in warm water. After that immerse 
them in the following gilders’ pickle:—z part 
common salt, 1 part alum, 2 parts saltpetre, 3 or 4 
of water mixed. Let them stand in this bath, 
stirring them now and then, during five minutes at 
most, and wash again in water, and dry in hot box- 
wood sawdust. 

Jack's Liry.—r. The 17th of October, 1859, was a 
Monday. 2. Give alittle saffron to your canary. 
It will not sing while moulting. 

M. H. Sanps.—See page 96, for clecning kid gloves. 

Mawen Harr, Rose, Manor Houss andTwo Girts. 
—We should advise your removing fern roots,and 
repotting flowers in the autumn. White is the 
“best coloured velvet to paint upon,” we should 
imagine. See answer to “Rose” in “* Art,” also 
* Stars of Earth,’’ page 473, and ‘‘ Flowers in the 


- 





House,” page 420. Ferns should have shade as 
well as a little sunshine, Impulsiveness is a defect 
We should speak and act on a cool, clear judgment 
and consistently generous feelings. 

A_Quitty Punnu.—the first oil lamps were set up jn 
London in the reign of Queen Anne, 1730. 

GREENCHEESE.—1. On a gentleman’s first introduction 
to you bowonly; and always bow afterwards when 
passing out of doors. 2. Put sand or fine gravel jy 
the bird’s cage, not bathbrick. 

Yavya.—1. Stand at the right side of the performer 
the leaves of whose music you wish toturn. 2. The 
Flower Mission has no less than seventeen depdts 
nine of which are in connection with the Bible 
Flower Mission. Both field and garden flowers ara 
acceptable; but we do not think that painted 
flowers are admissible at these depdts, though 
welcomed in hospitals. Amongst those to which 
you might find an easy access, Mrs. Ranyard's 
Biblewomen Nurses, 20, Regent-square, W.C., and 
58, Harley-street, and Homocopathic Hospital (Mrs, 
Hale), may be suggested. 

Cora Foresr.—You may either peel the orange and 
divide it in its natural sections, or cut it in halye 
and quarters, and use both knite and fork. Your 
writing promises to be good. 

StrawgBerry.—To remove stains from mahogany, 
mix six ounces of spirits of salt and half an ounce 
of powdered salts of lemon. Drop a little of this 
solution on the stains, and rub well with the end of 
a cork until they disappear, and then wash it off 
with cold water. 

Lucas.—1. Sprinkle powdered camphor all over the 
articles from which you desire to keep moths, and, 
having sewn them up in a piece of calico, lock them 
into a tightly fitting tin-box. 2. A rector has for 
the most part a right to the whole ecclesiastical 
dues in his parish, but a vicar has generally an 
appropriator over him, to whom he isa perpetual 
curate with a salary. 

Heiorrove.—lIf the initials ‘ P.P.’’ be placed in the 
oo of an envelope, we presume it means Postage 
Paid. 

Nit Desperanpum.—Your writing is a beautiful 
copperplate hand. 

Sweer Briar.—Send to Novello’s for a catalogue and 
make your own selection, 

OsserRcaA.—We sympathise much with you, but cannot 
give you any Lope of obtaining work in translating 
trom the French. 

J. B. Vanz.—The age at which a girl may be engaged 
must depend on her mother’s wishes. We should 
consider seventeen too young, unless under 
“er laine circumstances. You promise to write 
well, 

Mapce.—We have told all about *‘ Darby and Joan” 
in a previous number. 
Vanessa.—1. The ‘* Holy Grail,” or “St. Greal,” 
was the vessel from which our Lord is said to have 
taken His Last Supper, and subsequently filled with 
the Sacred Blood that flowed on Calvary. It was, 
also, a tradition that St. Joseph of Arimathea 
preserved it, and the “‘ quest”’ of this vessel was the 
great aim of the ‘‘ Knights of the Round Table,” 
and others. 2. Sec “ Ballad Stories,” in Tue 

Girt’s Own Paper. 

Mavup Trevor.—xz. Pronounce choir as if written 
“quire”; and hotel with an aspirated “h.” The 
“9” in the words ‘violent, violate, violet, and 
violin,” are all made a distinct syllable. ‘Lhe word 
‘void’ is pronounced as if written “‘ vaw-eed.” 

L. B. Winturop.—Your writing is good, but the 
terminal tails or dashes are three times too long, 
and have'a spidery appearance. The erection at 
the top ofthe capital ‘ D ” in “dear,” is objection 
able, and the long stroke commencing the ‘Min 
“Mr.” You have our best acknowledgments for 
your kind commendation of our paper. 

Tuekta.—The name “ minster,’’ or, in Anglo-Saxon, 
guynster, is derived from the Latin monastertint,an 
means the church of a monastery, or to which the 
latter has aftorwards been attached. “Cathedral, 
frem the Latin cathedralis, means the principal 
church in a diocese, so called because in it the 
bishop has his official chair or throne, caihedra 
being a seat or chair of one in authority. Your 
writing is legible. We thank you for your recipe 

A. Prox.—Write @ Z’tfdlienne. Thank you for your 
kind letter. Youwrite a pretty hand. 

Jenne Wren.—Your natural hand, No. 1, is 4 far 
the best cf the collection, and very good. out 
verses very much ihe reverse. Your letter a nice 
one, deserving our best thanks. 

Honour Bricut.—x. Send for the catalogue of the 
Religious Tract Society, and you will find little 
books suitable for use in a Sunday school, app'o 

_ priate for the very young children in your own class. 
2. It is more usual amongst persons In good society 
to pronounce the word Spa as if written “ 5paw, 
than as the ‘‘a”’ is sounded in papa. : 

Jenny Gepprs.—A travelling compani-n shouldspent 
French, German, and Italian, be familiar with t 
coin of each Continental country, should be well hit 
in all the best guide books, and should be quic a4 
understanding railway guides. When a route ia 
been chosen and the best places for breaking 
journey decided upon, the companion nce 
make herself well informed as to the places © 
interest best worth a visit, and be able to act a8 
valuable guide. 
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“‘T WONDER why girls are so nice in this book, 
_When Here they are oft the reverse ; 

And yet for an answer I’ve not far to look— 
Than myseZf, O, who could be worse ?” 


And Popsy put on a penitent air, 
As though she were fain to be better, 

And learn all her lessons with intelligent care, 
Gaining for each a Red Letter. 


Then Gypsey, the veriest sprite of a girl, 


Shook back her ebony hair, 


And said, as she toyed with a fugitive curl, 
“The reason is plain, to declare. 


‘* The reason, indeed, is as plain as that st 
They name after good Mr. Pike; 

Or clear as a riddle which raises a laugh 
When its meaning doth suddenly strike. 
‘You find, Popsy, dear, good girls 27 a book 
Are just what young maidens should be ; 
But a girl in read Zz7e, you know at a look, 

Is far from the pictures you see. 


“In prenzt you will find all short-comings hid 


Of pretty Miss Sukey or Jane ; 


For kind Mr. Artist must do as he’s bid, 
And portraits must never be plain ! 


HER 


CHAPTER V 
TRIUMPHS. 


THE flower show wis held in some public 
gardens a mile or two out of the town. 
it was always made a day of general 
holiday, and from time immemorial a 
fine day had marked the event. 

No one was excluded, let his station or 
opportunities be what they might, who 
had a flower to exhibit; and not a few 
prizes had been taken by competitors of 
humble degree, competing, though they 
did, with growers possessing every 
advantage of means, leisure, and outlay. 

Philipart had already taken several 
second prizes, and it did seem specially 
hard upon the enthusiastic gardener 
that at this very season, when he had 
set his heart upon outdoing all his 
former attempts, he should be so utterly 
incapacitated by his prolonged illness, * 

Susan had carefully abstained from 
remarking on the subject, and, but for 
her father’s incautious remark, she 
hoped the day might have passed over 
unnoticed. But this was now impossible, 
and the topic had been more than once 
recurred to. diborane 

“‘T hope, Suzanne, your father will get 
a prize. His flowers were most. lovely 
the last season, and it would truly be,to 
mea pleasure. Do you believe. he will 
get a prize, my child ?”’ ae 

Indeed, I do not know at all. I have 
not been down to the gardens this long 
time,’’ Susan made reply. 

“Trul¥ not! Ah, thou hast wasted 
thy summer here with me, good child !’’ 
said Philipart, sadly. ‘‘ What have I 
not to thank thee for, Suzanne! But it 
will be repaid to thee, child; it will be 
repaid.”’ 

“‘T want no payment, I am sure,” 


THE GIRL’S 


OWN PAPER. 


‘*So ¢hat is just why most girls are so good, 
Or lovely, or something that’s nice ; 

In fact, ’tis an extre-zous well understood 
As models marked up at a price.” 


‘‘ Then z/ this be true,’’ said golden-haired Pop, 
A model to copy I’ll choose ; 
I'll fix on the sweetest portrayed in the ‘G O P,’* 


And try how to walk in her shoes.”’ 





‘Bravo!’’ cried Gyp. 
Each fix on the girl she likes best ; 

And then follow dravely, regardless of weather, 
The line by her conduct expressed.’’ 


‘* Let us try it together— 


‘« Aoreed,’’ Popsy said, ‘‘ the gentlest be mine~— 
The beauty of love in her face— 

Quietly living in home-life to shine, 
Though filling the lowliest place! ”’ 








* The following letter was sent to the Editor by the writer of 


the above verses: Dear Mr. Editor,—In reference to the 8th verse 


of the enclosed ‘‘ Looks and Books,’’ I must say, by way of excuse, 
that I find ‘‘G O P” has already become the pet household name 


for this welcome paper. A friend told me her children all look 


SWEET 
By FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 


began Susan, gently. ‘‘Pray don’t 
think so. Iam only glad to see-you so 
much better, and pray do not grieve any 
more about the garden. It. will. come 
all right after a bit; once you are able 
to get into it. Hark! what is that 
noise? Who is coming?” 

There was a sound of many feet, a 
shouting of boys—those irrepressible 
heralds of news, good or bad. 

Susan hurried to the door. 

A self-constituted deputation of young- 
sters, of both sexes and various ages, 
filled the court, out-bawling each other. 

‘*Mr. Philipart’s got the prize !”’ 

“« He’s won jerst prize !’’ 

‘* A silver cup! the first PRIZE!” 

So ran the cries which could be dis- 
tinguished amid the széée. 

Susan hurried: back into the room, 
joyfully repeating the words; but the 
Frenchman had heard, and had hastily 
risen from his chair. He gazed wildly 
about him, doubting the evidence of his 
senses. 

His dream fulfilled! His beloved 
flowers left uncared for,. unvisited for 
weeks past. The first prize! Impossible! 

But ‘all doubt upon the subject was 
soon banished. 

The festivities.of the day concluded 
with the awarding of the prizes. To 
most of the judges the old Frenchman 
was personally known. JBefore Susan 
and her patient had time to. make 
out the truth of the rumour so wildly 
borne to them, a much-more reliable in- 
formant appeared, in the form of a 
messenger, despatched post-haste with 
an authentic account of the result of the 
show, and bearing imperative orders 
that the successful candidate should 
appear in person on the scene of his 


forward to the day the paper comes, and call it their “gop day.” 
So I have good authority.—Yours very truly, The Author of ‘‘ The 
Girl’s Own Fanfarronade.” 


REVENGE. 


triumphs, did the state of his health 

permit. ; 
Not a doubt upon the latter point. 

The welcome news appeared to have 


~ acted like an electric shock, and to have 


put the finishing touch to the cure of the 
invalid. 

Only half comprehending it ali, and 
feeling very much as though she were in 
a dream, Susan permitted herself to be 
hurried into the fly, along with ker late 
patient, which then drove off at great 
speed, followed by the cheers of all the 
youngsters, and to some distance by not 
a few of them in person. 

More cheering when, arrived at the 
scene of the day’s display, M. Philipart 
was ushered to the stand where the 
judges made the award. 

There, in very truth, stood the silver 
cup—a very handsome specimen of its 
kind—and beside it the vase of common 
earthenware, filled with the magnificent 
flowets which had carried away the palm 
from all competitors. 

The second prize was awarded ‘‘to 
John Field.” 

Then, for the first time that day, Susan 
saw her father, who, standing modestly 
apart, had to be called forward to 
receive his guerdon of merit, with 
‘honourable mention of the first class, 
which declared him to be only secon 
to the great triumph of the day. 

When comparative silence had beet 
restored, theold Frenchman uttered a few 
words of grateful acknowledgment, but 
declared himself at a loss to compre 
hend. 

“T have been laid on a sick bed, many 
weeks past, gentlemen,’’ he said. ‘ _ 
for this good, dear girl here I do n° 
believe I should ever have returned t 


life and health.again. She it is who has 
cared for and nursed me. But I have 
never even looked upon my garden for 
two months. How, then, can-the prize 
be mine? I do not understand——’’ 

There was a confused “murmur of 
voices. Many eyes were turned upon 
Susan Field, who stood blushing at the 
unaccustomed publicity thrust upon her. 

“T can’t say how it: has-been done, 
Philipart,’’ said one gentleman, “ but 
certainly I never saw;.a garden look 
better than your plot did when: I-passed 
by a morning or two.ago. ‘As for the 
grapes, they area perfect picture. I only 
wish my gardener had your secret.’’ 

‘Here has been magic at work,”’ 
remarked one of the ladies. 

“ Fairies, perhaps,’’ put in a very 
young gentleman in the background, 
with a look at Susan’s ‘blushing face. 
She felt quite, uncomfortable, and shrank 


behind them all, looking round fot ‘her ' 


father, but he was nowhere to be seen. , 
The crowd began to break up. Susan 
felt a pull at her cloak. It was old 
Philipart. 
‘ Let us go,”’ he said ; 


The vehicle which had brought them 
was at the gates. They were soon driven 
to the end of the lane leading to the plots. 

As the two walked down Susan saw 
her father at the gate of his own garden 
in conversation with some one,'who, as 
they approached, disappeared, and Field 


all. I must see for myself.’”? . 


had entered his own plot by the time. 


his rival reached the grounds.” ss... 
It was indeed like enchantment, the 
scene that met the eyes ofthe con- 
valescent. o eetaige . 
His cherished flowers, screened from 


mid-day scorching heat, well watered; 


well tended, surpassed in perfection 
even his fondest anticipations. The 
carnations were a bed of choice per- 
fume and radiant beauty. The vine, 
the pride of his heart, put forth the 
luxuriance of its treasures in masses of 
purple fruit, while a cunningly contrived 
network defied the attacks of the birds. 
Carefully raked beds, walks well 
weeded and rolled, hedges neatly clipped, 
the gate freshly painted, and with the 
addition of a new spring catch—these 
met the sight of the long absent owner, 
where he had expected to find everything 
| parched and withered. | 
_He turned to Susan, but her gaze of 
surprise met his-own with like question- 
Ing bewilderment. | 
At that moment Field approached 
_ With a smile of congratulation, as he 
| held out his hand, $oe 
; . 1 am glad,” he began; but the 
| Frenchman’s astute gaze had read his 
. Neighbour’s face, and in it the answer to 
© enigma. 
|. Ah! mybenefactor!”’ he exclaimed; 
| 1U1s then thou who hast done this ! ”? 
He caught John Field’s two hands, in 
's own, and shook ‘them. with a vehe- 
pete which might well have brought into 
' ier re of the Englishman the tears 
ae stood there. As for Susan, she 
sobbed for very joy, as she held: and 
Patted her father’s arm. 
., ©ss you, my friend !'‘my very good 
friend,” cried Philipart. Wards ene 
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‘the’ old‘:man..‘seemed’ midre: 


let: us go to 
the garden.. I cannot :understand. at. 


there before her.’ -:; 


HOW TO HAVE’ AN~ EASY MIND. 


to failhim, and indeed the 
short. § sctisty lit 
‘Oh! 


ate 


it’s all right, 


don’t thank me. It’s my gitl Susan as 
we have both to thank, I believe. The 


fact is I tried‘hard to be a brute and to | on 3 


revenge the slight you put upon her that 
way. But there she taught me a lesson, 
and her revenge is the right one. May 
be it’s all for the best—who knows! 
Susan, you just hurry on-home and get 
the tea,.ready. Mr. -Philipart and I 
willcome along after.%<We don?t.want 
any fly !;he’ll'have my arm? * 
Away went Susan at'lér-fleetést pace. 
Her heart was so light;:shé)-seemed to 
skim the:ground likeia bird:*«);,.’ 
- More leisurely came John. F 
his companion, .” On_ the way,, 10 
C 

















certain: confidénces wer 
when they reached. th 
met upon the threshold by.a hands 

well-built . fellow,,, who. caught: Philipart 
in ‘his ‘arms with,a cry of ‘(.Afon:pere./?? 
ore. overcome 








with joy than. .surprise:;).;:2-.," 
-Then, Susanicame’-forward, 









‘\ 


startled’ when “she “f 





Brest SEH HE oe 3 ABR elt 
There. was much to relate'that-evening 


as: they gathered, round. :the;,merry. tea- 


table., .. How the father;had. repented. of ., ‘troub : 
had “pinched and ° 
discharge ; ‘how. 


his’. harshness,and. had’ 


sayed to. buy his,;son’s" 





Etienne:;had: looked;:back’ with: longing’: 
to the old, life when';he;thought of -his 


only parent’s loneliness,and: grief ;: hoy 


he had:come liome;'a free man, to make” grow. anxious 
a fresh start and'to marry:Susan--‘‘that. “Strength 1 
“af she will-have.me*!». 


is,’ he added, 


yey" 





HOW TO HAVE AN EASY MIND. 


IF you are going to enjoy life, girls, you must 


get rid of anxiety for earthly matters ; there . 
The least littlé cloud” 


is no doubt about that. 
of it floating in your minds will make eyery- 
thing look’ gloomy, and‘so*long as‘it remains 
there you will be miserable; even sitting down 
by the wayside to ‘indulge in: the luxury of a 
good cry;won’t. mend, the matter much.. Away 
with. anxiety, then, altogether :, let it melt be- 
fore the warm sunshine of.cheerful. wisdom. 


There are some girls, to be.sure, frivolous, 


thoughtless, giddy..young things, who, just 
because they are,so frivolous, thoughtless, and 
giddy, neverknow what care is. And there area 
great many others who haye the easy minds that 
belong to downright stupidity: But we neither 
speak of these nor to these. 
are the thoughtful, and we wish to point out 
to you all that right-thinking and calm con- 
tentment: go invariably hand in hand. 

There .is a sweet influence exercised by a 


mind free from anxiety, and in ;a’ girl it has a. 


beauty beyond telling. An-;easy mind _§is 
certainly a sign af wisdom, and the man who 
first coined the’ proverb “‘ Merry.and wise” 
knew what he was about. Rey Wad Pde Ses 

To be rid of anxiety we must Jook at life 
the right way, ‘calmly surveying it in every 
aspect. ‘There’ must ‘be ‘no vain regrets 
for the past, no grumbling at the present, and 
as for the future, nothirig’ can téally trouble 
one who casts every.care upon the’ God of 
pity and love, and knows that a@lZ things are 
working for good to those who’ seek to’ please 
and serve Him. oo ea 





and you're aé . 
welcome as the day, and, once for-alt, 


hea ; blushing. « 
and:smiling, as her ‘father pinched her ’. 
ear, and ‘hoped: shé'.;had. not.-been «| wi 

und .a. ‘stranger * ..” 





You, friends, : 
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wmore ridiculously un- 
ntoneself about the 
‘in the world is 







Re = 
ofall ‘those: matters of 
re ever present. For 









ie 
‘ers child, the whole wisdom 
of the past. ummed up\in..a homely 
Scottish pro d a couple of:lines from 
an old ballad s proverb tells that «‘There’s 


no ‘use gree 
couplet points 
« Violet 


r spilt milk,”: and the 
‘that ty AS A 
ked the.sweetest rain 
fresh nor grow again.” 
will “banish, yes banish, 
.to'the!:past ‘that cannot 
profitable.-influence on 
ure.life.. 
I thing, and when we 
‘anudge and suggests 
ough to trouble us. No 
something every day, but 
asot, why we'should be upset 
of Tell her who .is oppressed with 
says an ‘Arabic poet, “ that it will pass 
7As happiness passeth away, so passeth 
pane Misfortune will come, then, 
‘we shall’ simply do otr duty, and wait 
vith easy minds for all being well again. 
.. Remember, girls, that Providence guards 
- ‘the good, and ‘that if one only belongs to the 
Trust-in;Providence sect, she need feel no 
sty, even whilst battling against a sea of 
er give way to despair: ‘ Despair 
vantage.” 
on SOM u, we know, have responsibilities 
. beyond. your years... But you must not worry 
iem,:; When your-best has been done 
an.you,do? Nothing. And it 
ng..that the moment you 
Ainfit’ yourselves for exertion. 
th ] uiet, easy mind. 
thers again have to bear the burden of ill- 
health, and, think they. indeed have something 
to fret about. But the way to grow well is 
to strive to be contented. Happy people, as 
every one is aware, live long, and the invalid 
diet of least nourishment is certainly grum- 
bling. 

A few others—you know how many—are 
alarmed at creations of their own fancy or 
things not much better. How many wise 
children have we seen scared by a phantom 
which was nothing better than a poor paper 
lantern with a candle-end in it, . 

The future interferes with the ease of quite ~ 
as many minds as either the present or the 
past, and with as little reason, How often 
must it’ be repeated that’ we are to * take no 
thought for the morrow ?”? Let us work, girls, 
and our very best, in the present, and leave 
the future.to take. care of itself. — 

The greater number of those.events which 
we think to.ourselves ay happen, and which 
we are sure, if they happen, will. prove such 
terrible. disasters, never do take. place. All 
our worry goes for nothing, and we may write 
ourselves down as uncommonly stupid into the 
bargain. * "BEN Mee ty T ; 

A. celebrated living philosopher has put 
this into astanza which everyone should 
commit to memory and repeat to herself when 
the outlook appears more’ than ,usually un- 
promising :— . ' st 
‘* Some of your hurts you have cured, 

. And the sharpest you still have survived; 

But what torments of grief, you endured 

From.evils which never arrived! ”’ 

The secret of an easy mind, then, is very 
simple, like all other good things in: the world. 
So, girls, let us cast off our burdens of worldly 
care, and go singing on our way. __ 

JAMES Mason. 
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HE COUNTRY 


Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines, 

Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And there the sunshine darted through, 
Spreading a vapour soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines.” —Zongfellow. 


IN our walk on this 
cold November 
day we found no 

= flowers, and mul- 

titudes of fallen 
leaves carpeted 
the roads as we 
passed along. 
But there were 
numbers of 
bright berries— 
the hawthorn, 
with its deep 
red fruit; the 
honeysuckle 
hung out its red 
transparent fruit ; 
dark purple 
sloes, bitter as 
rue, clustered un- 
heeded on the 
bushes; dark green bunches of privet berries ; 
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black byrony, with its bright scarlet poison 
fruit; oblong red hips, on the wild hedge- 
rose, formed quite a gorgeous display in 
the: hedges. They were clusters of gems 
—winter’s rubies and corals, and other 
bright adornments. Deep down in the 
grass were spiral bunches of red berries, 
the last remnants of the arum, or “cuckoo 
pint,” and far above them towered the 
mountain ash with its clusters of vermillion 


| fruit. 


At last we reached the pine wood, and 
stood for awhile to admire the stately growth 
of the noble trees. Their boughs, covered 
with dark green and yellow foliage, were 
waving to and fro in the rising wind with a 
mournful sound, and the soft ground under- 
neath was covered with sharp-pointed leaves 
and pine cones. 


A piae forest is ever an impressive sight. 
The straight, round trunks of the trees stand 
upright without branch or support. People 
have compared the trunks to stately pillars, the 
avenues to grand aisles that seemed to be 
pillars of some vast cathedral, and the 
strange surging sound among the high 
branches to some sublime harmony that never 
ceases, 


IN NOVEMBER. 


Flowers are very shy of taking up that 
abode in the pine woods. One reason | 
that the roots of the trees grow out horizon 
tally, and grapple the soil very tightly, fr 
their nature is to grow in exposed situations 
and northern climates. 


Another reason why flowers do not love 
these woods is, doubtless, the strong smell of 
turpentine that comes. from the trees, al 
seems to load the air. Springtime 1s the 
best for the pine woods, for then the trees 
seem covered with fringes and tassels of th 
richest green, and the young cones ale ? 
beautiful purple. 


‘Lhe name of these kinds of trees is ‘conifer 
All pines, yew trees, larches, &c., are calle 
conifers, and are of the fir tribe, whieh F 
most important one. The stamens and e : 
are often found on separate flowers on er 
trees. The fertile flowers are in cones, whi? 
are the fruit of the conifers. i 

Examine this cone; there are broad sca) 
at the base of each scale there is a tiny gece 
which sometimes has little thin wings. 

Some of the conifer family grow to : 
immense size, higher than our highest chu” 
steeples, and they live to great age, ea cit 


centuries for them to grow to their f 
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In America, where everything seems on a 
gigantic scale, some of these conifers, called 
Wellingtonia, are enormous, and their age is 
counted by thousands of years. This wood 
will be standing and flourishing long after 
the present generation has passed away. I 
will repeat you a verse about the conifers. 
The prophet says of God: “I will plant in 
the wilderness the cedar, the fir tree, and the 
pine, and the box-tree together, that they may 
see, and know, and consider and understand 
together, that the hand of the Lord hath done 
this, and the Holy One of Israel hathcreatedit.” 

No hand of man ever planted the immense 
forests which travellers describe. Those in 
Brazil are said to extend hundreds of miles, 
and some of the trees reach a hundred and 
fifty feet high. i 

In some parts of America still 
more wonderful trees are said to 
flourish ; they are 300 feet high, . 
and have grown on for ‘ages. 
When any of them chance to fall, 
there they lie, for there is no 
possibility of getting away, the 
timber to make use of it. 

The tall, straight trunks some- 
times serve as masts for ships, and 
the wood is used for numberless 
other purposes. We .also get 
resin, turpentine, and pitch from 
these trees. 

“Do they rise from these 
tiny seeds P”” asked Laura. 

“Yes, and doubtless the wind 
or the birds scatter them about, 
or the torrent carries them along 
on the banks of the rivers, and 
deposits them in remote places. 
There are many ways by which 
they are distributed in spots 
where the hand of man has never 
touched the soil. Pine trees grow 
in northern regions—on the rocky 
sides of mountains, in exposed. 
and desolate deserts, any place 
in fact where there is soil enough’ 
for the roots to strike. It will 
bear rough storms without much 
damage, for its peculiar cone-like 
shape is peculiarly adapted to re- 
sist the tempest. Very little 
sunshine is needed to bring it to 
perfection, and the winter’s snow 
may lie heavy on its head without 
crushing it to the earth. There 
are forests of pine trees in Russia, 
Lapland, and Norway that grow 
200 feet high, and live on for 
senerations. Hard cones like those 
inder the trees do not ripen ina 
year, as pears and apples do; 
doubtless each one takes three or 
four years growing to perfection. 
You may notice them in all stages 
ol growth on the same tree. How 
wildly the branches are waving 
about high over our heads,, show- 
ing the wind is increasing! We 
had better retreat as soon as possible.” 
se Are the palm trees of foreign countries of 

. hae tribe as the pines ?” asked Fanny. 
re belong to the palmacece family, and 
= think, quite a contrast to the hardy 
rs - ig which we have been speaking. True, 
me ie ave tall, straight trunks, and the leaves 
i ae grow quite on the top, but there 
ie = shee ends. The palm lives in the 
beat South, where the bright sunshine and 
vie a the delicious dates the palm tree 
he a t is the most graceful of all trees, 
suppl Orientals find many of their wants 
sobs _from its humerous productions. 
‘ ome — get dates, wine, oil, and vinegar. 
‘ Ppites timber for a hut, thatch for its 
ropes, and paper. One may almost 
hat some of the natives would do 
his marvellous tree, 


“ The leaves of the palm tree are like a plume 
of long emerald green feathers, sometimes 
twenty feet long. I have hard these trees 
are most remarkable-looking during a storm; 
the tall trunks swing in the blast, and the 
whole tree is in motion. What a waving of 
feathery plumes there must be! What a 
commotion in the forest! What a noise of 
conflicting elements! Something like there 
is in the pine wood at this moment, and that 
warns us we had better delay no longer under 
the branches,” 


SEASONABLE CLOTHING, AND. 
HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Our bonnets and hats are usually a question 
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of very deep consideration to all of us, and it 
is most natural they should be so, when we 
consider for a moment how really important 
they are as being the frames and _ shelters 
to our faces, and adding to or detract- 
ing from the pleasantness of our looks. A 
cheap bonnet or hat is hardly to be had unless 
we are fortunate enough to make them our- 
selves, when, I am sure, we have all been 
surprised at the great show which can be 
made at very little cost. This has been my 
own case this very season, when I have made 
two lovely creations (as the French milliners 
would call them), starting with one elderly 
bonnet, which, purchased in May, had lasted 
through the season. It was a very pretty and 
good black-jetted one, trimmed handsomely 
with jet, but it had quite done its duty and 
seen its best days. However, there was a new 
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bonnet to be made from it, I was sure, and 
some little assistance toward another, perhaps, 
and my expenditure over both must be limited 
if other parts of the wardrobe were to be sup- 
plied as well. 

Now my rule-is ‘to: make such purchases 
invariably at a large shop—never where there 
is only a limited stock—as I am then sure 
of cheaper and better materials, and much 
newer and fresher things. On: this occasion 
I followed my usual rule, and here is my bill 
2 extenso— 





s. d. 

I black straw bonnet . F « I OF 

I shape bonnet . * . - O 6% 

3 yd. black velvet, at 2s. 113d. yd. 1 53 

2 strings beads, at 83d. =. 0. ~21 5S 
4 yds. black ribbon, at ts.o4d. yd. 4 1 
1 flower and leaves . x = #6 
Ir 1} 


2 





The black .straw’ bonnet was 
one of coarse straw in the princess 
shape, small and closely fitting. 
A rummage in my bag of odds 
and ends soon found me enough 
black silk to line it with, and then 
it was bound all round back and 
front with a gathered bias of black 
velvet, which was slightly full, and 
was about half an inch on the edge 
of the bonnet. Above this all 
round were sewn on my strings 
of beads, which were as big as 
peas, and were kept on the thread 
on which they were strung, which 
was caught down at intervals with 
a stitch or two. On the front of 
the bonnet I placed one of the 

‘ Jong ‘knots or bows now so much 
worn cut from my half-yard of 
velvet, which I forgot to say was 

_ bought on the ‘bias. This bow 
was about three inches wide, and 
was ‘slip stitched’ round to pre- 

-vent the stitches showing on the 
right side. A ‘narrow band of 
velvet crossed the back above 
the beads. Then the strings were 
sewn on, and my little bonnet had 
reached completion. 

I then turned to my old 
bonnet, which I carefully 
unpicked and brushed with a 
bonnet brush, before reconstruct- 
ing it. After this I covered the 
coronet front of the new shape 
with some new black velvet, and 
bound the back with the same, 
first. transferring the silk lining, 
which was quite clean and nice. 
Then the crown was covered with 
the embroidered bugle covering of 
the other bonnet, and the velvet 
coronet was quite covered with 
the deep-jetted fringe, which was 
sufficient to go all round to the 
back also. Lastly, my pretty old 
gold flowers were put dettly on the 
top of the front, the strings sewn on, and my 

second bonnet was done, the expense of both 

bonnets being 11s. 13d.,—5s.6}d.each. One, of 
course, was entirely new, but did not cost any 
more than the other with the flower and new 
strings. Now this little account has been 
given with a view of showing what can be 
done, either for ourselves or for others, if we 
choose to take the trouble of thinking about 


the matter. 


I have always been thankful for my know- 


ledge of millinery and dressmaking, which I 
derived from my nurse, who had been appren- 
ticed to a milliner and dressmaker. 
her instructions I dressed and .redressed my 
dolls, who went to endless entertainments, and 
altered and re-arranged their clothes with a 
boundless extravagance, which. would have 
brought their male relations to the verge of 


Under 
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bankruptcy if they had been anything but 
dolls, I do not remember either: to have had 
any new things for my dolls in those happy 
busy days; nothing but a big band-box full of 


= 





A NEW BONNET. 


scraps of every kind, to which everyone seemed 
to contribute bits of lace, ribbon, and silk, 
besides anything and everything which could 
be turned to account fora doll or a doll’s house. 
For my dolls lived. in.a big cupboard for a 
house, every room of which had been fur- 
nished by nurse and myself.with wonderful 
home-made contrivances, much of . which 
knowledge I have made use of.in after life, 
But I fear very few. girls have nurses like 
mine, and they must acquire ‘their knowledge 
later in life, even if they are. lucky enough to 
acquire it at all. _ : 

But to return to our “‘ Seasonable Clothing.” 
Now that we have disposed. of our bonnets tor 
the moment, I am very anxious to help those 
amongst our girls who have just begun to have 
allowances, and do not yet know how to use 
them to the best advantage. . There is no 
doubt that without a fixed plan we shall 
waste our money, and we must begin by 
making a fixed rule 
that we will try to 
buy everything we 
want at once, and 
not be always buy- 
ing, or else we shall 
never get anything 
really good, There 
are a few rules which 
I think may be use- 
ful, and the first 
thing is to have as 
few dresses as pos- 
sible, and nothing 
but what is good. 
One winter and oné 
summer dress are 
quite sufficient to 
add to your stock 
yearly. Two 
-bonnets and 
two hats are 
also enough ; 
two pairs of 
shoes, and 
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two pairs of boots. Four pairs of gloves will 
be found sufficient, if you buy only. the very 
best, at 3s. 9d. or 4s., and having worn a pair 
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three months for best, take them for second 
best, and get anew ‘pair to replace them as 
best. You should always manage to have 
two ‘pairs of boots ‘in- wear at once, and two 
pairs of ‘shoes, and never wear your best boots 
in wet weather. Stockings are another thing 
it is foolish to -be'saving in, as nothing really 
good in woollen can be obtained under 3s. 6d. 
ot 45.” ‘Thhreé -pairs'aré enough, and ‘if of the 
best ‘will wear for‘three winters. As o¢casion 
offers; take out the worst from your stock and 
replace them with new ones. For the summer 
you will require six pairs at least ;- and if you 
darn and wear them carefully they will last 
three summers also, observing the same rule 
of replacing them. es ee 

All underclothing is kept in good order by 
the same rule, and every girl should always 
have ‘some article in hand, and endeavour to 
keep her stock of chemises and drawers up to 
six, while three or four night-dresses are quite 
enough. Flannels,'"t6o, are treated by the 
same rule, addingoné' at ‘intervals (generally 
every autumn) to:'thé* stock, and using the 
thin petticoats in the summer. Summer petti- 
coats are a very small item in the expenses, as 
theycan be purchased. by the yard as low as 10d. 
and ready made for 3s., and they do not last 
beyond the season. Winter ones are-rather 
more; I think that black moreen, or that satin- 
faced woollen material used to line gentle- 
man’s coats, dre the best to use, but they may 
frequently be made from old black dresses. 
Black silk drésses are most economical wear, 
and, as arule,“one évery four years is quite 
enough to keep’ anyone in ‘best dresses. A 
few yards of new’ brocade,’ satin, or velvet will 
make a half-worn dress‘logk like a new one. 
French merino and cash- | °, 
mere are also materials 
that will wash and wear 
to the last thread. 

For those who require 
them I give two flannel 
(figs. 1 and-2) dressing- 
gowns, which will be 
most useful’ to invalids. 
About eight’ yards will 
be - requiréd~ for each, 
and the trimmings may 
be of old black silk or 
cashmere for either, with 
a little cheap; lace or 
work to enliven ‘them, 
which can be. taken” off 
and washed. 'Fig.°3 is a“ “”! 
flannel dressing - jacket. **’ 
trimmed with flannel em-' -"'‘N 
broidery bands, ‘or’ with ©» 
torchon lace, :and‘tows of. . 
herring-bone “embroidery 
done with coarse.:;purse 
SH. ae ide gage 

The large” illustration 
givés an idéa of the . | 
winter fashions, A’ sniall 
coat-like jacket is in much 
favour, which reminds one 
of what is known, I be- 
lieve, as a gentleman’s 
“Newmarket” ‘coat. 
The cheapness of Ulsters 
is quite’ astonishing in’ 
London this winter; I 
have seen them well 
made and of wonderfully 
good material for 12s. 6d., 
atid very excellent ones 
of a_ better ‘class - at 
TOs. Gd, UC 
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THE QUEEN. 0’ THE MAY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FEVER. 

 AY’S fever increased 
* day by day, and she 
grew delirious, so that 
her shining “golden 
fleece”’ had to be 
shorn. When the old 
man. saw the fluff of 
silken threads laid 
aside upon the drawers 
he wept over them; nay 
more, he actually took 
them, up and pressed 
them to his lips. “If 
the child is taken per- 
haps it will be my 
fault,’ he groaned, 
as he remembered 
her shriek and flight 
into the dewy evening. 
tot But self-reproaches 
soon merged into a 
strong desire to save 
the tender blossom hitherto so roughly 
nourished. Unflinching sternness, petty 
jealousies, doubtful prejudices—all fell 
as weeds before the sickle at sight of 
the pretty prostrate flower. Leah and 
Rachel took turns in watching by her 
bedside both by night and day. Mere- 
dith came and went unnoticed by his 
grandfather ; the Misses Richards were 
in and out continually. All the neigh- 
bours were anxious about the strange 
little girl, and clergy and laity united to 
comfort Evan. But the child had 
gained his affection in spite of his 
opposition to her ‘pre-acquired tastes, 
and he reproached himself for needless 
harshness, so he would not be comforted. 
The vicar reasoned with him in vain, 
for although he believed that if May 
were taken she would. be another lamb 
safe in the dear Shepherd’s fold, he could 
not let her enter without her forgiveness. 
Yes, ‘forgiveness’? was theword he used. 
And she, in her delirium, wandered 
more in the past than the present. She 
was always with her mother, and seemed 
happy in talking of her wreath, her 
atling, and the shillings she earned. 
She would sing snatches—not only of 
her May Queen songs, but of hymns, 
and this comforted Evan. Mr. Everton 
Was often on her lips, and she connected 
him with her mother in heaven. “I 
shall see you if I am good, mammie,’’ 
she said more than oace. Miss Edith 
and Meredith also were now and then 
the themes of her excited talk, but, 
strange to say, she never mentioned 
cither Evan or her doll. It seemed as 
if she were afraid of that subject even 
in her delirium. Yet she had a 
Sort of perception when Meredith was 
near ‘her, and would be soothed for a 
moment when he murmuted a passage 

of a hymn_or a bit'of Handel. 
: Sing her Merch Megan,’ said 
van to him, one day. They were the 





first words he had spoken. to him since. 


& had rescued. Terpsichore, ' Epes” 


“BY ANNE BEALE. 


_ Meredith sang the air in a low, Clear 
voice. She was conscious for a moment, 
and. opened her arms. with the words, 
“Here is your little Megan, mamma.” 
She did not know that it was her cousin’s, 
not her mother’s, neck that she clasped. 
And'so the daysworeon. ~~ ° | °° 

_ Before the crisis, George’ Morrison 
arrived, the young doctor already referred 
to, as one of Evan’s numerous family. 
Although he was to make his abode at 
some distance, amongst the miners scat- 
tered. over the mountain-side, he was 
summoned to -see-the child. He said 
that all had been done’by Mis. Richards 
that could be done, but that shé must be 
kept from all excitement. - Accordingly, 
Miss Edith took upon, herself to see that 
one person alone should be with her at a 
time, for she knew how difficult it was to 


_ keep the sick-rooms'of the cottagers 


from a constant influx of visitors. 
Friends and neighbours crowd in with 
offers of aid or sympathy,. and’ often 
retard recovery by over zeal. Edith, 
therefore, did much of the fursing by 
day, and thus enabled Evan, Peggy, 
and the rest to perform their necessa 
avocations, which cannot be intermitted 
even in sight of death. The two cows 
had to be milked, the poultry fed, the 
sheep on the hills reckoned, the wheat- 
mow thatched, the mines worked, even 
while the fatal scythe was suspended 
over the head of the orphaned little 
one. 
_ May wanted nothing that was not 
provided ; for. Mrs. Richards took care 
that the sick should be nourished, .and 
Evan would have spent his last penny to 
save the child. She was, indeed, better 
off in this respect than. she could have 
been in London, where it is impossible 
to relieve the multitudes of ‘sick and 
dying ever needing help in that huge 
metropolis. But in spite of ‘care -and 
hourly watching, the fever seemed only 
to increase, and with it the small frame 
diminished. However the crisis was at 
hand, and the one great anxiety ap- 
peared to be whether the sleep which 
had fled from the weary little eyes would 
visit them. when that. crisis was past. 

Not asoundwas heard in the little farm, 
save the child’s occasional delirious utter- 
ances, for she was getting too weak 
even for these. Her friends crept in 
and out of the house like stealthy cats, 
and Miss Edith alone was in the sick 
chamber. 

Evan met Meredith watching at the 
door at the moment he should have been 
in bed. 

‘* Grandfather, may she have ‘her doll 
back again ?’”’ asked the lad. ‘It will 
perhaps comfort her when she is 
conscious.’’ 

«Of course she may,” replied Evan, 
who had never looked on the matter in 
this light: 

“TI am sorry that I offended you, 
grandfather,’’ continuéd’" Meredith, 
diawing a parcel carefully enveloped in 
white paper from his pocket. ‘‘ Will 


you give her’ this yourself, and shake 
hands with me?”?! > 

‘'He’ unfastened the’‘parcel and_ pro- 

duced ‘Terpsichore,’whom ‘he- had ‘been 
‘carrying in his pocket ‘fot many’ days. 
Evan recoiled at'the' sight, but took the 
doll into his rough left hand, and gave 
the right to “his grandson. Not a’ word 
more ‘was’ spoken.’: Evan returned to 
the house, and Merédith crept round to 
the lattice! window: ‘of the bedroom, 
‘which’, was ‘open, and: through an un 
curtained corner ‘of which he was able 
‘to peep'and‘just' catch: sight of May’s 
poor little face. Veh Pe 

' Evan took off his shoes’ and stole into 
the room.: Peggy was seated in a 
‘corner, motionless and: half asleep. 
Edith was near the crib, May’s hand in 
hers. ‘The child-was unconscious. So 
quiet was Evan that the watchers did 
‘not hear'him. He reached the crib, 
and'silently placed the now faded doll 
in May’s arm as it lay outside the 
patchwork coverlet. Her eyes unclosed, 
she looked at Evan, and he was sure 
there was recognition. in the look. She 
smiled, withdrew her hand from Edith’s, 
and clasped ‘the doll as if by instinct, 
then the heavy lids again closed over 
the blue eyes. In a few minutes more 
she was asleep. 

‘ That'sleep, with God’s blessing on it, 

saved her life. No one knew how long 
she slept, but during the blessed time 
“her breathing and: pulse became more 
regular, and hope dawned for her 
‘anxious friends. The crisis was passed 
‘in that slumber, and when at’ last she 
awoke she was conscious. She knew 
‘those. who surrounded ‘her, and these 
were her grandparents and Edith. Her 
first scarcely-audible word was ‘‘ Great- 
grandfather.’’ He stooped over her and 
‘kissed her. She was trying to. articulate 
something more, which he. construed 
into a request that he should also kiss 
Terpsichore, which he accordingly did. 
She smiled, but she was too weak to 
return the embrace. Indeed, she could 
not move, but she became suddenly 
more communicative than she had pre- 
viously been. Amongst other matters 
she confided to Edith that she wished her 
to write to Mr. Everton, and told her 
exactly what she wanted to say. Her 
kind friend wrote it in her own words. 

“« Say that I can’t write to him, be- 
cause I am poorly, and I can’t go and 
see him,’’ she said, remembering her 
promise at Paddington. ‘I want him 
to come'and see me,:and you, and all of 
us ;and*to help ‘to build the big room, 
because he is:a;clergyman. Tell him I 
try to be good, for I want to see mamma 
again. Give my. loye to Mrs. Pope’”’— 
this was the landlady—‘“ and say I can 
sing more hymns, and ‘that Terpsichore 


‘is. very ‘well now, but has been poorly, 


like me. Say that perhaps I am going 
to Begvens? - 

‘* What, is Mr. Everton like ?’’ asked 
Edith, when there came a. pause in 
May’s dictation,’ at this clause. 
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*‘Ohd he is so pretty, Miss Edith!’’ 
whispered the child. .‘‘He has such 
kind eyes. I think he is like mamma— 
and—and Terpsichore!’’ she added, 
uncovering her doll’s face, and display- 
ing meaningless blue eyes, a flaxen wig, 
and rosy cheeks and lips. 

Miss Edith laughed. She had been 
drawn into a long correspondence with 
May’s friend ,not knowing whether he were 
young or old, handsome or ugly. But 
she liked and admired his letters, from 
which not only she but her mother and 
sisters drew the conclusion that he was 
a Christian anda gentleman. From his 
bold, steady, clear handwriting, she was 
inclined to imagine him young; while 
from the subdued and almost fatherly 
tone of his letters, she concluded him 
old. She had read them over and over 
again, and tried to picture the writer, as 
one strives to paint a friend or relative 
whom one has never seen, in some 
distant land. In her replies she had not 
only written her best, but taken great 
pains with her diction; for it was an 
event in her young and retired life to 
be corresponding with a stranger on 
a subject which was both pathetic 
and peculiar. Accordingly, she intended 
to take the rough draft of May’s letter 
home, in order to re-copy it ; for she was 
obliged to write it on a half-sheet of 
paper with a scratchy pen and very 
brown ink.. But this did not satisfy the 
child. With the irritable excitement of 
sickness, she must have it enclosed in 
an envelope, directed, and stamped 
before her face, so that Edith had not 
time even to make an apology. ’ 

“But how am I to end it?” 
asked. 

May considered a few moments; then 
said, ‘‘‘ Your obedient little servant, 
May,’ that was how Mrs. Pope wrote 
when she asked him to come to 
mamma.”’ 

And so the letter went. : 

When the actual, immediate danger 
was over, Miss Edith came. only occa- 
sionally ; for she had many other duties 


‘she 


NEVER give up, brother, never give up! 
God has a blessing for those who work hard. 
Why should you murmur and grumble and fret, 
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toperform. But May’s grandparents were 
very tender of her, and her cousins very 
kind—Meredith especially. He would 
come at every odd minute to sit by her, 
talk or read to her, nurse and amuse 
her. The wistful little eyes watched for 
him, and welcomed him when he came 
with a pleased expression that repaid 
him. She never seemed to tire of one 
particular theme, and her first question 
always was, ‘‘ When will they build the 
big room?’’ He was, fortunately, able 
to report progress, and when Evan learnt 
how interested she was in what was a 
cause of general interest, he also be- 
gan to talk to her of this, to him, 
darling theme. Thus the little crib 
became the rallying point for all who 
had news to bring of donations and 
subscriptions towards this much desired 
building. 

It was long before May was able to 
quit this—her haven; for she had 
received a severe shock to her slight 
and delicate frame, and cousin George, 
the young doctor, ordered her to be kept 
warm and quiet, to be well fed, and on 
no account excited. Winter was against 
her, for it was impossible to know how 
she would bear the damp and cold of the 
hill-country after the smoky closeness of 
London. However, she left her crib at 
last, and she never forgot her return to 
that kitchen whence she had run away 
after Terpsichore. 

It was afternoon ; the work was done, 
the doors were closed, the settle was 
drawn opposite the fire, the tea-table 
spread, and Hedfa and the cat were 
asleep on the hearth; they had been 
May’s frequent guests during her illness. 
Evan and Peggy brought the invalid in 
between them and laid her on the 
settle, previously spread with pillows 
and blankets. 

“‘T am quite well now, great-grand- 
father,’ she exclaimed, sitting up. 
**NowI can help you to do all the work, 
great-grandmother.”’ 

Old Peggy burst out laughing, and 
May joined. It seemed to the old 
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NEVER GIVE UP. 


And envy the pleasures from which you’re debarred ? 


Work like a man, 
Do the best that you can; 


That is the wisest and happiest plan ! 


Never give up, brother, never give up, 

Though the future looks lowering and gloomy and drear; 
Though the sun shine not now, yet it may very soon, 

So keep up a brave heart, and tread down your fear. 


people as if she had nevei: laughed 
before. 

‘God bless thee, child; and thank 
Him for giving thee back to us,” said 
Evan, uplifting his hands. He was 
about to lay them on her head, but 
drew back when he perceived what a 
short little crop of hair she had. 

“It is growing, and I think it will be 
smooth,”’ she said, humbly. 

“Let it grow as it will,’’ replied Evan, 

Never was there a happier tea-table. 
May’s pinched little face expanded, and 
she seemed at home at last. Suddenly 
she put a question that puzzled her 
grandfather and accounted for a word 
used occasionally in her delirium. 

“Will Armageddon go into the big 
room ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘No, for it is to be a great battle, 
and we will have no fighting there,’’ he 
answered, not remembering that this 
word had been used while May was a 
silent listener at Miss Richards’s class. 

Meredith came in, and brought wel- 
come news of a handsome donation 
from a neighbouring squire. He greeted 
May with delight, and it was to her that 
he first communicated it. 

‘Miss Richards says that the founda- 
tion-stone can be laid in the spring, and 
that May’s penny shall be put under it,” 
he continued eagerly. ‘‘I have been 
examining the ground. That disused 
pit isn’t far off, and I went again to 
look at it. I am sure there is a seam of 
coal close by, if anyone had the courage 
to sink a new shaft.’’ 

‘‘T wish you would cease your specula- 
tions, and stick to work,’’ repraved 
Evan. 

‘«T should like to sell all we have and 
buy the field, like the man who bought 
the hidden treasure in the parable,” 
argued Meredith. 

‘‘IT hope I shall be well to see my 
penny put under the stone,’’ whispered 
May to Peggy while this was passing, 
and so ended what might have been a 
dispute between Evan and Meredith. 

(Zo be continzed.) 


Soon may come light, 
And all will be bright, 
Only struggle and strive and do what is right! 


Never give up, brother, never give up, 

Though your burden be heavy and dark be your way; 
The bow in the clouds only comes with the rain, 

And when night is deepest, then bursts forth the day. 


Soon troubles will cease, 
And your sorrows decrease ; 
Only trust in the Lord, and then all will be peace ! 





Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music by Mirron We tincs. 


“Ch, pray tell me the road to Banbury Cross!’? 


ON a certain afternoon late in August, when 
the fields were ‘“wreathed with nodding corn,” 
a little maiden, of some nineteen summers, 
might have been seen wandering along one 
of the prettiest. little lanes it is possible to 
™magine, Every now and then she came to 
a standstill, and looked anxiously about her. 

I thought,” she said—and her voice was 
a8 Thusical as the ring of silver—< that people 
Put up sign-posts to show strangers the way 
to any place they wished to go to; but not 
one have I seen since I left Sunniton station, 
ie that must now be miles and miles away. 

29 so hope I have not started in the wrong 
rection, for they’ll wonder at home what can 
ave become of me,” 


Perceiving, like a wise little maiden as she 
was, that it would be foolish to go further on 
a road which might, after all, turn out to be 
the wrong one, she determined to wait until 
she had an opportunity of inquiring. Ac- 
cordingly she perched herself on a stile, and 
sat patiently awaiting the expected wayfarer, 
whiling away the time by gathering the ripe 
blackberries that grew within her reach. 

It was a pretty picture, and would have 
made the fortune of a roving artist, always 
supposing that he knew how to paint well 
enough. 

Her patience was not tried very severely, 
for in less than twenty minutes she heard the 
sound of footsteps coming along the dusty 
road, Sounds were borne a long distance on 
the still autumn air, and she had consequently 


plenty of time to take stock of the person of 
whom she proposed to ask her way. 

Tt was a man evidently; she knew that by 
the sound before she looked up, and now that 
he drew nearer she saw it was not only a man, 
but a gentleman. He carried a portfolio under 
his arm, and one or two long sticks with a 
ball at the end, the object of which she could 
not for the moment divine. They look like 
long drumsticks, she thought, but a gentleman 
would never carry drumsticks about a country 
Jane, especially as there Were no drums to beat. 
He could not be the drummer of the Banbury 
Cross Volunteers? No, that thought was 
absurd, for she knew that person very well by 
sight, and, moreover, the approaching stranger 
had not a bit of the air of a drummer; quite 
the contrary. 
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“It’s very odd,” she said aloud, as she 
jumped down from the stile and prepared to 
put the necessary question. 

““What’s very odd, missy ?” cried a cheery 
but respectful voice. 

“QO, sir, I did not know you could hear 
me)” 

“ But I did, you sce. Come now, tell me 
what is very odd. Do you mean me ?”’ 

Hetty—for her name was Hetty Bradford— 
coloured up very much, which, by the way, 
only served to make her look prettier, as she 
replied— 

‘©Of course not, sir; I should not be so 
rude. I was only thinking.” 

“ Thinking aloud! . Now, that zs odd, if you 
like,’”’ he said, with a smile. ‘ But what are 
you doing here all alone? There is not a 
house for miles and miles, so far as I am 
aware.” 

“That’s just it, sir,” she replied, simply ; 
“‘T wish I could see a house. I fear I must 
have lost my way. I left the train at Sunniton 
station, intending to walk to my home, which 
the guard told me was about six miles off, 
across country.” Then suddenly remembering 
that it was not at all advisable to enter into 
a conversation with one of whom she knew 
nothing, she said, rather abruptly it must be 
admitted, ‘‘ But do not let me detain you, sir. 
If you could kindly 


‘Tell me the road to Banbury Cross’ 


I should feel very much obliged, for I am late 
as it is, and my parents at home will 


‘Wonder what’s happen’d to me!’”’ 


‘Why, Banbury Cross, pretty maiden,” he 
said, ‘‘is many a mile ahead. But J’ll show 
you the way—that is if I may ?” 

She thanked him for the information, and 
accepted his kind offer, for she saw at once 
that he was a gentleman, and she also knew 
that if left to herself she never could have 
reached her home before nightfall. Still 
she wondered what those ‘ drumsticks ” 
were for. Hetty was not stupid, far from it; 
but she was only the daughter of a small 
farmer, and had not seen very much of the 
world as yet. 


‘So they journeyed along towards Banbury 
Cross, 
Through lanes that were border’d with 
flowers.” 


And Hetty told her guide, in that simple 
little manner she possessed, of the lanes and 
woods near Banbury Cross, where she was+in 
the habit of searching for ferns and mosses. 

‘“‘Don’t you think, sir,” she cried, with 
sudden fervour, ‘that ferns are the prettiest 
things in the world ?” 

‘“Well, miss,’’ for he had not learnt her 
name by this time, ‘“‘ they are very charming, 
Iadmit, and I am a great admirer of them 
myself; but they are not guzte the prettiest 
things in the world. The prettiest thing to 
my mind is a charming little country maiden, 
sitting on a stile pulling blackberries, and 
half-inclined to cry because she has missed 
her way home, poor little thing !” 

Hetty looked at him with her big brown 
eyes, and for a moment or so did not appear 
to comprehend the drift of his remark. Then 
once more the colour flew up to her temples, 
and she could only ejaculate a surprised “ O, 
sir ! 

‘But I mean it, Hetty,” he said, ‘and I 
ought to be an authority, for I am an artist, 
you know. I hada picture in the Academy 
this year, and shall have one in next, on one 
condition.” 

He paused, and Hetty thereupon felt bound 
to say— 

«* And pray what is that, sir ?” 

‘That you will let me paint your portrait, 
miss.” 


.. That shy “0, sir!’ was again forced from 
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Hetty’s lips, but she was too much surprised 
to offer any further remarks. 

“May I?” continued he. 

‘Really, sir, Tam not worth 
should spoil your picture. I——’ 

‘‘ Now you know very well that you would 
do nothing of the kind,” he laughed, ‘ for I 
would not believe the most truthful of pretty 
girls were she to tell me that she did not know 
she was pretty!” 

‘“‘ Then, sir, you must please ask my father. 
I don’t know what he’ll say, I’m sure; but 
he’s certain to allow it if Z wish it. O, he’s 
such an old dear!’ she exclaimed. 

“And you are the little fawn, eh, Hetty?” 
But Hetty did not see the joke, so he con- 
tinued, “What with the pretty country, the 
ferns, flowers, the old and the young ‘ dears,’ 
not forgetting the world-renowned cakes, 
Banbury Cross must be a charming place. 

‘What happy lives must be led. 
How I wish, yes I do, that I lived there too!’” 

The distance they had to walk was about 
four miles, but it seemed very short, and 
Hetty confessed to herself that she felt any- 
thing but pleased when her father’s farmhouse 
came in view. Not that she did not wish to 
see its occupants, for she longed to do so, but 
she wished it had been a'little further on.” 

‘Then to-morrow morning, Hetty, I shall 
call and ask Mr. Bradford for his permission to 
put you in my picture,” said the artist, as he 
quitted Hetty close to her gate. ‘‘ Good-bye 
for the present!” 

‘Good-bye, sir, and many thanks for your 
kindness in having shown me the way.” 

Saying which she tripped off, and was soon 
in the midst of her family, retailing to its 
members the particulars of her eventful walk 
from Sunniton, and the obliging artist who 
had accompanied her on her journey. 


painting ; I 


The Church-bells areringingat Banbury Cross ; 


And why? Is it difficult to guess? I think 
not. Mr. Bradford willingly gave his consent 
to the painting of Hetty’s portrait, and day by 
day that little lady and her artist friend grew 
dearer and dearer to each other. After a few 
weeks he asked her to be his wife. He 
was a fine, manly, upright man; so, she, 
‘‘ whispering ‘ I’Il never consent,’ consented,” 
and the wedding of the happy pair was fixed 
to take place in the May following. So— 


“« Afar and anear there rings many a cheer 
For those to be married to-day.” 


And the hearty wish of the writer is that they 
may ‘live happy ever after,’ as is the case 
with all people in the fairy tales, and no doubt 
the fair readers of this authentic little story will 
re-echo this wish, and think of the farmer’s 
daughter and the roving artist whenever they 
eat Banbury cakes, which he trusts will be 
often, for they are very, very nice. 


EDWARD OXENFORD. 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY. 


By Meopicus. 


THE permanganate of potash, which forms the 
basis of Condy’s disinfecting fluid as well as 
Condy’s ozonised water, possesses remarkable 
powers of purification. It is a reddish brown 
salt, and can be bought for a reasonable price 
from any respectable chemist. In cases of 
sickness it is invaluable as a disinfectant. 
Redden a quart of water by mixing a tea- 
spoonful of the salt in it and shaking the 
bottle, and pour a little of this into a saucer, 
standing it in a room wherever the air is likely 
to be tainted. A little of this water may be 
used to slightly tinge the bath, or the water 
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with which you wash the hands, or rinse the 
mouth. hen the breath is offensive, either 
the stomach, lungs, or teeth are in fault. [f 
the former, a little Gregory’s powder isa good 
thing to take every morning. And three 
times a day, ten drops of the following mix. 
ture should be taken in a little water: twenty 
grains of permanganate of potash, dissolved jy 
five ounces of pure water. If there is reason 
to believe that the lungs are weakly, there is 
nothing in the world better than moderate 
exercise in the open air, especially on sunn 

days, and the light brown cod liver oil. Be- 
gin with a teaspoonful three times a day after 
meals, and gradually increase till a tablespoon- 
ful can be taken. It may not seem to agree 
at first, but persist in it, nevertheless. It isa 
grand remedy for all kinds of constitutional 
wealnesses. 


Many gitls between the ages of ten and 
fifteen suffer from what we medical men call 
anemia, or, in plain English, poverty of blood. 
Such girls are often looked upon as merely 
delicate, and little that can be of any avail is 
attempted to be done for them. Here is a 
case in point, and it teaches a lesson that you 
will do well to lay to heart. Miss Julian A. 
is fourteen years of age; she is an only daughter 
and adored by her parents. But her mother 
says, expressively, “ Julian won’t make old 
bones.” Her mother’s words may come true, 
because this is the way in which she is treated : 
She is kept and coddled almost constantly 
within doors, she has always a little fire in her 
bedroom, and the window is seldom openel. 
If she goes out she is positively burdened with 
clothes, and, in addition to all kinds of good 
living, she is made to drink wine ‘to keep 
her up.” She is pale and blanched in appear- 
ance, too weakly to work, and suffers from 
back ache. This case, and all others of the 
same kind, requires plenty of cxercise in the 
open air, the companionship of other girls ol 
the same age, good food, cod liver oil, and 
tonics of iron, of which the following is an 
excellent sample: twenty grains each of sul- 
phate of quinine, dried sulphate of iron, and 
the extract of henbane made into fifteen pills, 
and one taken twice a day. ‘With this treat- 
ment an aloes pill should be taken at night 
about once a week. I ought to tell you that 
ten drops three times a day in a little water ol 
the tincture of iron, or “steel drops,” is an 
excellent tonic for pale weakly girls. But 
they ought by all means to take plenty of 
open air exercise. They should not make hot- 
house plants of themselves. Hot-house plants 
are good enough to look at, but they are ol 
no other use that I know of. 

Girls of weakly habit and constitution 
often suffer from fainting fits. So, too, do 
older people, and everyone ought to know 
what to do inacase of this kind. When a 
person faints, then, or swoons and falls to the 
ground, place her prone on the floor oF 
sofa, the head being level with the body ot 
not raised above an inch, loosen the clothes, 
let her have fresh air by opening doors and 
windows, rub the breast with brandy or 
spirits, dash cold water in the face, and apply 
smelling salts to the nostrils. The mistakes 
people generally make in fainting fits are: first 
crowding too much around the patient, thus 
excluding the fresh air; and secondly, raisis 
the head above the level of the re 
Epilepsy or falling sickness is distinguishe 
from fainting by the convulsions, grinding © 
the teeth, and foaming at the mouth. Little 
can be done during the fit further than pr 
venting the patient from hurting herself ot 
biting the tongue; the clothes should be 
loosened, however, and fresh air admitted. 

A fit of hysterics is usually brought 0° 
through fatigue, ar by mental emotion of some 
kind. It is too well known to need descr 
tion. I cannot lay down any general plan 
treatment. During the fit, some may 


relieved by being gently soothed, others: may 
need a soothing drink, followed by rest ;. but 
at all events, as it is only a weakly person who 
can be subject to hysterics, tonics should be 
taken in the intervals, quinine and iron &c., with 
good diet and moderate exercise, and the bath. 
Have my readers ever heard. of a disease 
called St. Vitus’ Dance? Itis characterised 
by uncontrollable movements of the hands, or 
feet, or face, or even of the whole body, which 
greatly interfere with walking, or working, or 
even talking. It is far more common among 
young girls thanamong boys. Very distress- 
ing though this complaint be, both to the 
patient herself and to her friends, most cases 
can be cured, by care and kind treatment. 
Patients who suffer from St. Vitus’ Dance are 
generally irritable in temper. They ought 
never, therefore, to be excited, farless mimicked. 
They should have no worry, not even the 
worry of lessons to learn. The diet should be 
nutritious, with plenty of milk. The cold 
shower bath may be tried, it does great good 
when the shock can be borne. Or the sea- 
salt bath may be taken every morning before 
breakfast, cold if possible, if not, tepid. Two 
large handsful of sea-salt should be-added to 
each bucketful of water used. Then, exercise 
out of doors will be found exceedingly bene- 
ficial, if taken with regularity and judgment. 
Meanwhile cod liver oil must not be forgotten, 
and atonic; I have great faith in a combina- 
tion of zinc and steel, with an occasional 
aloetic pill. Take twenty grains of phosphate 
of zinc, one drachm of tincture of iron, one 
drachm of dilute phosphoric acid, and mix in 
eight ounces of peppermint water. Of course 
a chemist or druggist must compound this; 
the dose will be two tablespoonfuls twice a 
day, for a girl about fifteen ; if only about ten 
years of age, one tablespoonful will be enough. 
The old-fashioned plan of treating a com- 
mon cold is by no means to be despised, and 
if taken in time is generally effectual. Warm 
drinks should be taken, according to this 
method, before going to bed, and about eight 
grains of Dover’s powder for a girl of fourteen 
or fifteen. A handful of mustard should be 
thrown into a pailful of hot water, and used as 
a foot-bath, and an extra blanket should be 
put upon the bed to induce perspiration. Care 
should be taken to wrap up well next day, and 
to live as well as possible. 
A teaspoonful of the solution of the acetate 
of ammonia, with fifteen to thirty drops of the 
spirits of sweet nitre, taken in cold water, 
three or four times a day, is a nice, mixture to 
reduce the heat of body and the feyerishness 
caused bya cold. So simple a remedy. should 
find a place in every family medicine chest. 
When the cold attacks the chest, there will be 
at first a harsh, dry, and painful cough; the 
pain gets less or goes away entirely when the 
cough is accompanied by expectoration, which 
it is in the second and last stage. A 
mustard poultice may be applied to the front 
of the chest, or friction, till the lower part of 
the throat and upper part of the chest are well 
“eddened, with turpentine. You apply the 
turpentine by pouring about a tablespoonful 
of it over a piece of flannel, wrung from water 
as hot as you can holdit. This and the same 
treatment as that recommended for a common 
cold will usually give relief. 
Ny Tany young girls are greatly troubled 
with indigestion. This tiresome complaint, 
trifling though it may seem to some, should 
never on any account be neglected, because it 
is the forerunner, and even the cause, of many 
dangerous and fatal illnesses. Independent of 
A 1S, NO one can look well who suffers from it ; 
'€ complexion of a dyspeptic girl is never 
a mee is her eye bright and full. Anyone 
Pe from indigestion should first’ and 
aoe find out the cause. Let her ask her- 
i n¢se questions : Do I take sufficient out- 
or exercise? Do I practise early rising 
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and always take my matutinal-bath?.. Do I 
eat intemperately: or eat in haste? Are my 
studies too long and tedious? The lighter 
and the more easily digested: the food which 
a dyspeptic person takes .the better, too long 
intervals betweeri meals are injurious, and so, 
of course, is overloading the stomach. Milk 
is the best beyerage, and: tea should be 
avoided., . Ginger, ale may be taken with 
dinner; of medicines the fewer the better, but 
gentian bitters will do good if taken. about 
half-an-hour before meals, and if there be 
palenéss of the countenance, or, inside. of lips 
and gums, iron will do good (steel drops). 
If the tongue be yellow or white in the morn- 
ing, the liver is probably somewhat in fault, 
in which case dandelion tea may be -taken in 
doses of half..a wineglassful three.or four 
times.a day. The proportion is, of dandelion 
root, sliced and bruised, one. ounce boiled for 
a quarter of.an hour in a pint.of water. It 
is then simply, strained, and enough water 
added to make it measure a pint., A, tea- 
spoonful .or two of cream .of tartar may be 
mixed ‘in water, and half a teaspoonful of 
floward’s carbonate of soda added, and taken 
first thing in the morning ; this medicine is very 
cooling and agreeable. A small teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda in a wineglassful of water 
is an instantaneous cure for heartburn. - 

IT know-that many of my youthful readers 
suffer greatly from: that most dreadful com- 
plaint called tic dowloureux or neuralgia of the 
face. The pain is usually confined’ to one- 
half of the face and head, and comes on in 
paroxysms’ of great severity; an attack may 
last “for days or even for. weeks.. Then it 
may be absent for quite a long time, when 
some little irregularity in diet or accidental 
chill may bring it all back again. It is most 
common in weakly girls. eee 

To get rid of tic, the first thing to do is to 
have the teeth examined by a proper dentist. 
The removal of a bad one will .often in itself 
suffice to effect a cure ; a mild pill of aloes and 
pepsine combined. may be taken about once a 
week, but stronger medicine is objectionable. 
An ointment composed of one grain or a grain 
and a half of aconitine with sixty grains of 
lard may be carefully and cautiously rubbed 
into the painful part of the cheek in front of 
the ear. A skilled chemist would tell you 
exactly how to use this; Liniments of chloro- 
form, belladonna, and aconite are also worthy 
of.a trial. . But there is one medicine for the 
relief of neuralgic pains that I must not omit 
mentioning, because it often—mind I do not 
say, always—-acts like a charm; I refer to sal 
ammoniac.. The dose. for a grown up person 
would be twenty, grains in about half a cupful 
of water, repeated ,every hour: till. four doses 
were taken. If relief is obtained, the medicine 
should be taken three or four. times a day for 
a week. About half the dose would do for a 
gitrlof abouttwelve. =. ; 

Having got rid of the torture, a great effort 
ought to be made to. improve .the general 
health, and so prevent its return. Quinine wine 
should be used three times a day, with steel 
drops if the patient be pale and bloodless look- 
ing. The diet should be nourishing. Milk 
should be substituted for coffee or tea. The 
clothing ought to be warm, and the feet 
especially kept comfortable, white flannel 
must be worn next. the skin. The Turkish 
bath twice a week is worthy of a trial. 

I hope my readers will get any prescriptions 
I may give from time to time, either in my 
papers or in my Answers to Correspondents, 
made up by a regular chemist, except indeed, 
the more simple of them, such as. dandelion or 
chamomile tea, &c. I would also remind 
them that unless attention to the ordinary 
rules of health is paid, such as regulation of 
diet, exercise, fresh air, early hours, and the 
bath, medicines will not work the wonders 


which they ought. ae 
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HOME TRADES. 
(1. FRAMEMAKING, 


see HE art of making 
f° and gilding pic- 
. ture frames 
appears to have 
been much over- 
looked by 
women _hither- 
to, as a branch 
of industry 
which might be 
easily accom- 
plished by 
’ them, and this 
without leaving the threshold 
of home. Of course, to handle 
yh a plane may not appear either 
h agreeable, nor very practicable 
to many amongst them ; bit we 
‘cdo not expect to find pupils in 
very large numbers, and if the 
work be quite beyond the 
powers of many of our sex, we 
may feel assured that there is 
not wanting a considerable 
proportion of men also, unable 
to execute a well-constructed, 
and neatly- finished piece of 
handiwork .of any description, even if it were 
to save their lives! 

The first consideration must naturally be 
given to the amount of expenditure essential 
to the carrying on of the work. Fortunately, 
a good deal of labour and time is saved in 
frame-making in consequence of the facility of 
procuring strips of every variety of prepared 
mouldings ; and even ready gilt, if desired. 
These. may be purchased in any lengths 
required and suitable for making gold frames, 
from the handsome ‘‘ Alhambra,” down to the 
simplest ‘‘ bead.” There are also ornamental 
mouldings in the form of stars, roses and other 
devices to be purchased in quantities, made of 
some kind of composition, which may be 
attached to the corners or sides of flat frames, 
not otherwise decorated. Ovals are to be 
procured ready made, and nothing remains to 
be done save the gilding. . In all the mould- 
ings, sold for picture-frames,. the rabets at the 
inner side, into which ‘the painting and glass 
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are to be inserted, will be found ready pre- 


ared, ‘ee ; 

The trade of the carver and. gilder naturally 
divides itself into two departments, as. the 
name itself implies; and thus renders a double 
set of implements. and materials essential at 
the.very.outset. A work-shop, also, must be 
found in some part of the home-dwelling for 
this, as ,for several other of our ‘Home 
Trades.” , Though by no means very dirty 
or noisy work, it would not be suitable as a 
drawing-room occupation. - 

There are three methods of gilding in refer- 
ence to picture frames; the mat, or water gild- 
ing, the oil, and the burnish.. Mat gilding is that 
dead gold style done on the flat, either applied 
to the inner and separate portion, immediately 
surrounding the picture, and frequently leaving 
an oval opening for it in the centre; or 
else to the square-made flat exterior part of the 
frame, the plainness of which may be relieved, 
if desired, by the affixing of certain decorations 
at the corners, which may be gilded in like 
manner. , 

The appliances absolutely required for the 
making of the frame itself consist of the fol- 
lowing: a- mitre-block, mitre shoot, nine-inch 
tenon saw, trying plane,. bradawls and brads 
of various sizes, carpenters’ measure, oil 
stone, hammer, two-and-a-half-inch- vice, at 
6s. 6d., glue-pot and brush, and emery 
paper, 
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Were further expense no serious object, 
an iron ‘‘mitre machine’? might be added 
to this list—as doing the work more quickly, 
and perhaps more accurately than by using 
the vice—the cost of which will amount to 
two or three pounds. The mitre block and 
shoot are inexpensive, and can be made by 
any carpenter. They are made of wood only, 
and are employed in the work. The trying 
plane is a large and heavy instrument, but 
as it is laid always resting upon its side on 
the mitre-shoot, the weight will not prove 
a source of difficulty toa woman’s hand and 
wrist. 

Before entering into any details of the work 
I will give an outline of the whole, further 
particulars respecting each separate branch of 
the same being given in its proper order of 
succession :—- 

1. Mark and saw the mouldings into ap- 
propriate lengths in the mitre-block. 

2. Finish ends in mitre-shoot (or machine). 

3. Put together in vice. 

4. Stop holes. 

5. Rub down with emery paper. 

6. Brush over with chrome clay. 

7. Rub down when dry. 

8. Apply two coats of size. 

g. Paint with oil-gold size. 

10. Gild. 

11. Skew off. 

12, Finish with ormolu size. 

13. Colour back with ochre. 

If mat, or water gilding, be required, the 
work is similar at the commencement, but 
differs after No. 7, thus :— 

, apply four coats of mat-size. 

. Rub down with emery paper. 

. Wash lightly with sponge. 

11. Apply weak size. 

12. Lay on gold leaf with water. 

13. Relay where the gold is defective. 
. When dry rub off with wadding. 

15. Apply two coats of size. 

16. Colour back with ochre. 

Having selected the moulding, first measure 
the lengths required for the uprights and 
horizontals of the frame, and mark them at 
the short ends of the mitred cuttings respec- 
tively, Then take the long portion of the 
moulding and lay it on the foot of the mitre 
board, so adjusting the mark upon it as to 
correspond with the diagonal incision through 
the upper portion of the board. Into this 
aperture the saw should be introduced, which 
will guide it in the severance of the moulding 
at such an angle as will form a good corner, 
when united to its fellow piece. Having 
sawn out the four lengths, you next transfer 
each successively to the mitre-shoot. This 
instrument has likewise a projecting foot, but 
at one side, not facing its employer like the 
implement before-named. On this foot the 
plane is laid, with the iron cutter on one side, 
facing inwards. Sharpen it well on the oil- 
stone, and then secure it by means of its 
wedge in the plane; but not too tightly, so as 
to preclude its adjustment—which is a delicate 
matter—as the edge must only be just visible, 
protruding from the flat surface of the plane, 
when looking along it from one end to the 
other, held closely to the eye. To make it 
fall very exactly into the right position strike 
the upper end of the cutter smartly with the 
hammer; and when quite true, secure it 
firmly by striking in the wedge. The shoot 
has a triangular fixture of wood on the top, 
formed by the conjunction of two flat pieces, 
or bars of wood, placed like a chevron, or 
two sides of a triangle, with a section of the 
sharp angle cut off flush with the raised board 
to which it is affixed. Against the nearest 
side of this triangle lay the moulding, adjust- 
ing the mitred end towards the plane; hold 
it firmly with your right hand, and plane with 
the left. The shoot will have to be turned 
round for the planing of the opposite ends of 
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all the four mouldings respectively, and the 
plane worked with the right hand. 

Plane carefully, and examine the ends of the 
mouldings while working with the plane, to 
see that the cutting be sharp and clear. If the 
cutter be at all blunt, the fibres of the wood 
my be frayed, or even split up at the edges, 

aving well finished the mitrings and 
proved that they will fit together truly with 
their respective fellows, take one of the long 
lengths and secure it in the vice, facing up- 
wards; then take a short one and lay it up 
against the end, so as to form a sharp angle 
by their connection. Let the extreme edge of 
the second, or short, half of the chamfered 
end project in the least possible degree beyond 
the first, to allow for the hammering in of the 
brads ; hold them securely together, bore two 
holes for the brads, directing the awl, so as to 
go through the thickest part of the wood. 
Then hammer in well, but carefully. The 
brads should be two-and-a-half-inch ones, for 
two-inch mouldings. 

The frame being put together, the gilding is 
next to be considered. The appliances re- 
quisite for this part of the work must 
be enumerated. For oil gilding—pipeclay, 
size, and chrome-yellow mixed; gold-leaf 
books, from 1s. 3d. upwards to the treble 
gold; tips (broad, flat squirrels’ hair brushes, 
with short flat handles): ‘“‘skewing”’ brushes; 
white, hard spirit varnish; mat-gold size; 
emery paper; ormolu (in solution); burnish 
size; oil sizes; agate burnishers; gold 
knife ; gold cushion, for cutting upon; round 
bristle and thick camels’-hair brushes ; parch- 
ment and cotton wool. : 

Gold books contain twenty-five leaves, each 
about three inches square; they are counted 
by the hundred, not by the books. There are 
many different tones of colour in the gold. 
The cushion might be home-made. It only 
consists of a small square, like an ordina 
pincushion, made of wood, covered wit 
baize; and, secondly, with chamois or buff 
leather very tightly sewn over it. At one end 
there should be a little screen, made of a 
double piece of parchment, sloping down at 
each side round the corners, which may be 
nailed on with broad-headed nails or tacks. 
This barrier secures the gold-leaf from being 
blown away. This cushion should have some 
little straps attached to it underneath, one 
through which to insert the thumb of the 
left hand and the knife. Mat-gold size is 
composed of one part yellow ochre, two of 
copal varnish, three of linseed oil, four of tur- 
pentine, and five of boiled oil. Mix these. The 
ochre must be previously ground to the finest 
powder, together with a small quantity of oil, 
before being blended with the other materials. 

‘When the frame has been put together, it 
must be “‘stopped”’; that is, all the crevices, 
and the holes where the brads have been 
driven in, must be filled in with a stiff com- 
pound of whiting and size. Then rub down 
the whole surface of the frame carefully with 
emery paper, rather fine in quality. At this 
stage of the work it must be decided whether 
mat, otherwise water, or oil gilding be pre- 
ferred. If the former, it will have the 
appearance of dead gold, and cannot be 
burnished. Thus, the dull and bright por- 
tions of a frame, if both be united, must be 
worked in a manner dissimilar the one from 
the other. Oil gold may bear being care- 
fully washed, treatment to which the bur- 
nished can never be subjected. 

We will suppose that the frame has been 
rubbed down for oil-gilding. Give it now a 
coat of the pipe-clay size, and chrome-yellow 
mixture, which is of the consistency of paste, 
and which must be painted on it when boiling, 
but very smoothly and thinly. When dry, 
brush size all over it, to prevent its soaking 
in; and then again polish with the emery 


paper. Two coats of size must now be applied, 


and then put on the oil gold size over-night, 
and leave that to dry till the morning. This 
oil gold may be bought in a pot ready-made, 
It will take about twelve hours to dry suff. 
ciently, and when slightly *‘ tacky,” it will be 
ready for the laying on of the gold leaf. 

It is now time that you should collect your 
gilding materials and tools around you—the 
cushion, gold-book, gold knife, tip, a saucer of 
water, and two or three camels’ hair brushes of 
different sizes. Take the cushionin theleft hand, 
together with the gold book, and having cal- 
culated the number of “lays” (or layers of 
gold leaf) required to cover a certain length 
and width of frame, raise a leaf out of the 
book by means of the tip—which you must 
lightly brush over your hair, to give it the ve 
slight degree of greasiness requisite, for attach- 
ing the leaf to it for a moment—lay it on the 
cushion, and cut it into three or four strips. 
Then dip one of the camel’s hair brushes into 
a saucer of clean water, and wet a small por- 
tion of the frame or moulding, extending just 
beyond the extreme length of the lay about to 
cover it; then with the tip again slightly 
stroked over your hair, pick up the lay and 
place it on the wet spot prepared for it. This 
will need carefulness, as it must not be put 
awry. Blow forcibly upon it to disperse any 
superfluous water from underneath it; and, 
lastly, press it closely down with a camel’s 
hair brush. When the next lay is to be placed 
in position, wet the extreme end of the last, 
when preparing the rest of the foundation for 
it, and let each successive lay overlap the edge 
of its predecessor, letting the water flow over 
it, but carefully guarding against any breakage 
of the delicate edge. If the overlapping 
extend about the eighth of an inch it will be 
sufficient. When the whole is completely 
covered with gold, stand it aside to dry. 

Should the frame be a handsomely decorated 
one, having a more or less elaborate design, 
some portions suitable for burnishing will be 
in bold relief, and some in low—the latter 
occupying the sunken spaces enclosed with the 
major parts of the design. To make the gold 
adhere to these in every little crevice, you 
must take the large round brush intended for 
the purpose, and according to thé technical 
phraseology employed in the trade, ‘“skew- 
off.” Tnis means that you should work it 
round and round with a circular movement of 
the brush, which wili serve to work-in the gold, 
in a manner which could not be accomplished 
by any other method. This done, mix about 
six drops of ormulu in a teacupful of size, and 
brush it all over the work. 

The portions of the design which require to 
be burnished must now be prepared. Give 
them two or three coats of burnish size, and 
then add any scraps of gold leaf where the 
gilding has been deficient, wetting these spots 
with water a little beyond their respective 
margins, as before directed, to make the leaf 
adhere. Then take a piece of cotton wool, 
and with a very light touch brush off all loose 
ends and particles of gold that may cling 
about the smooth surface. "When quite ap 
take the burnishers, two or three of slight 
differing size and shape respéctively, and mu 
carefully and steadily up and down, to and 
fro, over the portions to be brightened, with a 
firm, yet gentle pressure, adapting the curved 
agates to the form to which they are applied. 
This is a long and delicate piece of work, over 
which you must not attempt to hurry. After 
this has been satisfactorily accomplished, 
apply either yellow gold-lacquer, or white 
hard spirit varnish, and then colour the back 
of the frame with the ochre. ue 

Supposing that you have a frame requiring 
to be re-gilt, you must first wash it with 4 
sponge dipped in clean water, and when dry 
make a mixture of water gold-size and thin 
parchment size, and paint it warm on the 
frame with a camel’s hair brush. When dry, 
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give a second coat, and when ready rub down 
with fine sand or emery paper. Then lay on 
the gold leaf, and stand it for a time to dry 
more thoroughly, on its edge. When quite 
firm, dip a fine brush into water, and brush 
the gold over lightly with it, to remove any 
loose particles, and if spots appear to 
have any deficiency of gold, lay on what is 
needful, and then give the whole a coat of the 





clear parchment size; painting the back of 
the frame afresh with ochre. 

Before concluding I may add a few words 
on the cleaning of gilt frames. Many a frame 
has been subjected to the most destructive 
treatment at the hands of the housemaid, 
who in washing off fly-marks, has removed 
all the gilding with them. Damp a small 
sponge with hot spirits of wine, or tur- 
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pentine, and, having lightly wiped the gilding 
with it, leave it to dry. If burnished 
gilding, dust it with a brush of badger’s 
hair, dip the sponge in gin and water, and 
pass it very lightly over the surface, drying 
the gold by mopping it with a silk handker- 
chief; after which apply the varnish before- 
named, 
S. F, A. CAULFEILD. 
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CHAPTER X. 
‘PLEASE GIVE ME A REWARD.” 


Ir was arule at Crofton House that the 
twenty minutes before the dinner hour 
should be relaxation time. The girls 
might spend that little space exactly as 
they pleased, even in doing absolutely 
nothing, if they so chose. But there was 
one privilege especially attached to 
those twenty minutes which had as 
much as anything to do with the 
happy atmosphere usually prevail- 
ing in the establishment. 

From ten minutes past one until 
the halt-hour the Principal was 
always quietly seated in her arm- 
chair in her own study—in the 
winter beside the fire, in the 
summer beside the window lead- 
ing through the wide French 
glass doors into the garden. And 
thither anyone of the inmates of 
her home was welcome to come, 
from the senior English gover- 
ness, the next in authority to her- 
self in the house, down to the 
shock - headed little lad who 
weeded the gravel - paths and 
cleaned the boots. 

_Anyone who was in trouble, per- 
plexity, difficulty, or even dis- 
gtace, might claim a hearing from 
the chief during those invaluable 
twenty minutes. !ftwo happened 
to come together, it was esta- 
blished that the younger, and pre- 
sumably the weaker, had_ first 
attention. But, as a rule, the 
Wheels of the establishment ran 
So smoothly that very frequently 
for weeks together Miss Crofton 
would have her twenty minutes as 
a little quiet breathing interval for 
herself. The privilege had been made 
more use of since Miss Edison’s arrival 
than the schoolmistress ever remembered 
to have been the case during a similar 
period since its first establishment the 
year after she set up her school. 

To tell the truth, Miss Nellie very 
much enjoyed a quiet chat with Miss 
Crofton, for whom her liking was as 
gttat as her dislike for Miss Rowe, and 
she seized every excuse to plead admis- 
sion during the holiday minutes to the 
sanctum. Then Miss Rowe had several 
times claimed an audience to complain 
of her headstrong pupil, and once Milly 
Vilmot’s rosy, round face kad made its 
appearance, all tear-stained and piteous, 
to beg off a punishment which she had 
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incurred through following the mis- 
chievous Nellie’s leadership. Altogether 
the patient, hard-worked Principal had 
begun to resign herself to the expecta- 
tion of daily visitors, and was accord- 
ingly the less disappointed when, soon 
after she had left little Rose quietly 
sleeping away some of the effects of her 
tumble, a tap came to the study door, 
and was followed by the appearance of 


a 


““MY DEAR CHILD, YOU HAD NO RIGHT TO EXCITE 


PROFESSOR SMITH INTO AGITATION.” 


Helen Edison’s curly dark head. The 
eyes beneath the curls were not quite so 
brave as usual in their glances, and the 
two little slim white hands hung down 
in front with a copy-book between them. 

‘‘Come in,” said the Principal. But 
her voice was very quiet, even stern, in 
its gravity. Miss Crofton was having a 
good deal of trouble with this wilful, 
indulged, only child, and the half- 
understood matter of the pretended 
scratch and interruption of one of the 
master’s classes had much annoyed her. 
She was not disposed to greet her pupil’s 
interruption of her quietude with her 
usual genial greetings and friendly 
welcome. However, Helen did not 
expect smiles just then, so she was not 
disappointed. She obeyed the ‘‘Come 
in’’ meekly, and as the schoolmistress 
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looked at the girl’s fine expressive, 
earnest face, she began to grant a pardon 
before it was asked. 

‘I am very sorry I vexed you, madam, 
by laughing in the class to-day,’’ began 
Helen, demurely ; ‘‘but—but—he did 
lock so—funny.’’ And then that mis- 
chievous crimson mouth began to unbend 
and quiver into laughter—that laughter 
which nearly everyone found themselves 
so utterly unable to withstand. 

Miss Crofton made a vigorous 
effort at self-control as she said— 

‘‘My dear child, you had no 
right to excite Professor Smith 
inteagitation. You had no right 
at all, as you well know, to allude 
to any matters whilst with him 
outside such as were connected 
with your studies. How you 
came to forget yourself so far I 
cannot understand.”’ 

“It was owing to that,’’ replied 
Helen, opening the book she had 
brought with her at the cat and 
dove drawing. Like the Professor, 
Miss Crofton was for a few mo- 
ments lost in admiration of the 
unsuspected genius displayed in 
the spirited little sketch, whose 
meaning she read too clearly to 
need explanation. At last Helen 
said, quictly— 

“‘T made the sketch in my 
book without thinking, and then 
I could not tear it out because 
of the sums, and when the Pro- 
fessor asked me about it I could 
not say ‘the cat is Miss Rowe,’ 
could 1? I did tell him after you 
had gone out of the room that it 
was a two-legged cat. I could not do 
more, I thought.”’ 

‘*J should think not,’? said Miss 
Crofton, with a half laugh, which she 
could not wholly stifle. ‘I should 
think not, indeed, as regards saying for 
whom you meant the cat. But, my dear 
child, do you not know that your sketch 
is a proof of a great want of charity ? 
You make Miss Rowe’s life far harder for 
her than it need be. Teaching is very 
trying and wearying work under any cir- 
cumstances. But for Miss Rowe it is 
harder than it would be for many. She 
has a high, impatient temper, like your- 
self, which she needs to be perpetually 
curbing in dealing with even her most 
docile pupils, and this in itself is very 
tiring ; but you expect her never to be 
irritable, never to be hasty, never to be 
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severe, never to look for obedience from 
you unless she will spend time:and care 
in almost suing for it. This is very un- 
just of you and discourteous. It is also 
much against your parents’ intention 
in placing you here. If your father were 
in this room at this moment he would 
tell you that one of the highest duties 
anyone can learn is to learn to obey.”’ 

‘I do obey you,”’ said Helen, in a low 
tone. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Miss Crofton, gently, 
“that is very true. But, my child, why 
do you obeyme? Is it for the sake of 
obedience, or is it because I have been 
so happy as to win your love ?”’ 

‘* Because I love you,’’ was the instant 
answer; but the handsome young face 
looked thoughtful too, and hopefully 
yielding. 

The schoolmistress drew her to her 
side as she continued, kindly— 

‘‘And for the future you will continue 
to obey me because you love me, and 
you will yield obedience where obedience 
is due to others for duty’s sake, even 
perhaps a little also to spare me the 
vexation of having to listen to com- 
plaints about you? I can even give you 
another reason that I think will help to 
make your submission to Miss Rowe 
more easy to you.”’ 

‘“What?”’ eagerly. 
be going away soon ?”’ 

‘* No,indeed,’’ answered the Principal, 
rather taken aback, ‘‘ Certainly not, 
unless you worry her so that she is 
obliged to go. Iwas about to tell you 
that she has a widowed mother and 
young brother greatly dependent on her 
exertions, and you will be truly guilty 
of great cruelty if you trouble her that 
she cannot remain here, orthat I should 
find I cannot keep her. Do you under- 
stand?’”’ 

‘‘Ye—es,’’ said Miss Nellie, slowly. 
Matters had taken a wholly unexpected 
attitude toher. After a silence of some 
minute or more, she said at length, but 
unconsciously, with the air of a gracious 
little queen—‘‘ Yes, then. I will put up 
with her for the sake of the little brother, 
and to please you, as much as ever I 
can for the future. I willreally; and to 
reward me for that beforehand you will 
please say yes to what Il am going to ask 
you, won't you?’”’ 

For answer Miss Crofton gave free 
vent to her laughter this time, as she 
exclaimed— 

“Well, truly, you are a little Miss 
Impudence to come asking rewards for 
doing, or rather for the present only 
promising to do, what you deserve 
punishment for not doing !”’ 

Nevertheless Helen Edison’s petition 
was granted, for it was a gencrous re- 
quest to be allowed four times a week to 
give up her scanty leisure to helping 
poor Josephine with her lessons. 


(Zo be continued.) 


‘That she will 
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‘SOUFFLES. 


BEFORE leaving: puddings .entirely, I. think 


girls would be glad to know how to make 
the very delicious superior puddings called 
souffés. Soufflés are troublesome, because 
there are so many little points about them 
which seem trifling, but which really must be 
attended to; but these are not very difficult 
when one has got into the way of doing them. 
Anyhow, great care must be taken with them, 
and the directions I am about to give must be 
followed exactly. There must be no guess 
work with souflés. Ifa girl is inclined to say 
to herself, ‘‘ Why be so particular about small 
things ? I daresay they do not really signify,” 
her souffié will be a failure. Soufflés may be 
either baked or steamed. When they are 
baked they are served in the tin in which they 
are cooked. In this case a frill of white 
paper or a folded napkin made hot is fastened 
round the tin, or if there is such:a thing at 
hand the mould is put into a plated soufflé 
dish kept for the purpose. It is not every 
one, however, who possesses a plated dish of 
this kind; and when we have to manage with- 
out one, care must be taken to have the paper 
frill or the folded napkin quite ready to pop 
over the soufflé, for it must be served straight 
from the oven before it has time to fall, or its 
excellence will be gone. Many cooks have a 
hot salamander—or, what does just as well, 
a red-hot shovel—ready, and hold it over 
the soufflé on its passage from the kitchen 
to the dining-room door, in order to keep 
it up. 

I should, however, recommend a girl, until 
she acquired a little skill in this direction, to 
steam the soufflé instead of baking it. A 
steamed soufflé does not sink so quickly as a 
baked one; it is easier to manage also; and, 
in my opinion, quite as good. Also, neither 
souffié dish nor frill is needed for it. It is 
simply turned upon a hot dish, and the sauce 
which, of course, was made ready for it, is 
poured round it, when it is ready to serve. 

One word, however, I must say by way of 
warning. Keep the tin that is used for 
steaming soufflés exclusively for steaming 
soufflés ; never let it be put into the oven, and 
do not allow a tin that is used to bake soufflés 
to be washed out when done with. Scrape it 
well and wipe it out with a dry cloth or a 
piece of clean paper. In making a soufflé, 
the first thing that we have to do is to prepare 
the tin. It should be an ordinary plain tin 
mould that will hold a pint and a half. Butter 
it well inside, using the fingers in doing this 
so that every part may be reached. Cut a 
round of paper, butter this also, and lay it at 
the bottom. Now take a large sheet of 
kitchen paper, fold it to make a band that will 
go round the tin, spread butter with a knife 
on the part that will be above the tin, and 
place the paper outside so that it will rise two 
or three inches above the rim, and tice it on 
securely. Put 10z. of butter in a small stew- 
pan, melt it, then stir in toz. of flour. When 
quite smooth, add a dessert-spoonful of fine 
white sugar and one gill, or a quarter of a pint, 
of milk. Keep stirring the sauce till it boils 
and thickens. When it leaves the sides of 
the stewpan quite clean it is done, but it 
should not be taken off before this point is 
reached. Lift the stewpan' off the fire, then 
take three eggs, break them into a cup, 
divide the whites from the yolks, and put 
the yolks, one at a time, into the mixture. 
When all are well beaten in, add fifteen 
drops of vanilla, or any other suitable 
flavouring. 

It is a little dangerous to say how much 
flavouring should be put into anything: firstly, 
because tastes differ about flavours; and, 
secondly, because essences vary in strength. 
Vanilla essence, for example, is very much 
stronger when the bottle is freshly opened 


than it is after it has béen used three or four 
times. Therefore, as I said when we were 
speaking of puddings, it is best to put a smal] 
quantity of essence in.at a time, and taste it 
before adding more. If anewly-opened bottle 
of vanilla is used, fifteen drops will be too 
much. 

We must now whisk the whites of the eggs, 
with one more white added to make four 
whites, till we have a firm, stiff froth, so firm 
that we can cut it through with a knife. (hn 
making soufflés we must always have more 
whites than yolks of eggs.) If we have an egg 
whisk we can soon make the eggs firm, but if 
not we should put the whites on a plate, and 
beat them with a clean, broad-bladed knife 
that has been dipped in cold water and wiped 
dry. Also we shall find that the eggs will 
froth much more quickly if beaten in a 
draught. “When they are quite firm stir them 
lightly into the mixture, and pour it into the 
tin already prepared. Have ready a sauce- 
pan with boiling water that will come half 
way up the mould, and that will not reach 
the paper tied round the tin. Lay a piece of 
buttered paper on the top of the pudding, 
Put on the lid and steam the pudding till 
done. When it is firm in the middle if 
touched with the finger it is sufficiently 
cooked. 

There is, however, still one more point to 
be attended to, and that is, the soufflé must 
be quickly steamed. If the water is allowed 
to boil fast around it, it will be spoiled. It 
will take from twenty to thirty minutes. 

While the pudding is being steamed we 
may make the sauce. Put a quarter of a pint 
of cold water in a saucepan, and add one 
ounce of loaf sugar, and a tablespoonful of 
jam; boil together till the sauce is reduced 
to half the quantity, and add four or five 
drops of lemon juice. When the soufflé is 
turned into a dish, strain the sauce round it, 
being careful not to touch the sides, and it is 
ready to serve. 

If we think over the cost of the ingre- 
dients of which this pudding is composed, 
we shall find that it costs eightpence. A 
quarter of a pint of milk, one penny; four 
eggs, fourpence; butter for greasing the paper 
and the tin twopence; flour, flavouring, and 
sugar, one penny. The sauce will cost two- 
pence-halfpenny; that is, if we allow two- 
pence for the jam, a halfpenny for the sugar, 
and make ourselves a present of the four 
drops of lemon juice. I do not think any 
one will say that, considering this is a superior 
pudding, it is an expensive one. 


By following the above directions soufilés 
may be made of all kinds of farinaceous sub- 
stances, such as arrowroot, ground rice, or 
tapioca, also of sponge biscuits and maca- 
roni. The flavouring also may be varied to 
suit the taste. Some people like a soufllé 
flavoured with strong coffee. If we wish to 
make a coflee soufflé, instead of the vanilla 
soufflé, the recipe for making which I 
have given, we should have to substitute 
very strong coffee and cream for the milk and 
vanilla. It may, however, be useful if I give 
the details for making another very delicious 
dish, lemon soufflé. Clean a fresh Jemon, — 
peel the rind off very thinly, being very careful 
not to take the thick white pith, which 1s 
always bitter, put it into a stewpan with half 
a pint of milk, till the flavour is extracted, 
then strain it; melt an ounce of butter in 4 
small stewpan; stir in two dessert-spoontuls 
of flour and one dessert-spoonful of arrowroot, 
and when quite smooth and well cooked, add 
a dessert-spoonful of castor sugar, and, very 
gradually, the milk. When the sauce is thick 
and smooth, add the yolks of three eggs, cnt 
at a time as in the first instance, and the 
whites of four eggs, and steam or bake the 
soufflé according to the directions already 
given. PHILLIS BROWNE. 
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THE RESULT OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
I. 
Essay WRITING UPON THE LIFE OF SOME FAMOUS ENGLISH- 
WOMAN BORN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Examiner: THe Eprror. 


THE Essays sent in for this competition amounted to about five 
hundred, z.¢., half of the number forwarded for the previous competition. 
But as we always value quality before quantity, we are much more 
contented with this competition, because the style and spirit of the work 
has been found to be much superior. The girls for the most part have 
written in an easy, original strain of the leading features of the lives 
of those forming the subjects of their essays, and have admirably 
pointed out the valuable lessons to be gathered from the story of their 
lives. 

The essays of many little girls under fifteen have proved surprisingly 
meritorious, and in the course of a few years we might venture to expect 
to find some capital writers amongst them. 


Nearly ffty essays were thrown out of the examination in consequence 
of inattention to our printed regulations. 

The life of Mrs. Hemans formed the subject of most of the essays, 
and after her, in point of numbers, came good Mrs. Fry, the prisoners’ 
fiend. Then in order came Hannah More, Frances Bumey, Mary 
Summerville, Sarah Martin, Charlotte Elliott, the author of ‘ Just as 
I am,” Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Jane Taylor, Catherine 
Macaulay, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mary Mitford, with many others too 
:umecrous to mention. 


FIRST PRIZE, £2 2s. 


Keene, Edith Montgomery, Amritsur, The Punjab, India (20), for her 
essay on Hannah More. 


SECOND PRIZE, /1 1s. 


Hamilton, Georgiana, 146, Upper Brook-street, Manchester (19), for 
her essay on Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi. 


SPECIAL PRIZE, £1 Is. 


Fagan, Edith, Nettlesworth House, Heathficld, Sussex (13), for her 
essay on the Life of Elizabeth Fry. 


First CLass CERTIFICATES. 


Payne, Edith Orsmond, Caterham (17). 

Crowther, Henrietta Alicia, Longnor Vicarage, near Buxton (18). 

Crowther, Theodosia Phebe A., Longnor Vicarage, near Buxton (20). 

Crayford, Edith, Manor House, West Wretham, Thetford (19). 

Bedell, Alice Maude, Marlboro’ Villa, Harrow (18). 

biden ies Maria Gertrude, Bloomfield-street, Ryde, Isle of Wight 
(16). 

= Clara T. E., Silvermere, Ryde Vale-road, Balham, S.W. 
(I 

Robertson, Florence Louisa, The Grove, Batheaston, near Bath (20). 

Blick, Edith, Hill-court, Droitwich (16). 

lireener, Janet, Alnwick, Northumberland (19). 

Mutray, Janet, care of Professor Murray, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 
South Africa (13). 

Mausen, Eunice Adeline, Derby-terrace, Rochdale, Lancashire (14), 

Lewin, E. J., 1. Spanish-road, New Wandsworth, S.W. (15). 

Smith, Rosamond Mary, Bent’s Green Lodge, Ecclesall, near Sheffield 


_(t4). 
Bridge, Mary Annie, Stubbylee, Bacup, Manchester (14). 


Staynes, Frances Mary, York-street, Wakefield, Yorkshire (15). 
mitfin, Rose Marion, 26 Clarkson-street, Ipswich (15). 


SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Sternberg, F.E., 191, High-street, Cheltenham (20). 
Scott, Isa Ward, 4, Hymin-terrace, Penarth, near Cardiff (19). 
Amelia, Eythorne Rectory, Dover (19). 
Nat - os M., 25, Queensborough-terrace, IKCensington-gardens, 
V. (18), 
cititage, Margaret, 19, Cherry-street, Coventry (20). 
C ‘ fs Ada Alice, 107, Alexandra-road, Ford, Devonport (20). 
see, Margaret Hannah, 1 Belle Vue, Victoria-road, Seacombe, 
* heshire (16). 
eoivard, Henrietta, 6 Northwich-terrace, N.W. (20). 
Toe L. M., Ladies’ College, New Brighton, Cheshire (16). 
Leader — Janette, 13, Keir-terrace, Pollokshields, Glasgow (16). 
re faud M., Oakburn, Sheffield (17). 
Ang, Edith Cubitt, Edgecumbe-villa, St. James’s-road, Upper 
+Ooting, S.W. (16). 
e, Barrow-road, Barton-on-Humber (20). 
€na, care of Miss Dodd, 7, George-street, Carlisle (16). 


Eagleston, Louey, Gloucester-street, Oxford (18). 


PILZLE COMPETITION, 
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Ridge, Edith Marion, 4, Normanby-terrace, Whitby (19). 

Beaufort, Frances Emma, Mary Egglestone: Vicarage, Darlington (18), 

Bennett, Minnie, Falfield-green, Falfield, R.S.O., Gloucestershire (18). 

Stewart, Jenny Mary, 24, Walpole-street, King’s-road, Chelsea (17). 

Lyddon, Annie Elizabeth, 2, Oakland Villas, Redland, near Bristol (17). 

Clark, Bertha E., Whitefield, Porus P.O., Jamaica, West Indies (18). 

Taylor, E. Beatrice A., 17, Taviton-street, Gordon-square, W.C. (18). 

Bennett, Constance Henrietta, 22, Cavendish-square, W. (17). 

Tennant, Alice V., 14, City Walls South, Chester (14). 

Hall, Nellie, Thorn Field, Broad-road, Sale, Cheshire (13). 

Petch, Annie, 7, West Bank-terrace, South Cliff, Scarborough (15). 

Bennion, Mary Rawlings, Creswell, near Stafford (15). 

Payne, Isabel Harriet, Market-place, Wallingford, Berkshire (14). 

Mulliner, Beatrice Charlotte, Leigh House, Claughton, Cheshire (13). 

Sturt, Susan, 42, The Borough, Farnham, Surrey (14). 

Carter, Alice Elizabeth Staples, Eglish Rectory, Benburb, Moy, Co. 
Armagh (14). 

Hall, Alice, 2, Brown-street, Leigh, near Manchester (14). 

Lester, Minnie, St. Paul’s Parsonage, St. John’s-road, Kirkdale, 
‘Liverpool (15). 

Moos, Sophia, 63, Petherton-road, Highbury New Park, N (15). 

Smith, C. C., 6, Heirs-buildings, Westgate, Mansfield, Notts (15). 

Spencer, Annie E., 13, Tonsley-hill, Wandsworth, S.W. (14). 

Atkins, Emily Annie, 42, Castle-street, Luton, Beds (14). 

Keeling, Amy Alice, 72, Caroline-street, Peas Hill-read, Nottingham 


(12). 
Bath, May, Camden House, The Glebe, Blackheath (14), 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Keen, Lizzie Ashley, Red Hill, Surrey (16). 

Noble, Elizabeth Buchanan, 83, Brook-road, Bootle, Liverpool (20). 

Plant, Marion E., Weston Vicarage, Stafford Ue 

Nelson, Florence Mary, Ladies’ Collegiate School, Milton-road, 
Salisbury (19). 

Griffin, Anne, 44, High-street, Battersea (18). 

Smith, Miriam Ruth, 4, Lyndhurst-square, Peckham, S.E. (17). 

Walkden, Roline, 5, The Elms, Clapham Common, S.W. (18). 

Ivens, Rose, 62, High-street, Uxbridge, Middlesex (154). 

Penn, Annie Sarah, Brook-street, Gloucester (18). 

Beach, Mary Elizabeth, East-street, Bridport, Dorsetshire (18). 

Crowther, Mary Alice, 127, Tennyson-place, Otley-road, Bradford, 
Yorkshire (18). 

Giuseppi, Eugénie, The Laurels, Rivercourt, Hammersmith (20). 

Kennedy, Charlotte Maria, Kilmore Rectory, Monaghan (19). 

Fry, Emily M., Parkside, Darlington (17). 

sata M. M. S., Clarendon Villa, Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, 

“By (07s 

Pippin, ike Swan Hotel, Broadway, Hammersmith (16). 

Man, Ella, Halstead Lodge, Carshalton, Surrey (19). 

Boase, Lilian G., Hollingdale, St. James’s, Excter (16), 

Owen, Mary Bankside, 148, Manchester-street, Oldham (18). 

Davie, Lissa, Brown-street, Port Glasgow (19). 

Newbold, Alice, 2, Oxford-parade, Cheltenham (19). 

Ward, Nellie, 80, Addison-street, Nottingham (14). 

Dunlop, Marion C., Castle-street, Clackmannan (Io). 

Dykes, Agnes F., 124, Pitt-street, Glasgow (11). 

Levetus, Kate Amelia, 11, Clarendon-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


(10). 
Hankey, Evelyn, M.A., Elmhurst, Bickley Park, Kent (14). 
Godbold, Edith E., 30, Carisbrook-road, St. Leonards-on-Sea (15). 
Oakley, Lucy Violet Ellen, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Hoxton, N. (15). 
Peel, A., Market-place, Heckmondwike (14). 
Mees, Alice Harriet, Comberton Villa, Brettle-lane, near Stour- 
bridge (13). 


THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
I.—EssAy WRITING. 


THE Editor offers two Prizes of Two GuINEAsS and ONE GUINEA 
for the best essays on the life of any one famous English woman, 
born in the Seventeenth century. Other deserving competitors will 
receive a CERTIFICATE OF Merrit. The subject of the essay to be 
selected by the competitor, and the composition and handwriting to be 
certified by a minister, parent, or teacher as the girl’s unaided work. 
No one over the age of twenty-one will be eligible for a prize or 
certificate. There will also be a special prize of ONE GUINEA, to be 
awarded to the most successful candidate under fifteen years. The 
essays should be confined in length to a page (three columns) of this 
Magazine,and the paper be written upon only on one side. The names 
and addresses of the writers with the above-mentioned certificate, to be 
clearly written upon the back of the MSS. The last day for receiving 
essays for this competitition is Lady-day, (March 25), 188r. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


CANAriensis and Ornrrs —1. Paddle away as much 
as. you like, it is wonderfully strengthening to the 
feet and ankles. 2. We are almost afraid to offer 
any advice as to the length of time which girls 
ought to pass in the water. We have frequently 
oftered our advice at the seaside, and it has inva- 
riably been rejected. Our private opinion is that 
twenty minutes will make a very fair average, but 
much depends on the constitution of the bather. 
When a bather of either sex finds that the finger 
tips become white instead of pink, it is a sign that 
the bath has been toolong. Giddiness on coming 
out of the water tells the same story. 

Maipennair.—Girls of thirteen require at least eight 
hours’ sound slecp, exclusive of the time occupied 
in the toilet before and after sleep ; but they should 
manage it by going to bed early and not sitting up late. 

Brryt Orsmonp.—r. Make the dict of your cockatoo 
as simple .as*possible. Perhaps ‘you have been 
allowing her ‘to nibble at bones or to eat animal 
food. Give her a bath by all means, but don’t put 
her in it yourself. If she needs a bath, instinct will 
teach her to use it. 2. You do not mention your 
age, so we cannot tell how much character your 
writing ought to have; it certainly is not too small, 
and it is perfectly legible, but it has a sort of 
~,aracter ot its own, the lines slanting downwards 
instead of upwards, as is the usual feminine fashion. 
Practise writing with black-lined paper, and you 
will soon find yourself falling into the right way. 

Zutu Har.—1. Of course you do not “make both 
ends mect of your income” if on 4300 per annum 
you ‘‘keep three servants.”? One is all you ought 
to keep, and you should undertake all the light part 
of the household work yourself. 2. Wreaths of 
grapes and a few poppies serve best as trimming 
fora Zulu hat. 

Srupenra.—Go on, enquiring spirit, with your me- 
thodical reading; it is one of the secrets of progress. 
We understand the quotation to refer to certain 
inferences erroncously drawn ‘rom observations 
made on the brain of the frog as the seat of sen- 
sation and mental action. ‘Theology is not likely 
to be so easily overthrown. 


ARCHIMEDES.—1. ‘here is no way of pressing flowers 
so as perfectly to preserye their natural colour. 
The colour always fades more or less. But there is 
a method of drying them with sand and exposure 
to heat by ehicn they retain their brilliancy 
pretty well, and al:o their original form. By this 
method they will remain in good preservation for 
several years. 2. The way to overcume the dislike 
of being alone is to make excellent company of 
vaursdlt Improve your mind, then, by reading 
and thought. Your handwriting might be better, 
and it will be, Archimedes, if you practice. 

ALpHonsita.—r. Your handwriting is very good for 
yourage. But don’t be satisfied; make it still better. 
2. Who is afraid ? why, bring common-sense to bear 
upon it. You should live where we do, and go up- 
stairs at midnight to hear the owls hooting in the 
wood. Whenever you feel particularly nervous 
repeat to yourself the 4th verse of the 23rd Psalm; 
it is afine cordial for all timid folks. 


Juttra.—For potato cakes take ten ounces floury 
potatoes, boiled and smoothly pounded. When 
just warm add gradually a little salt, six ounces of 
flour, and three ounces of butter; noliquidis required. 
When the ingredients are thoroughly mixed, rol} the 
dough into thin cakes the size of a captain’s biscuit. 
Bake in a moderate oven or ona girdle; when done, 
split open, butter well, and serve very hot. 


A Younc Mornur.—t. We are glad that the article 
on washing has proved so useful to you. In the 
second and third chapters you will probably tind 
the further information you require. When ironing 
such small articles as you mention, the oval-shaped. 
or “ egg-iron” will do you good service. 2. We 
regret that we cannot tell you how to cradicate 
stains made by Condy’s Fluid. An eminent 
chemist informs us that a long and persistent 
course of bleaching with chlorine might, at length, 
wear out the stains, but thinks the fabric itself 
would be worn-out or made tender during the opera- 
tion, We thank you heartily for your kind and 
appreciative letter. 

An Unsoeuisticateo Cuitp or Nature.—Kindly 
choose a shorter vom de plume when next you 
write. Do not be uneasy about your tortoise. ‘The 
little gentleman has very likely got a will _of his 
own. Try him with cabbage or greens, but he will 
go off to sleep by and bye, and when summer days 
— he will most assuredly make up for his long 
ast. 

Biancue.—1. At your age you need not be alarmed 
at your hair getting thin; it is probable that your 
system is a little out of order. Attend to your 
health; cat and drink nothing that stimulates or 
heats the system ; take a teaspoonful or two of cream 
of tartar now and then of a morning. Use a hard 
brush for five minutes every day, morn and night, 
and the following stimulating pomade. Go toa 
respectable chemist and tell him to mix you two 
drachms of Wilson’s stimulating ointment in an 
ounce and a half of nicely-scented pomade. Rub a 


MarGARITA AvENAL.—l|he 





THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


little of this well into the roots of the hair every day, 
and wash once a week with juniper-tar soap, or 
mild carbolic acid soap. 2. Take the cold bath all 
winter if you are cerfaz you feel the benefit of 
it. ee have any doubts, take a ézft/e of the 
chill off. 


Synit.—Every evening take a note-book and make a 


list of things to be done on each successive day, 
a certain time of the day being allotted to each 
task—some book to be read, some needlework to 
be continued or completed, household arrange- 
ments, or setting in order of drawers, or rooms to 
be done, letters too long neglected to be written, 
visits to be paid, or shopping, errands, and work 
for others if not for yourself. ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Life is 
too important and too brief for the indulgence of 
indolence. You write fide well. 

ines ps quote do not 
appear to be from the pen of any well-known 
author. They are not poetry. Thank you for your 
nice letter. 


WaALLFLowER.—The lady has the privilege of recog- 


nising a gentleman or not, at her own discretion. 
Your grammar and spelling should be better learnt 
before you attempt to write letters, and you have 
employed six capital letters in the wrong places 
within a space of eight lines. 


S. W., H. H., and H. L. write a very fine free hand. — 


That of H. H.’s is good, but less su than S. W.’s. 
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TO OKDER THE 
JANUARY PART IN GOOD ‘1IME 7” 


That of H. L.’s is scarcely yet formed, but might 
prove very good with care, 

A Scorcuwoman spoils her hand by sloping it the 
wrong way. 

Jarvis Strreet.—We regret to tell you that our 
editorial staff is complete; and we already have 
close connections with Canada. 

Hevtina—Much of the Litany used in the Church of 
England is of very ancient Christian origin, but 
Cranmer made some part of it. Your hand is a 
particularly good one. 

H.S.—P. P. C. means Pour prendre congé; P.D. A. 
Pour des adteux. Sec our articles on the subject 
of writing. 

Mapewine and IMAcination.—The proper pronuncia- 
tion of the name Cabulis ‘* Caw-bull,” the emphasis 
laid on the first syllable. Your writing is insigni- 
ficantly small. ‘* Imagination ” writes very well. 

Mas.—The cause of the death of your “table- 
plants’ may probably be traced to lighting your 
room with gas. You appearto write with a badly- 
cut quill pen, so we can scarcely judge of your 
writing. 

Courrenay.—The pillows of a bed should be covered 
in the day-time with the quilt, and if the bed be an 
old-fashioned four-poster, the curtains at the head 
of the bed should be folded and laid across them, 
with the ends meeting in the middle. It is more 
usual to trim the pillows with frillings or Jace than 
the top sheet, but of course it looks pretty to have 
it so finished. 

Moss Rose.—Our answers are made to corre- 
spondents so many in number that they have to 
wait for them. Ivy, like most climbing plants, 
renders the wall on which it grows more or less 
damp. It also injures the masonry, although it 
may for some time hold a ruin together. 


Brrry.—Doves eat hempseed, crumbs of bread, and 
indeed any grain almost. Your handwriting is 
good, but rather large. 

Mucoins.—If moths be already in a mattress, the 





latter will have to be taken to pieces, and properly 
baked by a man whose business itis. 2. The name 
Hugh should be pronounced as if written “ Hy” 
the last two letters being mute. Handwriting not 
bad, but too large. 

Junetra.—When the canary’s claws have grown so 
long as to curl round the perch and endanger the 
catching of his fect in the bars of the cage they 
should be cut a little with very sharp strong scissors, 
You write a pretty hand. 

Rvusy.—You write with too hardapen. Trim your 
dress with velveteen. See ‘‘ Dress of the Month,” 
DienitAs.—You write a very good hand. We thank 
you for your kind and well expressed letter, and are 
glad that our correspondence colunins interest you 

so much. 

A. C. D.—r. You will find the tales of MM. Erck. 
mann-Chartrain delightfully interesting. 2. The 
address of the Ladies’ British Sanitary Association 
is 22, Berners-street, W. See Miss Rose Adams, 

Anna.—We could not help you in this matter, as we 
wholly disapprove of Planchette and all kinared 
amusements. 

Pucx.—Chamois leather gloves are washed in a tepid 
lather. 

Liztaw Mary Gravam.—Both your friends failed in 
good breeding. ‘he gentleman should have taken 
the penny to pay for the stamp, as he had already 
laid the Jady under an obligation by his prompt 
kindness in offering it toher. But allowing that tne 

entleman failed in good breeding, that is no excuse 
forthe Jady’s declining the stamp altogether. Find- 
ing she was not allowed 10 pay for it, she should 
have accepted it with a graceful expression of 
thanks for the gift. Of the two, the lady’s fault was 
the greater. 

Cuckoo FLowEeR.—Vrve la bagatelle means ' Success 
to trifling.” Not a good sentiment, except in- 
terpreted that a little recreation is good tor health 
of mind and body. 

F. E.T. R.—Thank you very much indeed for your 
kind letter. We should strongly advise you not w 
work up for the examination, as it would most 
probably ruin what little health you have; and it is 
so obligatory on all of us to take care of our health. 
May God bless you, and strengthen you to carry 
out your resolutions. Your handwriting is beaut- 
ful, but the composition of your letter is maried by 
writing, ‘‘ I think that ove must examine fhemselecs 
well.” 

A Scotcu Giri suggests that every girl who has a 
friend’s welfare at heart should gzve her a copy of 
Tue Grirv’s Own Paper, and she is kind enough to 
speak in unqualified terms of its value. She also 
says that she has introduced the Magazine to sigh: 
of her female friends, who are now subscribers. 
1. This.good little Scotch girl is informed that she 
can get the Index to vol.i., for one penny, or the 
Frontispieces to the monthly parts and Index for 
ninepence, and the beautiful cloth case for two 
shillings. This cloth case 1s to be had in many 
colours, but the editor, in strict confidence and in 
return for her nice letter, advises her to order the 
slate colour. Her bookbinder will put the book 
together at very little cost. 2. Stop plucking the 
hair trom your chin. AN will come right. in time. 
Your writing is unequal, part of the letter is written 
well, and the other part indifferently. 

Frossie.—Your writing is not formed yet, but you do 

our best and are very careful. When you have 
had a little more practice, your writing will be 
more easily performed and will look pleasanter. 
We cannot possibly remember why we did not 
answer your previous letters. 

Emmeuine Mare Laurence.—-Sing “ Darby and 
year ” at your grandparents’ golden wedding. 

othing could be better for the purpose. It is 
simple, beautiful, and in several keys. ‘ Aiways 
the same to your old wife Joan!’’ Would it not 
be splendid if every wife could say this of her 
husband. 

H. M.E.—1. You skould not do your lessons on 
Sundays. Read with earnest prayer your Bible and 
other good books between the hours of divine 
service, and maybe that the peace of God of whicl: 
you speak inight be imparted to you. Acknowledge 
your own unworthiness and sin, and implore Go 
to receive you by virtue of His Son’s merits. 2. Your 
writing is not good. ; ; 

Mitu &. T.—Wear a white cap and white cashmere 
dress. ‘The plainer the better. Think more of your 
heart than your garment, and put the other ques: 
tions to your parson. ‘ 

CLARINDA.—1. We do not know—and do not wish te 
know—who wrote the morbid lines which you quote 
We think you had better consult a doctor, for, a 
are evidently in a very bad state. 2. Your writing 

is scandalous. , 

Hazetpyne.—Why do you say that you do not acd 
for music, and yet acknowledge that you play Bach 
Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart. our sister 52) 
that you play well and have a very good tour? 
We counsel you not to be silly, for you are atte 
out of the dry-bones part of learning, and wi . 
thankful, when you are older, that you are an i 
complished pianist. Your writing ts rather nice; 

and so is your sister's. ris 

A Lert-outr Onr.—If it is true that you are i. 
lazy, bad tempered, plain, and unaccomplishes 
do not wonder that nobody cares for you, 2n° 
trust that you will always keep at a respectful 7 
tance from us. Yecur portrait which you encit™ 
however, is that of a charming young damsel. 
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kept by most of the colliers into which 
stray pence found their way; and these 
boxes, when opened, contained consider- 
able sums. That same penny was duly 
placed under the foundation-stone, to- 
gether with some new coins to mark 
the date, and every farthing subse- 
quently presented to May was dropped 
into the box which stood on-the window- 
sill close by the large Bible, at Derwen 
Fach. A tithe of all Evan and Peggy’s 
earnings was joined to these small 
offerings, and ‘The Lord’s Box,’ as 
Evan reverently called it, had to be fre- 
quently upened and emptied because it 
was often full. 

It was a proud day when the room was 
opened, and no one in the district was 
prouder, happier, or busier than May 
Goldworthy. As she and her grand- 
parents approached the structure on the 
halcyon morn, she danced over the hay- 
fields for joy, and Evan, whose hand she 
held, did not reproach her. She was no 
longer dressed in shabby black, but had 
on a neat white frock and tippet spotted 
with blue, and a broad straw hat sur- 
rounded by a blue ribbon. The fashion 
pf dressing children in Welsh costume 
was passing away, so she had not, as 
yet, the pleasure of wearing a tall hat and 
scarlet cloak like her imaginary Mother 
Hubbard. She had grown, of course, 
since her illness, but she was still small 
and pale, despite the many basins of 
bread and milk and oatmeal porridge 
she ate with appetite. The golden 
hair was certainly smoother than when 
she made her appearance at Derwen, 
though it still bristled and fluffed, in 
spite of her bes’ efforts to keep it in 
order. 

“See how the sun shines upon it! 
Hear how glad the birds are! Look 
what lots of people !’’ she cried, as they 
drew near the handsome and _pictur- 
esquely situated fabric they were about 
to assist in declaring open to the neigh- 
bourhood, and belonging to its inhabi- 
tants. 

Perhaps it owed more to its position 
than its architecture, though it was 
sufficiently ornamental for its purpose. 
Stability and usefulness had been the 
objects of its founders, and it was 
thoroughly well built, large, and com- 
modious, with an ornamental small bell- 
tower, in which one sonorous bell was 
moving and sounding as the people were 
pouring in at its doors. But the site 
was glorious. It stood alone in a retired 
corner, sutrounded by giant oaks and 
still more gigantic hills. The melody 
of a brook united with that of birds to 
inaugurate the thanksgiving about to 
be poured forth to the Great Inspirer of 
all good works, and it was not astonish- 
ing that May should repeat the words, 
‘* Hark to the birds, great-grandfather ! 
They are praising the Lord for our 
beautiful room.”’ 

‘Child, prepare thy heart to praise 
Him also,” said Evan. 

“‘Yes,’”’ responded May, with one of 
her customary nods. 

It was a great day for Mr. Richards 
and his family, who had invited all the 
neighbouring clergy and gentry to be 
present. There was, therefore, a goodly 
gathering, and the room, though ample, 
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was crowded, not only by these guests, 
but more especially by the colliers, for 
whose benefit it was built. They had 
worked double time the previous day to 
ensure a holiday on this, and such as 
were compelled to remain in or about 
the pit had so arranged that half should 
be at the morning and the remainder at 
the evening services. These were to be, in 
a great measure, choral, and when May 
entered the room she walked straight to 
a platform at the upper end of it, where 
Miss Richards was seated at the har- 
monium, surrounded by her large choir. 
May always sat by Edith, and knew 
exactly her place, for they had gone 
through the programme frequently in 
that spot to ensure proficiency on this 
glad day. She now belonged to the 
choir, although she was not considered 
strong enough often to attend the 
practice of an evening; but the young 
ladies took pains to atone for this at 
more convenient seasons. 

‘“‘Look at our roses, Miss Edith,’’ 
whispered May, when she had knelt and 
in her own words asked for a blessing 
on ‘‘ the big room,’’ as she still called it. 

The floral decorations were very pretty, 
and the roses alluded to were white, and 
had been fashioned into a small wreath 
by Edith and May, which the latter not 
unnaturally associated with her lost 
hawthorn crown. 

“‘ But they are real, and mine was only 
make-believe,’’ she had said to Meredith, 
with a sigh, as he helped them to fasten 
the wreath round the reading-desk. 

Of course he and his father—the one 
as leader, the other as tenor—were in 
the choir on the opening day. Two 
years had not only settled Meredith’s 
voice, but had made almost a man of 
him. 

Every inch of the room was full, when 
the choir rose,and began Bishop Ken’s 
grand old hymn— 

*‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow ; 

Praise Him all creatures here below ; 

Praise Him above, ye angelic host ; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.”’ 

In this the whole congregation joined, 
and as the chorus of sound poured 
through the many open windows out 
into the June sunshine all nature united 
with it to praise the ‘‘ Great Giver of all 
good things.’’ And no unit of this 
whole was more in earnest than the 
child May. She could now speak and 
sing Welsh readily, therefore was able 
to join in the services in that and the 
English tongue; the said services being 
equally divided into each language, on 
account of the many English present. It 
is needless to enumerate the services, but 
three of the morning hours were piously 
employed in prayers, sermons, hymns, 
and chants, which failed to weary the 
assembly; for the Welsh delight both 
in music and preaching. The various 
eloquent addresses drew forth many 
affirmative responses, and if applause 
did not succeed the choral efforts, it was 
because that day was devoted to the 
praises of God and not of man. An 
assembly more devout and enthusiastic 
could scarcely have been gathered to- 
gether, and when they began to disperse 
it was found that there were numbers 


round about the doors and windows for 
whom there was not even standing place 
in the room. 

The choir and preachers remained 
seated while the congregation made 
their slow and difficult exit. May was 
making her inward comments, and oc- 
casionally whispering to Miss Edith, 
when she suddenly rose with a little cry, 
and the words, ‘It is! Itis!’’ And 
running down the steps of the temporary ° 
platform, almost threw herself into the 
arms of a gentleman who was standing 
quietly at one side of the room watching 
the choir. 

“Mr. Everton! 
shrieked the child. 

‘Yes, little May; I have come to 
keep my promise,’’ he replied, kissing 
her cheek. ‘But you must not cry. 
Are you not glad to see me ?”’ 

‘“Oh! so glad! so glad, that I can’t 
help crying forjoy!”’ she replied, holding 
his hand between both of hers. 

He sat down on one of the forms, and 
she stood beside him. 

‘*T am out for my holiday, little May, 
and since you could not come and see 
me I have devoted a long day to coming 
to see you. And [ am glad to have 
arrived at so happy a time. You must 
introduce meto your friends. And you 
are grown, and look—are you well, 
child ?”’ 

**Oh, yes! quite well. 
well, sir ?”’ 

He smiled, and said the beautiful 
country and the pure air would soon 
make him well, but he had been working 
hard. 

‘‘ And which is the friend who has so 
kindly written to me about you, little 
May ?”’ he asked, looking at the now 


Mr. Everton!” 


Are you quite 


quickly - emptying platform. ‘‘ And 
which are your grandparents?” 
‘‘ There she is! There is Miss Edith,” 


she replied, quitting him for a moment 
and joining Edith, who was about tu 
leave the room. : 

‘“‘ He has come, Miss Edith. He said 
he would,” she whispered, as her friend 
looked round to discover what had 
caused her excitement. - 

Mr. Everton rose, and joining them, 
said simply— : 

‘ Are you little May’s kind friend and 
my correspondent ?’’ Z 

‘Yes, if you are: Mr. Everton, tt 
plied Edith. eee 

They shookhandswarmly, forno ith! 
introduction was needed between th 
who had been, as it seemed, friends fo: 
more thantwoyears. A flush of genuine 
pleasure overspread Edith’s face while 
Mr. Everton was looking at it to st 
what this his whilom correspondent Wa: 
like, and she said frankly that they 
should all be glad to see him. Nay 
meanwhile, had ‘possessed herself of? 
hand of each, and seeing that the oe 
was nearly empty, they walked ovt 
the gay scene that surrounded it. 

Friends were standing about in group” 
and Mr. and Mrs. Richards and ‘ae 
three eldest daughters were going ae 
place to place inviting some to lunche : 
and others to an afternoon prayer-me” : 
ing and subsequent tea, or ag 
service. Evan and Laban were a 
amongst their neighbours, and 10 


moment Edith and May were forgotten 
hy all but Meredith, who was watching 
for them. Why did a sharp pang of 
something akin to jealousy shoot through 
him as he saw the trio in such earnest 
and pleased discourse? Nevertheless, 
he stood aside and waited. 

“Papa! Will you come here?’’ said 
Edith to a gentleman who was approach- 
ing the spot where they stood. ‘‘ This 
is the clergyman who wrote to old Evan 
about his grandchild,’’ she added in a 
whisper, as Mr. Richards turned round. 
“My father—Mr. Everton,’’ she con- 
tinued, and the gentlemen bowed and 
raised their hats. 

Mr. Richards was between fifty and 
sixty years of age, large, tall, and sub- 
stantial-looking. He was what people 
called ‘‘a fine man,’’ and he certainly 
carried weight, both physically and 
metaphorically, for his word was a 
heavy Jaw that none sought to break, 
save, occasionally, old Evan. He was 
so much pre-occupied that he had for- 
gotten all about ‘‘Evan’s grandchild 
and the clergyman who wrote to him,” 
and Mr. Everton was, therefore, as 
much of a stranger to him as was 
May, who stood trembling by his side. 
She had imbibed a certain fear of Mr. 
Richards from the young people about 
her, to whom he was a sort of dé¢e z20zre, 
at whose presence they fled. The truth 
was, he, like many other busy men of 
this restless age, had more on his 
shoulders than they could well bear, 
and was very sharp upon those whose 
shoulders were not quite so broad as his 
own. 

When he looked, inquiringly, from his 
daughter to Mr. Everton, she explained 
matters, pointing to May as she did so. 

"Oh, to be sure. I recollect. I 
wasn’t at home at the time,’”’ he said, in 
an absent sort of way. ‘‘ Very glad to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Everton. 
You will come and have some luncheon. 
I am trying in vain to get the people 
together. Edith, bring Mr. Everton at 
once; the four o’clock meeting will 
begin before luncheon is over.”’ 

‘‘T hope you will come,” said Edith, 
as her father disappeared. ‘‘ Our house 
1s not very far.’’ 

“Thank you, I shall be glad; but 
how am I to see May’s friends?” he 
replied. 

“There is grceat- grandfather and 
uncle Laban,’’ supplied May, who was 
struggling with disappointment at the 
Prospect of so speedy a separation from 
her friend. 

“Run and tell them, May,’’ whispered 
Edith. 

The child went, and was not satisfied 
until she had found, not only the pair 
mentioned, but her grandmother and 
Meredith, who all surrounded Mr. 
Everton, and welcomed him with ex- 
Pressior.s of grateful joy. Evan’s hearty 
hand-clasp and “God bless you’ spoke 
at once to Mr. Everton, who promised 
to meét him again that afternoon. There 
Was so much talking and bustle on all 
sides, that no one noticed May’s regret- 
ful little face as Mr. Everton and Edith, 
together with many others, both rich 
and poor, walked off in the direction of 

rwen Fawr. It was open house there 
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for all who came from a distance, and 
as Evan had been specially asked to 
head a table in the hall appointed for 
some of Mr. Richards’s men, he also 
followed. 

Meredith came forward and offered 
his grandmother his arm, and May 
followed, quite dejected. She could not 
understand how it was that Mr. Everton, 
who belonged particularly to her, and 
had, as she fancied, come all the way 
from London to see her, should leave 
her as soon as she had found him. 

“Why do you keep behind, May?” 
asked Meredith. 

“Because I am thinking of Mr. 
Everton,”’ she replied. . 

“‘ He seems well enough off with Miss 
Edith,’’ returned Meredith in a huffy 
voice, and she was left to follow at 
pleasure. 

Her mind was much exercised between 
Meredith and Mr. Everton during her 
pensive walk home, for she was beginning 
to live more in the human beings who 
surrounded her than in the imaginary 
creatures of her fancy or of the stage on 
which she had seen them represented. 
She could not understand either why 
the one should leave her for new friends, 
or the other’s brow should be darkened 
by some sudden and unexplained cloud. 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


“To all whom it may concern. The attend- 
ance ef all members of the S.P.G.F.C.T. is 
particularly requested at a meeting of the 
society, to be held this afternoon at the usual 
hour and place. No further particulars can be 
thus publicly given, as the proceedings will be 
strictly sb rosa. God save the Queen. 
“Rose RANDALL, President.” 

This notice appeared one morning, about a 
week before Christmas, affixed to a bedroom 
door in a small house in London. 

Since it is nearly a year ago, its meaning 
may, perhaps, be divulged without breach of 
confidence. The ‘usual place’ was the bed- 
room of Rose Randall, the President, and the 
“usual hour”’ appeared to be about half-past 
two, for at that time all the members had 
arrived, and the door was shut and locked. 
Before proceeding to describe the object and 
working of the society, a brief description of 
its members will be allowed: 

First, then, there was the President, the 
eldest daughter of the house, aged eighteen 
years. Then two younger female branches of 
the same family, Julia and Kate, aged respec- 
tively twelve and fourteen; then a cousin of 
fifteen years, who was spending her winter 
holidays at the house, and had thus been 
admitted to the privilege of mem’sership. She 
was also named Kate (usually called Kate the 
first, in distinction from Kate Randall the 
second). Thus there were four members, and 
all were pledged to secrecy as to the object 
of the society. The shortest way to explain 
this, will be to write out the name in full. 
It was the Society for Providing a Grand 
Family Christmas Tree, and to-day’s meeting 
being the final one, for the /é/e of the tree was 
to be held on Boxing-night, there was not 
much time left. 

Some weeks before the younger children, 
ef whom there were several, had been 
clamouring for a Christmas party, which they 
said nearly all their schoolfellows had every 

ear. 
a” Mamma,” said Rose, “it does seem hard 
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for them not to have anything of the sort, 
and you know they have been asked several 
times to our friends’ children’s parties, and 
yet we never entertain them in return. Covld 
we not possibly manage one ?” 

“Tt isno use thinking of a regular party, 
such as rich people give, for we cannot afford 
it, so it is useless disguising the fact. But 
have been think- 
ing, Rose, dear, 
that they might 
have a few of their 
little friends to tea 
on Boxing - night, 
and have a romp 
afterwards, if they 
like.” 

“Oh, mamma! 
I have such a good 
idea. How much 
do you think we 
may spend on the 
whole affair ?” 

“T am afraid I 
cannot spare more 
than ten shillings, 
dear, though it is 
very little.” 

* Well, if you 
will let me manage 
it, I think I can 
arrange such a nice 
evening; there 
shall be a little 
surprise for them, too, and I will promise that 
it shall not cost more than you say. It will 
save you all the trouble if you will give it up 
into my hands. Do, mamma, dear.” 

“That I will, certainly, if you are willing 
to take the responsibility ; and I will promise 
to keep my eyes shut, figuratively speaking, 
till Boxing-might, and then it will be a 
surprise for me as well as for the children.” 

Thus it was that Rose formed her society for 
providing a Christmas tree for their little party, 
to which, besides her own brothers and sisters, 
several young friends were invited. The 
members used to meet in her room on any 
convenient afternoon, and there concoct and 
carry out their plans. On this occasion, the 
last one, there was quite an array of pretty 
things, finished and ready, though much had 
still to be. done. 

“Now,” said Rose, ‘let us see how many 
are provided for; I have made a list, so that 
no one shall be forgotten. First of all, 
mamma; is her present finished ?” 

“No, not quite; Julia is putting the last 
touches.” 

Mrs. Randall’s eyesight was not very 
good, and when working or reading at night 
she required a lamp to be close to her on the 
table. Her present was a lamp shade; it 
was made of six pieces of thin tinted card- 
board, cut out of one penny sheet, the shape 
of Fig. 1. On each piece was traced and 
cut out a spray of flowers and leaves, and 
behind each of these was pasted a picce of 
thin paper, painted according to the colour of 
the flower or leaf whose outline it filled in. 
These six picces, finished and dry, were joined. 
together by small strips of narrow ribbon, 
not quite meeting, so that the shade woul 
fold up. Finally, a piece of fringe was added 
round the top and bottom, and the shade was 
completed at an outlay of sixpence only. 
When it was finished, mamma’s lamp was 
surreptitiously brought, and the cffect of the 
shade tried. It was charming, the light 
being nicely subdued by the cardboard, whilst 
it shone through the transparent coloured 
paper filling in the flower sprays. 

‘Next, grandmamma,” Rose went. on; 
‘whatever did we make for grandmamma?” 

* Spectacle ruober,” said Kate the second, 
producing the forgotten article from under the 
heap of things on the table. This was com- 


Fig, I. 
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posed of two little pear-shaped pieces of kid, 
about two Inches Jong, and one wide in the 
widest part, cut from the back of an old 
plove; they were lined with washleather, 
beund round with ribbon, and _ fastened 
logether at the stalk ends with a small bow of 
ribbon, the washleather being, of course, in- 
side. 

“T hope grandmamma will not ask how much 
her present cost,” continued Kate, ‘for it 
only amounts to three halfpence altogether ; 
but I flatter myself that the grey kid outside 
looks rich and costly.” 

“Then there is Aunt Jane; we were 
obliged to ask her, as the cousins are coming, 
and we have nothing for her yet.” 

She is rather difficult, certainly,” said 
Julia, musing; ‘but I tell you what would do ; 
you know she always likes to dust the drawing- 
reom herself, and keeps a duster on purpose 
in one of the sideboard drawers. At one 
house I went to, I remember seeing a pretty 
little sort of chintz bag hanging against the 
wall, and could not imagine what it was for, 
until I unforiunately became so 
absorbed in wondering that I 
spilt my tea, whereupon the lady 
flew to the cause of my disaster, 
and drew out a duster to wipe 
up the tea with. Iam sure Aunt 
Jane would like one, and you 
know, Rose, there was some of 
that pretty Llue pompadour left 
that we had for our summer 
dresses ; that would be the very 
thing to make it of. I took an 
opportunity to peer in and dis- 
cover how it was made; rather 
mecn, wasn’t it? But you shall 
reap the benefit of my depravity. 
The back was apparently an oval 
piece of cardboard, covered with 
chintz. In the middle of this, 
beginning half way down and ex- 
tending to the bottom, was 
another piece of cardboard, 
shaped like the support under a_ 
bracket ; this was sewn on to the 
back, thus dividing the bag into 
two parts. A piece of chintz 
formed the front, fulled into a kind 
of frill at the sides, and drawn in, 
after the manner of an ordinary 
bag, by a piece of ribbon at the 
top, ending with an elegant bow 
in the middle, with another to 
match on the top, and a loop of 
the ribbon to hang it up by. We 
can use the lid of that old bonnet- 
box insteul cf cardboard; but I suppose we 
cannot allord all that ribbon, can we, Jose 2” 

“No, 1 am afraid not, but the bows will 
fook almost as well made of the material, and: 
for the string to draw it up with we can use 
some of the braid we had left. But what was 
the division in the middle for? People never 
use two dusters at once.” 

‘« Very true, but you must know that my 
old lady had a good many silver ornaments 
about, and as she was always imagining there 
was a speck of dust or tarnish on them, she 
l:ept a piece of chamois leather in one side to 
polish them up with. She observed my ad- 
iniration of her bag, and told me that she 
sometimes made them for friends with a lid 
of cardboard, covered like the back, to rest 
upon the middle division, but where that is 
done the front of the bag must also be made 
of cardboard, which I think would be an im- 
provement on the whele, as it would keep in 
shape better, and the covering could be 
fulled over it all the same.” 

“ Yes, I quite agree,” said Rose. “Let us 
begin that next, it completes the list for the 
elders. Now we come to the young folks,’’ she 
added, consulting her list. 

Of these there were a considerable number. 
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As far as they could, Rose and her helpers 
made something suitable to the characters 
of each individual, though this could not be 
fully carried out in every case. For one of 
the elder boys a game of ship coils was pro- 
vided. This made a considerable show, but 
in reality cost little more than the others. 
The game comprised a pole (an old long 
broom handle), pointed at one end, and 
painted in different colours, something like 
an overgrown croquet peg, and six rings made 
of ropes. They took for each about half a 
yard of thin rope, at one halfpenny a yard, 
stitched the two ends together, and twisted 
round it, so as to hide the rope, any odds and 
ends of coloured braid. These completed the 
set. The game is this: after fixing the pole 
firmly into the ground (or, in the winter, prop- 
ping up in the hall against the bottom of the 
bannisters); the players divide into two par- 
ties, and each one, standing at a fixed dis- 
tance, tries to throw the rings, one by one, 
over the pole, and counts to his side as 
many as he succeeds in getting on. The rules 
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“¢ GOOD-BYE, MY DEAK,’ SHE SAID.” 





were written out clearly on a card, and attached 
to the game. 

One of the youthful Randalls had a strong 
taste for nautical matters, and was the owner 
of quite a fleet of boats and craft of all sorts 
and sizes. For him there was a little parcel 
of flags, very neatly made, the groundwork of 
ribbon, whilst the device was usually cut out 
in paper, and fastened on with gum. A 
ghastly representation of skull and cross bones, 
on a black ground, was particularly successful, 
and was destined for the adornment of a small 
vessel of piratical propensities. There was 


the Union Jack, Blue Peter, and several 
foreign colours, the selection depending not 
so much on the merits of the country as on 
the simplicity of the design of the flag. 

(Zo be concluded), 

























































































































THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “Wild Kathlecn.” 





CHAPTER XI 


A MOONLIGIIT EXCURSION. 


‘* MILLY, tell me quick, how muzh do 
you weigh ?” 

There was such eagerness and anxiety 
in Helen Edison’s tones as she asked 
the question that Milly Wilmot started 
up in her bed in affright and exclaimed— 

‘‘Seven stone nine when I was 
weighed last holidays in the hay scales; 
but oh! what’s the matter? Am 1 too 
heavy. Is the floor giving ?”’ 

«It’s not you that are too heavy, but 
I that am too lght,’’ was the quick 
answer. ‘‘My body does not weigh 
enough for my spirits to- 
night. Do jump out of bed, 
please, and hold my feet 
down, for my spirits are 
getting lighter every mo- 
ment, and | am quite dread- 
ing to feel my head bumping 
avainst the ceiling.” 

Thus exhorted, Milly did 
spring out of bed and run to 
her friend with a face fuil of 


alarm, which was visible 
enough even in the moon- 
light. She had heard of 


people being seized with 
fevers in which they talked 
strange nonsense, and shie 
certainly thought that her 
favourite schoolfellow was 
seized with one of these 
fevers now. And the worst 
of it was that Clara Boswell, 
the sensible senior, was away 
on a two days’ visit to some 
relations just returned from a 
foreign residence. 

With the exception of the 
inmates of that room, the 
whole of Crofton House was 
wrapped in silence and slum- 
ber, for the hour was one 
o'clock a.m. The night was 
beautifully calm and bright, and, for 
March, very mild. Milly had been 
asleep for three hours, when she was 
disturbed by the shaking of her bed, to 
see her companion, wrapped in her crim- 
son cashmere dressing-gown, standing 
in the middle of the moonlit floor, and 
giving little springs up and down, which 
set the whole room vibrating. Then 
came the startling question. 

Milly was trembling as, she took hold 
of her friend’s hands instead of her feet, 
and implored anxiously— 

‘Do stand still! do get into bed 
again! Then you know you can’t go up 
to the ceiling.”’ 

‘Unless I went up flat, pancake 
fashion, you know. No, I really can’t 
tisk that, I might happen to knock my 
funny bone.”’ 

And with that remark Miss Helen 
Edison freed her hands from her 
companion’s grasp, put them on {0 
her shoulders, or rather, to be quite 
correct, clasped them both over one 
shoulder, and turned her into a sort 
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of leaping-pole, flinging herself lightly 
backwards and forwards, while she 
hummed —‘‘ Baa, baa, black sheep, 
have you any wool ?”’ to the end of that 
charming ditty. 

«Sing too, Milly, do sing too,’’ she 
said, encouragingly. ‘I?ll let you have 
my shoulder now, if you like.” 

‘ | wi—wi—wish that you’d get into— 
bed,’’ jerked out Milly, shivering with 
fear and chilliness. ‘I can’t think 
what is the matter with you to-night.” 

“Can’t you?’’ laughed Helen, as she 
waltzed off to her schoolfellow’s bedside, 
caught up a blue flannel dressing-gown, 
and waltzed back again. 

‘“‘Put that on,’’ she commanded, at 
the same time helping obedience to the 
command, and then adding—‘“‘ Did 
you ever see a bottle of soda- 
water, and did you ever see it 
opened ?” 

“Yes, often,’ answered Milly, a 
little reassured as to her friend’s 
sanity by the fetching of the dress- 
ing-gown. “I’ve seen lots of 
bottles, and seen them opened too; 
but what has that to do with 
you? Have you had a bottle of 
soda water to-night ?”’ 

‘“Ugh! No, indeed, and don’t 
wish ; it’s the horridest stuff I think 
lever tasted. But what I want you 
to know is that I am the bottle of 
water——’' 

‘Wh — what !”’ shrieked Milly 
Wilmot, starting back, and in- 
stinctively seizing up the nearest 
chair, and holding it as a barrier 
between herself and the evidently 
very-much-up self-declared soda- 
water. 

“Ah! that’s no good now,”’ said 
Miss Nellie, with a long ripple of 
low, silvery laughter. ‘‘I went off 
long ago. I’m the soda-water, 
Ciara Boswell is the cork and the 
wire. They have taken her away, 
and I have come out—POP!”’ 


You may come too, if you like, only you 
see you are rather thick and heavy, and 
though the coping would be sure to hold, 
it is not too wide, and the branches 
might perhaps happen to break.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ asked Milly, 
forgetting cold, fear, and sleepiness in 
an utter surprise as Helen once more 
sprang from the bed to the floor, whilst 
speaking, and ran across to one of the 
windows, of which for the first time Milly 
noticed that the blind had been drawn 
up, giving to view the silver moon- 
touched beech-tree, whose leafless 
branches reached within three feet of 
the glass. 

For answer to her schoolfellow’s as- 
tonished query, Helen Edison repeated 

















And with the “POP” she 

















bounded clear up on to the barrier 
chair, as Milly dropped it and 
tumbled backwards, put one foot 
swiftly and lightly on the top of 














the back, and, with a second bound, 
fame neatly down into the middle 
of Milly’s bed. 

‘How nice!’ she ejaculated, with a 
contented sigh. ‘‘ Your bed is springier 
than mine, Milly. I wonder whether 
Miss Crofton would mind our changing. 

ou see you are so much heavier than I 
am that I don’t suppose springiness is 
of much account to you. Besides, I’ve 
noticed that when you go to bed you 
generally like to lie still.” 

“I should have liked to lie still to- 
night,” groaned a doleful voice from the 
midst of a huddled up mass of blue 
flannel on the floor. ‘If you are going 
‘o keep dancing on my bed may I have 
yours ;'? 

“ Certainly, ma’am, with the greatest 
Pleasure in life. But at the same time 

May as well inform you that Iam not 
going to dance indoors much longer, on 
your bed or elsewhere, for the present. 
ets going out for a walk, or rather for 

thmb, I have long wished for, and I 


aM only getting up the circulation now. 
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laconically—‘‘1’m going for a climb.” 
Then she sprang up on to the broad 
window-sill, softly undid the bolt, and 
still more softly raised the sash. 
‘*Good-bye, my dear,’’ she said, with 
a mischievous little breath of a laugh. 
‘‘T’ll be back soon ; don’t go to sleep.”’ 
So saying she swayed her arms back- 
wards and forwards once or twice, put 


her foot over the sill,and was about to - 


bound outwards, when her companion, 
now thoroughly aroused by the rush of 
fresh cold air and amazement at her 
friend’s audacity, made a plunge at her, 
caught her from behind, and held her in 
a tight clasp, exclaiming loudly— 

‘‘Oh! Helen, Helen, you shan’t go, 
you shan’t! You'll be killed!”’ 

She had barely time to utter her pro- 
test before Helen had twisted herself 
free, jumped back to the floor, and 
clapped her hand over the noisy mouth. 

‘Milly! Hush, then, hush,” she said, 
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rather sharply, and in her most resolute 
manner. Then she pulled her forward 
towards the window, and pointing out, 
said — “Look down there, Milly; 
although it’s grass below, it would be 
a good way to fall, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

‘“‘ Why of course it would—a horrible 
way; that’s the very thing,” said Milly 
Wilmot, facing round with surprise. ‘‘ Of 
course it would be a good way to fall—at 
least a bad way—that’s why I wouldn’t 
Jet you go. And you were actually 
going torisk it, though you have thought 
about it! How could you ?”’ 

** Don’t say how ‘could’ you. Say 
how ‘can’ you, if you like, for I mean 
to go, although you have put off my 
charming journey for a few minutes. 
But going as I mean to go I don’t 
consider any risk; going as I will 
go if you rouse up anyone to stop 
me won’t be a risk cither, for it will 
be acertainty, for I will just take 
the jump straight off down to the 
ground there, and if it should kill 
me my death will lie at your door.’’ 

‘*Oh, hew can you say so!”’ said 
Milly, indignantly, who, logical or 
illogical, could at any rate see the 
unreasonableness of this statement. 

But Helen was in no mood for 
argument. ‘Well, I don’t care a 
bit, my dear, whether you agree 
with me or not. I only know that 
I intend to make a certain journcy 
through the air during the next 
fifteen minutes that 1 have long 
looked forward to, and that to pre- 
vent your trying to stop me I 
threaten to jump down there, and 
you know well I will keep the threat 
unless you promise to be quict until 
1 get back.” 

Milly looked at the brilliant, reso- 
lute young face before her, and she 
did know well that the perilous 
threat would be carried out if she 
gave cause for it. ‘ But you will 
be killed!’’ she urged, in despair. 

“JT won’t be killed,’’ answered 
Helen, confidently. ‘‘ Mamma says 
I have been in the constant habit 
of putting my life in jeopardy ever 
since I could crawl. 1 was only 
three years old when I managed on 
board a ship to get ever so far up a 
sailors’ rope-ladder. When I got 
tired of climbing I just dropped my fcet, 
clung with my hands, and sct up a 
squeal. You may imagine what mamma 
felt when she saw where I was. But I 
was got down all right.” 

« Almost a pity you were!’’ pouted 
anxious Milly, ‘‘if you are to spend your 
days in keeping other folks in a per- 
petual state of worry about you.”’ 

‘*Poor dear old Milly,’’ murmured 
Nellie, with another soft little laugh. 
“She shan’t be in a perpetual state of 
worry about me, she shan’t, only now 
and then; and some day she shall go 
home with me and see my dear, dear 
mother, and that will make amends for 
everything.” 

So saying, with a parting kiss she 
once more sprang up on to the window- 
sill. Milly involuntarily covered her 
eyes with her hand, and did not 
open them again until a clashing 
of the tree branches told her that at 
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any rate her schoolfellow had accom- 
plished the first step in her proposed 
journey—a journey about which she had 
several times speculated during the past 
few weeks, but, as Milly had hitherto 
supposed, merely as a matter for the 
exercise of imagination. 

Crofton House was a_ beautifully 
irregular mass of building of mingled 
dark-red brick and granite. There were 
turns, and twists, and angles everywhere, 
inside and out. Broad window-sills, 
corridors, dim corners and archways 
within; and little balconies, copings, 
ivy, non-understandable projections, and 
queer-headed waterspouts without. The 
place had been built by a gentleman 
according to his own fancy, and when 
he died its great size in proportion to 
the ground belonging to it made it so 
unmarketable that Miss Crofton tound 
her little fortune sufficient to cover the 
purchase money. Having thus invested 
her allin the building, she soon succeeded 
in winning through it good interest for 
her money, and its eccentricities had 
never before excited any of her numerous 
pupils to perilous adventures. TF ortu- 
nately for the peace of mind of school- 
mistresses, there are not many Helen 
Lidisons in the world. 

The room occupied by Helen and her 
two schoolfellows was in one of the most 
deep-set of all the angles, and it had 
two great windows and a little one. 
One of the great windows had a clear 
look out over the garden and fields 
beyond, but for the beech tree, into 
which Helen jumped. The long, narrow 
middle window had a quite unimpeded 
clear look out, and was furnished with a 
minute balcony, about capable of holding 
one good-sized flower-pot. The second 
large window was the original cause of 
Helen’s daring enterprise. She called 
it a spiteful window, for its outlook was 
close on to a bit of sharp projecting wall, 
which had been added to the house with 
somewhat peculiar effect at the last 
hour, when it was found that otherwise 
this room and the bay-windowed room 
next but one to it would inconveniently, 
clearly, and closely overlook each other. 

Helen called the window spiteful, but 
her abuse was really intended for the 
wall. She would have had the greatest 
satisfaction in helping to pull it down. 
‘* And then,’’ as she said to little Rose, 
who, with her sister, occupied the 
small bay-windowed room, ‘‘ you and I 
would have such fun. We could throw 
things across to each other, and talk to 
each other, and I could act all sorts of 
things at this window for your benefit.”’ 

Rosie, too, sighed over that interfering 
late-built bit of wall, but she never 
dreamt, like her schoolfellow, of re- 
venging herself by creeping round it. 

Having successfully made her leap 
into the beech-tree, Helen’s next pro- 
ceeding was to descend to the ground, 
run acouple of yards and climb intoa 
second far smaller tree, which helped 
her up to a wall coping some way below 
the spiteful window. ‘To step on to this 
coping and make Her footing sure from 
the swaying tree was a work of care 
even for her slight agile figure, and with 
the help of clinging to an outstretched 
gargoyle. Milly put her hand over her 
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own mouth to keep herself from shriek- 
ing as she watched her friend pull 
herself up from this precarious platform 
to another narrow ledge three feet higher 
up and to another gargoyle. 

When Helen had reached this point 
she paused for a few moments and 
turned her face, with a smiling nod, to 
Milly. it was the last she would be 
able to see of her until her return, for 
she was now at the edge of the projecting 
wall. The next moment she caught 
with her disengaged right-hand at some 
sprays of ivy, threw her right foot round 
the corner, and was gone. From that 
point the journey was not so difficult. 
The ivy helped her to pull herself up 
another three feet toa broad brick ledge, 
passing immediately beneath the win- 
dows of the small intermediate room, of 
Josephine Bell’s room, and of that ad- 


‘joining, where the two English gover- 


nesses slept. At that point it gave 
way to another form of ornament utterly 
useless for climbing purposes. 

At each of the three rooms the young 
midnight traveller made a pause. At 
the Beils’ window she was so startled 
that she almost fell backwards. She 
suddenly found herself within a few 
inches of Josephine hersclf. But for 
the glass she must have been discovered 
now, even by her breathing. 

The wan, sad schoolgirl was standing 
with her back to the window, her lint- 
white hair pressed against the glass, 
through which the moonlight streamed 
upon the open pages of a book, held up 
to catch as much light as possible ? Even 
thus she was trying to master her tasks 
for that hard young English governess, 
who could look to her own comforts, but 
had not yet learned to look to the comforts 
of others. 

‘« Poor Josephine !’’ murmured Helen, 
with bright tears glittering in her eyes. 
She was doubly glad now that a few days 
before she had gained the Principal’s 
leave to give help to her companion, 
although as yet sympathetic diffidence 
had held her back from offering that 
help. 

‘IT won’t put it off any longer,’’ she 
murmured, and the tears fell, and lay 
shining on the window-sill, until the 
wind came by and carried them upwards. 
Helen crept along her strange footway 
to the next window. She could not see 
in through that. The blind was down 
and the curtains drawn, and Miss Rowe 
was fast asleep. Could Helen Edison 
have seen her at that moment she would 
have been as startled as she was at 
finding herself so close to Josephine 
Bell. 

Miss Rowe was smiling in her sleep, 
with as loving a look upon her face as 
Miss Crofton could have worn. She 
was dreaming of her young brother, and 
of the happy holidays she would make 
for him when he came home from school 
at Midsummer, if he brought home a 


good report; and if not—well, for her“ 


little brother Miss Rowe was very tender- 
hearted. 

Helen got back safely to her anxious 
friend, although the return journey was 
a matter of more difficulty than the out- 
ward one, and the last step bid fair to 
defeat even Helen. It was all well 


enough to jump from a firm ledge into a 
tree ; but to attempt jumping from a tree 
on to the ledge was a very different 
matter, and, indeed, seemed impossible, 
Helen made two attempts, but the 
branches swayed and rocked, and she 
could not get a spring from them. 
A day came when she tried again and 
did it, but that was in a case of life and 
death. Now the need was not so 
supreme as to give the courage for the 
great risk. 

** Well,’’ she said at last, with some- 
thing like a sigh, ‘‘I suppose you had 
better shut the window, Milly, or you 
will be catching cold through my fault. 
And it is no good your waiting there 
any longer. I can’t manage this 
jump.”’ 

Milly had become conscious of the 
same fact, nevertheless she looked 
greatly aghast when Helen herself con- 
fessed her helplessness. ‘‘ Whatever are 
you going to do, then ?’’ she asked, half 
crying. ‘Shall I go and call the ser- 
vants ?”’ 

‘*No indeed,”’ was the hasty answer. 
‘“‘T shall say stay here, and watch my 
opportunity to slip in at the back door 
when it is opened in the morning.”’ 

** You'll be frozen to death,’’ expostu- 
lated Milly, her own teeth chattering as 
as she spoke, but a short ‘‘ Nonsense ”’ 
was the only reply to that declaration, 
and then the agile, daring young tomboy 
slipped down from the tree, and was lost 
to sight. Milly remained shivering at 
the open window for a few minutes 
longer, and then, with a doleful groan 
for her wilful companion, closed ittsoftly 
and went back to bed. But she was 
not destined to get quiet rest just yet. 

She had just laid herself down when 
she was startled by two sharp taps upon 
the window-pane. In five seconds she 
was back at her former post, and there 
was the handsome young face. pf her 
schoolfellow, beaming with fun and ex- 
citement, looking in at her. Helen had 
found the gardener’s ladder, which the 
boy had carelessly left out the previous 
evening, and it had not taken her long 
to reap the advantage of her discovery. 
In another minute she was once more 
safe on the floor of her room. 

‘‘And what will be said when the 
ladder is found up against this window 
in the morning ?’’ asked Milly, with a 
mingling of anxiety and triumph. 

‘Not knowing can’t say,’’ was the cool 
answer, as Miss Nellie took a bundle of 
strong cord out of her drawer, and pro- 
ceeded to unrollit, and pass one end 
round the top rung of the ladder. A 
good push outwards soon deposited the 
ladder quietly and safely beneath the 
tree, instead of up at the window, and 
ten minutes later the young maiden was 
sleeping as peacefully as if she were the 
most quiet young lady in the world. 
Both the girls ought to have caught bad 
colds; perhaps it was the excitement that 
saved them. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ON PART-SINGING. 


T is scarcely possible to realise 
-the great advance that has been 
made in this country in the cul- 
tivation .of part-singing during 
the past few years. The pro- 
gress has been truly wonderful. 
Choral societies now exist in 
almost every locality, exercising a 
prodigious influence, both artistic 
and social, throughout the king- 
dom. 

Music is capable of so much 
that is elevating, that it is a 
onder our successive Governments do not 
energetically lead a movement which adds 





such a power to their means of securing. 


and maintaining order; for what conduces 
in a greater degree to moral force than 
the exercise of an intellectual pursuit, in- 
siocent in itself, and one that gives employ- 
ment to minds which might otherwise be con- 
cerned in “treasons, stratagems, and spoils ””? 
There is plenty of talent for music, and a 
great and growing love for musical art, which 
bring those who practise it into immediate 
contact with both composers and poets, whose 
whole existence has been passed in the 
glorious realms of imagination and fancy, and 
who carry their followers with them in their 
fights of genius from the base and grovelling 
surroundings of affairs mundane. 

The more widely, therefore, the cultivation of 
music is diffused the higher will be the level of 
social Jife, as it is quite impossible that ought 
but increased refinement can result from its 
practice. 

The particular point of these observations 
must not, however, be forgotten, and from 
general remarks I must come to special oncs on 
singing in part music. 

The formation of classes or societies for the 
practice of choral music frequently commences 
at the wrong end. If only they who wish to 
join societies of high aims would be content to 
doa little élementary work, things would be 
much better than they are. But there are 
those who dislike drudgery, and shirk the pre- 
paration necessary to secure them that effi- 
ciency without which no artistic result can be 
obtained. There is no royal road in art. 
Work, and work which is guided by mind, 
only can attain a high level. I therefore ad- 
vise all my friends to prepare themselves 
for the real work of a musical society by the 
study and practice of intervals, and, if pos- 
sible, by a slight acquaintance with the chords 
which form:\the foundation of music, and are 

he constitution of harmony. Oh, how 
sreadful!’ I feel sure some of you will ex- 
claim. I wish to assure you that it is not 
hearly so tetrible as you may suppose, and you 
canrot realise how -great.an enjoyment will 
thereby be for ever added to your singing’and 
hearing of music. Can you run before you 
Walk? How, therefore, can you properly and 
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efficiently take part in choral music, which is 
a succession of harmonies, without under- 
standing the sequence of intervals? Know- 
ledge of chords renders the singing of inter- 
vals comparatively easy, and to all earnest 
girls do I strenuously urge as large an amount 
of that knowledge as is attainable. I know a 
girl who, at the age of fourteen, mastered ix a 
week the principle of the chords and their in- 
versions, and could tell me the root of any 
chord I wrote down! 


In an elementary class I should begin 
by practising all the intervals, major and 
minor, in-an octave, in both major and minor 
keys; after which some very simple part 
music might be read through; the difficulties 
gradually becoming greater according to the 
progress made. 

So far as classes are concerned, you need 
not trouble yourselves about the quality 
or quantity of voice the members possess, as 
the improvement of sight - reading is the 
great object of attainment. But the moment 
you inaugurate a society for performances 
you cannot possibly be too careful as to the 
acquirements of every one who applies for 
admission to membership. Your dearest 
friends must be refused if they have indiffer- 
ent voices, or cannot read well. The principle 
of the weakest link in a chain marking its 
strength pretty nearly guides the tone of a 
choir, therefore I earnestly warn you to admit 
no incompetent members, or those with 
unmusical voices. As for neglecting re- 
hearsals, or even inattention at them, it is a 
crime impossible to pass over. 

It is a matter of no small consequence that 
every word should be clearly and openly pro- 
nounced, otherwise the sense of the text will 
be lost. I have found the letter H an enemy 
dificult to vanquish, even amongst the most 
highly educated people. It seems that a 
body of singers is so intent upon singing right 
notes in right time that the aspiration of that 
letter is entirely neglected, and then one hears, 
*Q’ush thee, my baby!” It will hardly be 
credited, but nevertheless it is a fact. 


As to what may be deemed a proper balance 
of voices in a choir or chorus, probably no 
two conductors hold the same opinion. But 
local circumstances must necessarily guide 
every director, and I will merely record my 
own ideas. If ample resources inthe way of 
good voices are at disposal, I prefer strength- 
ening the sopranos and the basses, which are 
like the outside walls of a building. In my 
own choir the numbers were as follows :—So- 
pranos, 66; altos and contraltos, 52; tenors, 
52; basses, 70; in all, 240. Each department 
of voice was divided into firsts and seconds, 
so‘ that whenever two notes occurred in any 
vocal. part, each member knew exactly whether 
to take the higher or the lower. ' This system 


- gets rid of a fruitful source of confusion;-for, 


unless it is adopted, there is always a misun- 


derstanding as to which note should be sung. 
There is also a ridiculous idea with many cho- , 
ralists that anyone singing a first is of higher 
musical grade than the member who takes a 
second, entirely forgetting that each is equally 
wmportant. } 

It may not be amiss to state what has 
quite lately occurred in a village in which T am 
considerably interested. Musical practices have 
been held on a small scale during last winter, 
and there was a great desire that their good 
influence might be extended tothe whole imme- 
diate neighbourhood. I was consulted as to 
tle mode of procedure, and the result has been 
that a committee has been formed, embracing 
all classes and all sections of thought, my one 
stipulation having been that political and 
religious differences should have nought to do: 
with musical practice. The vicar kindly 
allowed the use of the National School. Each 
division of voice has its superintendent, two 
of those officers being the curate and the 
Nonconformist minister. Elementary music, 
consisting mainly of the singing of intervals, 
is practised under the direction of a competent 
instructor from a neighbouring town every 
Monday evening from 6.15 to 7 o’clock, and 
an Advanced Class, consisting of those who 
have passed in the Elementary Class, for 
singing part-music follows it, commencing at 
7-15 and ending at 8.30. The attendance has 
been large, numbering from 100 to 120. 

Four great objects, which I have much at 
heart, are being thus achieved :— 


1. An improvement in congregational singing. 

2, A recreation for the poorer classes. 

3. The bridging over religious and political 
differences. - 

4. Occasional performances of works of the 
great composers. 


It is open to everyone to do likewise, and I 
hope and trust that ere very long I shall see 
practical results of no small importance, both 
artistic and social, growing out of my humble 
endeavours. 


One more important point, and my task is 
ended. Always look at the conductor’s beat. 
The moment he gives the signal for com- 
mencing your whole attention is due to him. 
All talking and looking about should cease, 
and each member determine to secure a good 
start. But the same bright look out must be 
kept upon him throughout a performance, as 
he is responsible for the reading, and the 


. result. Especially watch him at a pause, and 


a change of movement, as those are dangerous 
parts of the performance, and the greatest care 
is absolutely necessary to prevent ragged sing- 
ing. 

If these practical hints are considered and 
taken to heart, I doubt not that everyone who 
applies them to performance-will always be 
considered a ‘valuable member in any society 
to which she may belong. 
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WATER-COLOUR DRAWING. 


RESULTS OF PRIZE COMPETITION.—II, 
WATER COLOUR PAINTINGS. 


Examiners : 
Joun C. STAPLES, 
THE EDITOR. 


THE drawings“and illuminations (about 150) which were submitted for 
this competition possessed, as might have been expected, very various 
degrees of merit. On the whole, after a close examination and after 
‘aking into consideration the antecedent probability of an imperfect 
training in art among the large majority of the competitors, the result 
was far from discouraging. 


Tt was remarkable that those competitors who possessed the highest 
degree of technical skill were, for the most part, found to be deficient 
in imaginative power ; while those who had conceived their subject in 
a telling, if not very original, spirit, lacked the executive ability 
necessary to give a graphic expression to their ideas. So, again, fair 
drawing was often marred by crude or impure colouring; while good 
combinations of colour adorned misshapen forms. 

These remarks apply chiefly to the work of those competitors who 
chose the subject of ‘‘ Summer.” 

Those who chose the task of iiluminating the couplet displayed 
but little originality in. their treatment of it. This is, perhaps, 
not a matter for surprise. Illumination as a branch of the 
fine arts is extinct. It died a natural death when printing was 
invented, and the art of book illustration has now taken its place. 
But, apart from the question of art, the decorated texts which we see 
in the shop windows of fancy stationers and on many a bedroom wall 
have their value and their purpose, and it is to one of the worthiest of 
these purposes and one of the most useful and appropriate that these 
couplets are to be applied. They are destined to attract and soothe the 
eyes of the poor and the suffering by a show of bright and pleasant colour 
and to lead their minds to an appreciation of the immeasurably higher 
and deeper comfort and pleasure to be derived from the holy truths of 
which they s;.eal. 

But, -hough the art is dead and cannot therefore inspire anyone with 
new ideas worth the expression, much pretty and pleasant work may 
be done in imitation of the old. One of the illuminations shown 
in the illustration on the opposite page which gained a first- 
class certificate was of this character, and was conceived throughout 
in aconsistent spirit, both in design and in colour; the colour especially 
wes very tenderly harmonised and contrasted, and was quaint and 
agreeable as a whole. 

Generally, however, when there is no intention of directly following 
the old work, we think that these texts should be written in plain, large, 
easily decipherable, koman characters, and not in the puzzling Gothic 
letters which may, we fear, be unintelligible to the average hospital 
patient, and those readable words should be adorned, but not over- 
powered, by graceful forms and sweet colours. In the examples before 
me, we think that the end and purpose of the work was too often for- 
gotten; few were very legible, and many had the words scattered in a 
disorderly manner over the paper. Again, though this is a nice point, 
we think itis an anachronism and shows a want of feeling for harmo- 
nious treatment to combine the medizeval lettering with groups of 
lowers, many of which were not known in the old days, and all of which 
are treated in a purely nineteenth-century vein. 

To return to the “Summer.” The drawing which took the first 
prize was the only one in which an attempt was made to symbolise 
the subject by means of an idealistic treatment of the human figure, 
and this aim was fairly realised in the conception and in the execution. 

The landscape which secured the second prize showed an amount of 
technical skill that was much in advance of that reached by the other 
competitors, The girl who contributed this drawing sent several 
others, each of which was meritorious in its degree. 

Space fails us to notice the other “ placed ” drawings, though many 
besented points of interest which we should have been glad to notice for 
‘he encouragement or warning of the young artists. 

Now, those who have done well in this competition will, we trust, 
feei strengthened to go on and do better; those who have not been 
able to secure any recognition of their work, may well remember that 
every honest and hearty effort, whether it succeeds in its aim or 
whether it falls short, is ever a valuable element of self culture. 


FIRST PRIZE (£2 2 0). 


56, St. Stephen’s-avenue, Goldhawk-road, Shepherd’s- 
(18), 


EVA Werz, 
bush, W, 


SECOND PRIZE (£1 1 0). 
Beatrix Pollitt, 99, Bishop-street, Moss Side, Manchester (17). 


THIRD PRIZE (Hatr A GuINEA). 
Laura Haynes, 78, Spons End, Coventry. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE (£1 1 0). 


COMPETITION FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN. 
Eleanor S. Montague Pollock, Thurlow, Clapham, S.W, (14). 


CERTIFICATES OF THE First Cass, 
Alice E. Heritage, 19, Cherry-street, Coventry (17). 
Millie Emmerson, 10, Queen’s Down-road, Lower Clapton (17). 
Beatrix Pollitt, 99, Bishop-street, Moss Side, Manchester (17). 
Elizabeth, Emery; Haywood Lodge, Leamington (17), 
Annie Hazeldine, The Priory, Tyndall’s-park, Bristol 
Isabel Mary, Keywood, St. Martin’s Vicarage, Hereford (19). 


CERTIFICATES OF THE SECOND CLASS, 


Minnie Kendall Roseman, Downside-road, Clifton, Bristol (17). 
4 Edith Calvert, 15, North-villas, Camden-square, N.W. (16). 
Annie Emily Green, 9, Union-street, Trowbridge, Wilts (19). 
Alice Mary Watson, 9, Park-villas, Lower Norwood, London (18). 
Mary Rose Cockle, Lllenhall, Hockley Heath, near Birmingham (19). 
Ethie A. Passmore, Woodside, Whetsone, N. (18). 
Eliza J. Warrall, 231, Upper Parliament-street, Liverpool (16). 
Violet Hall, Coburg Lodge, Teddington (19). 
C. S. Jackman, 77, Stoke Newington-road, London, N, (16). 
Agnes Malden, St. Laurence Rectory, Isle of Wight (20). 
Kies on Stoddart, Fernwood House, Lansdowne-road, Snaresbrook 
19). 
Annie R. Warwick, 87, Sussex-road, Holloway, N. (20). 
Lucy A. Grover, 68, Spon-street, Coventry (16). 
Janet Mary Stockley, 36, Azalea-terrace, South Sunderland (18). 


CERTIFICATES OF THE THIRD CLASS. 


Catherine E. Skinner, 88, Mildmay-park, London, N (20), 
Lizzie Pollitt, 99, Bishop-street, Moss Side, Manchester isa 
Florence Mary Kump, Staithe-street, Wells, Norfolk (20). 
Emily Pelham, 136, King Henry’s-road, Primrose-hill (19). 
Ethel E. Sprigges, Myrtle-villa, Queen’s-road, Aldershot. 
Frances Sarah Trent, Sunnyside, Holt, near Trowbridge, Wilts 
Beatrice Didham, Middleton, Bideford, Devon (15). 
Ethel Andrews, Queen-street, St. Andrews, Fife (13). 
Lillie Pollitt, 99, Bishop-street, Moss Side, Manchester (17). 
Annié Thornton, Post Office, Lochearnhead, Perthshire (17). 
Maria Trent, Sunnyside Holt, near Trowbridge, Wilts (204). 
Mary Glover, 6, Whalea-terrace, Sunderland (18). 
Lillie Cassell, Weston House, South Shields (23). 
Agnes F. Jennings, 3, Dovecot-villas, Green Lanes, N. (19). 
Beatrix Molyneux, Twineham Rectory, Cuckfield, Sussex (19) 

‘ Margaret Buchanan Marriott, Swaffham, Norfolk (19). 
Lilian Pollitt, 99, Bishop-street, Moss Side, Manchester (17). 
Ada L. V. Nerr, 85, Graham-road, Dalston, E. (18). 
Maud Molyneux, Twineham Rectory, Cuckfield, Sussex (18). 
Emily Grace Porter, 140, Werneth Hall-road, Oldham, near Man- 

chester (17). 

Dora Pownall, St. John’s Vicarage, Hoxton, N. (18). 
Bessie Katherine Cobbold, Mansfield House, Colchester (16), 


(18). 


THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Il. 
The subjects of the new Water Colour Prize Competition are :~ 


WINTER ; 


or, an illuminated arrangement of the following verse— 


Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with Thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say, 
“ Thy will be done!” 


The lettering to be legible as well as in good taste, keeping in mind 
the subsequent use in hospitals. The prizes offered by the Editor for 
competitors between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one are Two 
GUINEAS and ONE GUINEA. For girls under fifteen one prize of 
ONE GUINEA. Certificates of the first, second, and third classes will 
also be awarded. No one over the age of twenty-one will be 
eligible for a prize or certificate. The names, addresses, and ages 
must be clearly written upon the backs of the pictures, and each 
painting must be certified by a minister, parent, or teacher as the sole 
work of the competitor. 


All the paintings, after the prizes and certificates have been awarded, 
will be presented to hospitals for the benefit of the patients. 

The last day for receiving the paintings is Lady Day (March 25th) 
1881. 
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HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD 
AND HOW IT IS GOVERNED. 


last 
chapter on 
this subject 
I told you 
how the 
kitchen de- 
partment 
was ar- 
ranged in 
the Queen’s 
Household 
under the 
Lord Stew- 
ard. Now 
I am going to give 
you further particu- 
lars about the Lord 
Cham berlain’s 
‘ retinue. He has a Vice- 
Chamberlain, a Comp- 
troller of Accounts, and 
: some twenty clerks, 

fe 2 ofice-keepers, and 
office-messengers under 
him; and the several ladies in attendance 
on the Queen come beneath his super- 
vision, It falls to the lot of the Vice-Cham- 
berlain to hand the Queen to and from her 
carriage. On returning from her daily drive 
Mary, the predecessor of Elizabeth, inquired 
of her ladies what a pressure of the hand 
meant, to which they replied, ‘Love, for 
sure.” ‘Then truly my Lord Vice-Chamber- 
lain must love me dearly, for he squeezes my 
hand much,” was the comment of the Queen. 

One section of the household is known as 
the Office of Robes, which includes not only 
the Mistress of the Robes, but the Groom 
and Clerk of the Rebes, the hairdresser, mes- 
sengers, wardrobe women, furrier, and dressers 
to the Queen and Princess Beatrice. The 
Mistress of the Robes takes the first place. 
She is always a lady of high rank—generally 
a duchess, as at the present time, when the 
Duchess of Bedford holds the office. She 
superintends all relating to the Royal ward- 
robe. She stands next to the Queen in State 
ceremonials, and rides with her in the same 
carriage on such occasions. The office used 
to be held conjointly with that of the Groom 
of the Stole, now abolished, stole meaning a 
narrow vestment, embroidered in silk or satin, 
and worn beneath robes of State. Under her 
are eight Ladies of the Bedchamber and six 
extra ladies appointed to the same office, seven 
Bedchamber Women, four extra and one hono- 
rary, and eight Maids of Honour and one 
extra. In some of these offices we again see 
traces of the curious nomenclature of old days, 
and many of their duties have passed away 
with the manners of those times. 

The celebrated Henrietta, Countess of Suf- 
folk, who in 1734 was both Mistress of the 
Robes and Groom of the Stole, tells us how 
in her day the Bedchamber Women came into 
waiting on the Queen before prayers; that 
while she dressed her articles of ap»arel were 
handed to them from the Lady of the Bed- 
chamber. They pulled on the Queen’s gloves, 
but the Page of the Backstairs put on her 
shoes, and brought and set down beside her 
the ewer for washing her hands. According 
to an ordinance of Charles I., the Maids of 
Honour came into the Presence Chamber be- 
fore eleven, then attended on the Queen until 
dinner, and again at two till supper, and fail- 
ing in obedience they were to be reported to the 
Lord Chamberlain. Now the office of Maid of 
Honour confers the title of Honourable, which 
is always retained; £300 a year is given to 
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each of them by the Queen, and they are ex- 
pected to be in attendance three months of 
each year; the so-called ‘‘ waits” on appointed 
times for each being duly issued, but are con- 
trolled by circumstances. There are always 
two Maids of Honour on duty together, except 
in Scotland, where Her Majesty loves to 
throw off as much of State restraint as pos- 
sible, and takes but one. They dine with the 
Queen by invitation only, and walk or drive 
with her when she desires it. Among the 
special surroundings of the Queen given in the 
Imperial Calendar we read of Lectrice to Her 
Majesty and the Princess Beatrice; but the 
Maids of Honour or the Ladies-in-Waiting 
read to her sometimes. Queen Bess loved to 
surround herself with courtiers who were 
dowered with personal beauty, as well as 
other merits, and objected to the appointment 
of one lady because she had a detect in her 
left eye. 

Ladies of the Bedchamber are always in 
attendance wherever the Queen goes, gene- 
rally one at a time, and rarely for more than 
a month at atime. Bedchamber Women 
have no very actual duties in the Palace ; they 
take part in Court ceremonies, two monthly. 
The specified time is on the roster, and they 
are sent for as required on State occasions. The 
Ladies-in-Waiting are the Dowager Duchess 
of Roxburgh, the Dowager Duchess of Athol, 
Lady Churchill, the Dowager Marchioness of 
Ely, Lady Southampton, and the Countess of 
Errol. The usual entourage of the Queen 
are a Lady-in- Waiting, two Maids of Henour, 
the Private Secretary and Privy Purse, one 
Equerry, and a Groom-in- Waiting; but some of 
these do not accompany her to Scotland, and 
there is far less regularity in these matters 
than during the Prince Consort’s life, when 
the routine was more strictly observed. 

Madame de Remusat, in her *‘ Memoirs of 
Napoleon I.,” gives an amusing account of 
how, on his return from Munich, he deter- 
mined to introduce more ceremonial observ- 
ances among his courticrs, and the ladies 
forthwith sent for a dancing mistress, who 
teaches them to walk and curtsy with what 
dignity they can muster. Women were 
allowed no influence in the Court of the First 
Empire, save that which grace and beauty 
secured them. Political power of any kind 
was forbidden them. But flattery found its 
way to the Tuilleries, as into other Royal 
homes, and the courtiers tried to believe that 
the Emperor had only to fix any day for a 
review or for hunting, and it would be fine, 
asa matter of course. They forgot when it 
rained. Those who surrounded Louis XVI., 
when this happened, gravely declared such 
rain did not wet them. 

It is at Drawing-rooms, and on similar occa- 
sions, when Her Majesty is surrounded by the 
full glory of State ceremonial, that all the several 
Court officials put in an appearance. Then you 
see some of the eight Lords-in-Waiting and 
the eight Grooms-in- Waiting, who attend the 
Queen in rotation, the Gentlemen Ushers of 
the Privy Chambers and Daily Waiters, Gentle- 
men Ushers and Quarterly W aiters-in-Ordinary, 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber, and Grooms of 
the Great Chamber. The Daily Waiters are 
said to have originated with King Alfred. 
The Gentlemen Ushers wait in the throne 
room; the chief one is Usher of the Black 
Rod, who attends the Sovereign in Parlia- 
ment, as at the opening, when he goes at her 
command to summon the House of Commons 
to her presence. He carries a black rod, sur- 
mounted by the lion of England. Sir Philip 
Roby, appointed to the post 1552, writes to 
Sir William Cecil: ‘I have received your 
lettre and the rose withal, which, according to 
your advertisement, I have tied to a lace, and 
do carie about my neck in token of myne 
office.” For in those days the rose of Eng- 
land as well as the lion were tokens of the 


office. Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber 
accompany foreign ministers and crowned 
heads when necessary. Pages of the Back. 
stairs, Stole Pages, Pages of the Chamber, and 
several grades of State pages all contribute to 
that pomp which ‘doth hedge a king.” A 
more important personage is the Master of the 
Ceremonies, an office held by a man of rank, 
versed in many languages, for since the reign 
of James I. it has been his duty to introduce 
ambassadors and other foreign potentates to 
the sovereign. He wears, as the badge of 
office, a gold chain and medal, and has an 
assistant-master of the ceremonies. There js 
also a Marshal of the Ceremonies, a post effi. 
ciently held by Mr. Augustus Savile Lumley. 
The Beefeaters (Buffetiers), or Yeomen of the 
Guard, and the Gentlemen-at-Arms, are both 
included in the Royal Household, and put in 
an appearance on State occasions. The Beef- 
eaters generally line the staircase, dressed in 
their quaint Tudor garb, red stockings and 
broad black shoes, low-crowned black hats 
and red coats, the skirts gathered to the 
bodices, and covered with black and gold trim- 
ming, the Tudor emblem embroidered on the 
breast; a close ruff round the throat. The corps 
was raised at the coronation of Henry VII. 
In 1513 they did take an active part in mili- 
tary operations, but their chief duty is about 
the Sovereign. Six of them were called for- 
merly Yeomen Hangers, and they attended to 
the tapestry hangings of the King; and two 
Yeomen Bedgoers, because they saw to the 
arrangement of the King’s bed during Royal 
progresses. The Gentlemen-at-Arms have 
constituted the Royal body guard since 

Henry VIII.’s time. They wear a rich scarlet 

and gold uniform, gold helmet, and waving 

white plume. Now they are chiefly compose 

of ex-military men of distinction. Besides 

the house inspectors and the housekeepers of 

the several Royal residences, there is a long 

and miscellaneous retinue included in the 

Royal Household, such as the Exhibitor of 

Jewels at the Tower and the Bargemaster. 

In the Soyereign’s train there are likewise the 

Principal Portrait Painter and the Surveyor 

of Pictures, the Librarian at Windsor, the 

Governor and Constable of Windsor, and the 

Poet Laureate, ours being the only country 

where this isa permanent institution. Chaucer 

once held the office, but the first was Joln 

Kay and the last Tennyson. Then_besides 

the Deans of the Chapel Royal, St. James, 

and Whitehall, the Sub-Dean and Chaplain of 

St. James’s Palace, Deputy Clerk, Organist, 

Serjeant of the Vestry, and Resident Chap- 

lains, there is a Clerk of the Queen’s Closet, 

who attends at the right hand ot the Sovereign 

during service, and is mostly a Bishop. 

The Master of the Horse rides next the 
Queen at the Coronation, and under him att 
ithe Clerk Marshal (who attends the Sovereign 
or rides in procession) and the several equerrics 
generally to be scen on horseback by the 
Queen’s carriage. The Royal mews are beneath 
his control, and the several veterinary Sur 
geons, State coachmen, grooms, the lady rider 
and others. So also is the Royal hunt, with the 
Master of the Buckhounds, now Lord Cork. 
He it is who heads the procession up th 
course at the Ascot races, followed by the 
huntsmen in green and gold; and, last 
the Hereditary Grand Falconer, the Duke ° 
St. Albans. “Formerly, Lord Maryboroug? 
was master of the dogs, an appointment whic 
existed in Elizabeth’s time, who was as perl 
to field sports as any brother monarch. 
went abroad hawking, and her falconer had» 
sinecure. 

For each of these officers of State there 4 
special Royal tradesmen, who supply what © 
required in the several departments by a pr 
scribed rule. The consumption is, cles) 
estimated ; the amount of meat per head, 3 
well as the corn and fodder per horse. 
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The principal offices are held by personages 
of high rank having special merits, the idea 
being that the sovereigns should have around 
them an appropriate society, formed of those 
whose positions remove them from temptation. 
In Burke’s time one Member of the Lower 
House was turnspit in the Royal kitchen. 
But long as the list is, many posts were 
abolished. There is no longer a Master of the 
Harriers and Foxhounds; the Sergeant-Painter 
and Painter on Enamels have passed away, 
with the Buttery, the Spicery, the Yeomen 
of the Salt Stores, the Poultry, the Scalding 
House, Turnbroachers, Salsary Men, and Cock 
Criers, the Clerk-Martial, and the Clerk of the 
Avery. 

The history of the Queen’s Household is in- 
timately asso¢iated with the history of our 
country. ARDERN HOLT. 


HOW TO COPY A FLOWER. 


1.—CHOICE OF SUBJECT. 
Select a perfect specimen. 


2.—ARRANGEMENT. 


So arrange your subject as to give its 
general characteristics, growth, habit, &c. 


3.—POSITION OF ARTIST. 


Place yourself at a table, left hand to the 
light. 


4.—SKETCH. 


Make a cicar and accurate sketch of the 
flower with a light and finely-pointed pencil ; 
paying careful attention to its botanical cha- 
racteristics. 

N.B,—Flower paintings are often spoilt by 
inaccuracy of drawing in minute but important 
particulars : such as the way the leaves are let 
on to the stalk, &c. 


5.—LIGHT AND SHADE. 


As a tule, the flower should be shaded 
almost entirely in grey before the introduction 
of colour. Be careful to preserve the falling 
of the light in the right direction. Wash a 
delicate tint of grey over the whole surface of 
any leaf turned to the light or on any part of 
a leaf on which the high lights fall. 

a. for Lights.—Wash with a light tint of 
the local colour, leaving the grey for the high 
lights on the polished or downy surface of the 
leaves. Warmer tones in the flowers and 
yellower green in the leaves must be used for 
Vansmitted and generally for reflected lights. 
Be careful to give all reflected lights, é.2., ON 
the edge of Stalks, or on the shadow sides of 
rounded surfaces. 

b, for shadow.—Work in more colour, 
deepening in intensity the more distant you 
get fom the lights 


6.—GREY. 


. = grev used in flower painting is com- 
dic as a rule of lake, Prussian blue, and 
sMDoge, But the shade in every case must 


It a 4 . % 
nh elidel take its tint from the local colour 
—of flower, leaf, &&c. 


7-—Co.our, 


Pi careful to have clean colours, and put 

ie Hee with delicate decision; washing in 

th wit tint broadly, and, when dry, working 

idee : finely-pointed brush the delicate 

= ar Ot tint and markings of the flower or 
the required finish is obtained. 


‘ 8.—Bopy Corour. 
oF flower painting on white paper use as 


little body-colour as possible. It is necessary 


to make use of white only when fine hairs or 
stamens relieve light against a dark back- 
ground, and then never put on white without 
mixing a little colour, generally cadmium, with 
it. For flower painting on pottery or wood 
it is necessary to make use of a great deal of 
body-colour; either painting the subject in 
white before colouring, or mixing all colours 
used with white. 


g.—HAIRS AND THORNS. 


These are frequently produced by the pencil, 
or grey applied with a fine brush, when show- 
ing in a dark relief against a light background. 
Thorns and hairs vary in colour, but a dark 
touch under them on the stalk, leaf, &c., 
makes them stand out well. 


10.—SOLIDITY. 


Remember there is no real outline in nature. 
The effect of solidity is produced by truth of 
light and shade, and form is defined by one 
surface relieving against another. So, when 
your drawing is finished, there should be no 
outline distinguishable. 


M. F. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


‘¥ dare say I should disappoint 
some of my readers if I 
were not, among other 
things, to give a recipe for 
that very favourite dish, a 
cheese soufflé, or, as it is 
often called, a fondu. For 
this we must have three 
ounces of Parmesan cheese, 
grated on a coarse grater; 
one ounce of butter, half 
an ounce of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of mignonette 
pepper, a saltspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, a few 
grains of cayenne, a quarter 
of a pint of milk, and three 
eggs. Butter and prepare 
a mould that will hold a 

“pint and a half, in the way 
already described. Melt theounce of butterina 
small stewpan over the fire, add the teaspoonful 
of mignonette pepper, and fryit for twoor three 
minutes; strain the butter from the grains of 
pepper into another stewpan, return it to the 
stewpan, and stir the ounce of flour into it; 
add the salt and pepper, and as much cayenne 
as would barely cover a threepenny piece ; 
then stir in the milk, and keep stirring till it 
thickens. Lift it from the fire and mix with 
it, one at a time, the yolks of two eggs and 
the three ounces of grated cheese. Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a firm, solid froth; 
add them to the mixture, pour the preparation 
into the soufflé mould, and bake in a moderate 
oven till it is sufficiently cooked. It will take 
about twenty minutes. 

Ihave heard people say, “It is no use to 
try to make a fondu at home, you will only 
waste your materials and be disappointed.” 
Iconsider this isa mistake. I do not deny 
that a fondu is rather troublesome to make, 
but I do not think it is beyond the powers of 
the members of our class, though it is sure to 
prove a failure to the girl who does not whisk 
the whites of her eggs till firm, or who lets the 
soufflé stand for awhile on the kitchen table 
before sending it into the dining-room; and 
she who can manage it will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she can make a dish that 
her father and brothers are sure to look upon 
as a treat. PHILLIS BROWNE. 





MAFESTY'S HOUSEHOLD. 


VARIETIES. 


AN ACQUAINTANCE \TABLE.— To our 
school tables of weights and measure we may 
add the following :— 

2 Glances make 
2 Bows - 
6 How-d’ye-do’s ,, 
4 Conversations ,, 


I Bow. 

1 How-d’ye-do. 
1 Conversation. 
1 Acquaintance. 


A Reason For Inpbustry.—Think of 
living. Thy life, wert. thou the pitifullest of all 
the daughters of earth, is no idle dream, but a 
solemn reality. Itis thy own: 2 is all thou 
hast to front eternity with. Work then.— 
Carlyle. 


GIRLS AT WoRK AND GIRLS AT PLAY.— 
Women, so amiable in themselves, are never 
so charming as when they are useful; and 
as for beauty, though men may fall in love 
with girls at play, there is nothing to make 
them stand to their love like seeing them at 
work.—Cobbett. 


THE END or Lirr.—The grand end of 
human life is to cultivate an intercourse with 
that Being to whom we owe life and all its 
enjoyments.— Burns. 


To THOsE WHO SPEAK OF THEMSELVES. 
—Say nothing respecting yourself — either 
good, bad, or indifferent ; nothing good—for 
that is vanity ; nothing bad—for that is affec- 
tation; nothing indifferent—for that is silly. 


Two SArE RULES FoR Every AcTron.— 
When anything presents itself think if 
Christ were now alive, would he do it? Or 
if I were now to die, would I doit? I must 
walk as He hath walked, and I must live-as I 
intend to die. Ifit be not Christ’s will, it is 
my sin; and if I die in that sin, it will be my 
ruin. I will, therefore, in every action so 
carry myself as if Christ were on the one 
hand and death on the other. : 


HiIppDEN Boys’ NAMES. 


1. Yes, my dear, Thursday is the day. 
: 2. Iam very fond of jam, especially rasp- 
erry. 
4. De you think my uncle so very stern, 
Esther? 
4. I shall not go another step, Henry. 
5. What do I owe? Never mind the bill. 
6. Tell papa to come down to supper, Cyril, 
dear. 
CHARADES. 
I. My first is a tree, my second is a fruit, 
and my whole is a fruit. 
2. My first is an evergreen, my second is a 
kind of wine, and my whole is a flower. 
3. My first is an animal, my second is a 
small stream, and my whole is a town. , 


Toop For THOUGHT.—As you pursue your 
studies, you will frequently be asked by 
utilitarian people, What is the use of such and 
such knowledge ? - Remember that the end ot 
all knowledge is to feed the mind and generate 
wisdom, and you will always have this ready 
and sufficient answer : It is food for thought. 


Lorty SPIRITS AND HuMBLE FoLk.—As 
the sword of the best-tempered metal is most 
flexible, so the truly generous are most pliant 
and courteous in their behaviour to their in- 
feriors.— fuller. 


ANSWERS TO BuriED IsLanps (p. 127).— 
(t) Philipine. (2) Faroe. (3) Sark. (4) Tiree. 
(5) Iona. (6) Arran. (7) Staffa. (8) Bute. 

ANSWER TO GEOGRAPHICAL DouBLE 
ACROSTIC (p. 127) :— 

F —£- RFR RK O 
OaK HAM 
x U B A 
LUXEMBURG 
EDINBURGH 
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MISS ROSAMOND CHAMPFLOWER, from the oven had a crisp, conceited 


AND HOW SHE SPENT HER CHRISTMAS, 





CHAPTER I. 
THIRTY-SEVEN BABIES. 


THE urn on Miss Champflower’s break- 
fast-table bubbled and sang with as 
much importance as if it itself had in- 
vented the way to keep water hot; the 
rolls that had just come steaming in 


air about them; the table-cloth, as a 
gleam of cold, Christmas sunshine fell 
upon it, seemed to take a prim pride in 
its own spotlessness; the various articles 
of silver plate—Miss Champflower never 
even breakfasted without much plate— 
stood there with much dignity. Miss 
Champflower’s cat mewed complacently, 
as though he were saying to himself, 


“ My saucer 
will be full 
of milk, 
whatever the 


dress, which 
was made of 
some very 
soft warm 

















stuff, just 
then in high 
favour with 
fashion, had 
a touch-me- 
not sort of 
look about 
the sit of its 
skirts that 
appeared to 
be always 
defying any 
offending 
feot to draw 
near; the 
very lace 
on Miss 
Champ- 
flower’s cap 
was evi- 
dently re- 
solved to be 
thought Va- 
lenciennes, 
though, let 
the fact be 
whispered 
below the 
breath, it 
was only 
imitation. 

Miss Ro- 
samond 
Champ: 
flower ‘her- 
self was a 
well-pre- 
served little woman of about sixty ; het 
hands were white and plump, her figure 
was round and neat, her face would 
have had a sunset gleam of beauty rest- 
ing still on the delicately cut features, 
if it had not been for the unsympatheuc, 
hard lines around the small mouth, for 
the steel-like glitter in the bright grey 
eyes. 

Miss Champflower had but one em 
ployment in the whole course of the 
year, but she found it an employment 
that filled up most fully every chiak of 
time, summer and winter, autumn and 
spring, every minute marked by ber 
pretty French clock, from ihe momen! 
she rose from her big, soft bed till she 
returned to it again; it was the employ: - 
ment of pleasing herself. This morning, 
the morning of Christmas Eve, she W# 
making up her mind, as indeed she did 
every morning, to have a comfortable 
day of it; and her thoughts were running 
somewhat as follows, as she formed her 
plans towards that praiseworthy end :— 

“T will sit all the morning with my 
feet on the fender, reading that interest 
ing book I got from the library yest! 
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day ; it is horribly cold, but I will have 
the screen put up to keep off the draft 
from the door, and we'll heap plenty of 
coals on; then I’ll have for dinner a 
roast chicken and a nice little pudding 
made in a cup, just enough for myself. 
By-the-bye, I must remind Keziah to put 
just a touch more lemon in the bread- 
sauce. After dinner I shall put on my 
fur cloak, and go out to look into the 
Christmas shops, which always amuse 
me, and on my way back I will call on 
Miss Snapton and hear the last dainty 
bit of gossip ; there’s always sure to be 
enough of it about every man and 
woman in the town, in turn, most likely 
about those very gentlemen and ladies 
who are making such a fuss just now 
with their Christmas charities, soup- 
kitchens, coal clubs, and all that sort of 
fine-sounding nonsense. Let the poor 
help themselves, and if they won’t do it, 
be made to, that’s what I say. When I 
come home to tea, I'll tell Keziah to 
have the muffins ready, and to put the 
butter thicker than last night; and after 
tea——’’ But here Miss Champflower’s 
further reflections and plans were broken 
off suddenly by the entrance of her ser- 
vant Keziah with a letter in her hand. 
Keziah, with a girl over whom she 
ruled with a most despotic sceptre, 
formed Miss Champflower’s housshold. 
She was a trim, prim personage, who 
always looked as if she had just been 
taken out of a band-box. Her views of 
life in general were much the same as 
those of Miss Champflower, and her 
range of thought and feeling very 
similar to hers, with this exception— 
thé.t whereas her mistress cared only for 
herself, Keziah cared for herself an 
her mistress too. 
Now the arrival of a letter was some- 
what of an event for Miss Champflower. 
She had quarrelled with all her relations, 
and she had no friends, for to call those 
ladies friends who were her neighbours 
in the town of Bellminster, where she 
lived, and who supplied her with 
cataiogues of the real or supposed mis- 
doings of their acquaintances in return 
for certain tea-parties at which she 
entertained them, would be to desecrate 
4 very sacred word. Thus it came to 
pass that Miss Rosamond Champflower 
had no correspondents. She did, it is 
true, sometimes receive circulars from 
tradesmen, &c. ; but Keziah’s practised 
eye saw at once that this was no circular. 
It was, therefore, no wonder that the 
old servant felt a sharp prick of curiosity 
about this letter, and that, making us 
of the privileges allowed her by her 
familiarity with her mistress, she lin gered 
near the door instead of leaving the 
Toom. It was well that she did so, for 
two or three minutes had not sped by 
when a shrilly accentuated ‘‘Oh!” 
drew Keziah hastily to her mistress's 
Side. Miss Champflower’s face was 
Coloured with a deep flush of sudden 
indignation; Miss Champflower’s eyes 
Were wide open with a look of the most 
extreme bewilderment, while she mur- 
mured over and over the strange, 
Mysterious words, ‘Thirty-seven babies! 
thirty-seven babies !”? 
“a €ziah’s first impression was that her 
Stress had suddenly taken leave of 


her senses; but as Miss Champflower 
had always been remarkable for sound- 
ness of intellect, her ‘next and more 
rational notion was that the letter was 
the guilty cause of this unaccountable 
agitation and incomprehensible lan- 
guage. It lay at Miss Champflower’s 
feet on the carpet, where she had thrown 
it. Keziah picked it up, and stood with 
it doubtfully in her hand until her 
mistress, being slightly recovered, turned 
to her and bade her read it. 

The fatal document—for so it certainly 
appeared to be in Miss Champflower’s 
eyes—ran as follows :— 


‘* DEAREST LITTLE ROSIE,—AIl has 
been done splendidly. Not one even of 
your thirty-seven babies forgotten. Shall 
be with you almost with the first peal of 
bells on Christmas morning; what a 
jolly time we will have of it! 


‘““ Your own—— 


“‘P.S.—Have not time to put date, 
but you know it, my beauty.”’ 


Keziah’s first impression on reading 
this was one of the most overwhelming 
astonishment. It certainly did seem a 
most extraordinary and grotesquely im- 
possible thing to find Miss Champflower 
spoken of as the possessor of thirty- 
seven babies, and to hear her august 
majesty addressed in such a free and 
easy style as the above was little less 
startling and incredible. 

When she had, however, partly got 
over this sensation, the first idea which 
struck her was that the delivery of the 
letter must have been a mistake; she 
had heard of such at Christmas time, 
when so many letters are flying hither 
and thither through the land. A sad, 
foolish waste of time and pence she and 
her mistress always said. She there- 
fore examined the envelope eagerly ; 
but there was no mistake, there was 
Miss Champflower’s address as plain as 
the bow on Miss Champflower’s cap to 
view. ‘‘Miss Rosamond Champflower, 
9, Ansleigh-terrace, Bellminster.’? Then 
KKeziah’s keen eyes inspected narrowly 
the handwritingandthe paper. But these 
brought no light: it was a bold, manly 
hand, with nothing peculiar about it, and 
the paper had no stamp of any sort upon 
it. The post-marks were simply London 
and Bellminster. No, Keziah could not 
in the least find any key to the mystery. 

There was no one, she was quite 
certain, in the whole town or neighbour- 
hood who, besides her mistress, bore the 
name of Champflower, which made the 
matter yet more impossible to solve. 

At length a bright idea flashed acress 
Keziah, and, turning to her mistress, 
who sat by with a flushed bewildered 
look, and with a half-finished egg before 
her, she exclaimed— 

**T’ll tell you what it is, ma’am, it can 
be nothing but a piece of clean, down- 
right imperence.”’ 

‘But who, I should like to know, 
Keziah, could possibly dream of pre- 
suming on such insolence!’’ cried Miss 
Champflower, her dignity starting up in 
stiffest armour at the notion. 

‘‘That’s more than I can say, ma’am; 
but there be folks going in the world 
that be bad enough for anything, and 
they be generally those who do look as 
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smooth and sweet as sugar and cream. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if it’s that oily- 
tongued fellow, Rolls, the confectioner. 
I caught him winking and grinning to 
his shop-boy the very last time I left the 
shop, and happened to look back; and 
he has a brother in London too!”’ 

_‘*T am quite sure no one in the town 
would have such unheard-of audacity,”’ 
replied Miss Champflower solemnly. 

Nevertheless, Keziah persisted in her 
theory, ‘‘ It’s just a piece of imperence.”’ 
(Zo be continued.) 


SOCK AND STOCKING KNITTING. 


I DARESAY those of my young friends who 
have tried the heelless stocking in such favour 
abroad have fancied that this style of work 
was but play. This primitive mode, however, 
was only offered to gratify fashion’s current 
whim, and as a first dip into the mysteries of 
stocking knitting; not that the difficulties are 
very great, but like everything else worth 
doing, this branch has a few rules to be learnt 
and followed. Hence I reserve the elementary 
principles for a special chat with beginners. 
To-day the lesson is prepared for the clever 
ones already initiated into the entire manage- 
ment of a stocking. In anticipation of Christ- 
mas gifts and festivities I have chosen the 
annexed specimens, rather lacey and pretty, 
so they will take some time to do, and we 
must set to the task immediately, if we wish to 
be generous with a small outlay. Therefore let 
us take the bull by 


the horns, and ven- . Fie. 
lure at once on the Lapy’s Oprenwork 
longest pieceof work STOCKING. 


—the lady’s stocking, 
with its honeycombed 
insertions. 
Speaking, as I 
suppose, to experi- 
enced knitters, I need 
not explain the slock- 
ing row by row; the 
main points will be 
sufficient guide (see 
Fig. 1). 
Materials—Chinese 
knitting silk, Angola 
wool, Victoria yarn, 
coloured cotton, &c. 
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Fic. 2.—DETAIL OF 
HONEYCOMB. 


Needles—No. 17. Cast on 120 stitches, and 
rib by two plain and two purl for sixty-eight 
rounds. 

69th Round.—Plain knitting ; increase one, 
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to stand for the seam; three more rounds 
plain, five rounds purl. These close circles 
may be reversed at will, so as to produce a 
band of flat plain knitting, or of projecting 
purls. 

FHoneycomb,—* Wool forward to make one, 
slip one, knit one, pass slipped stitch over ; 
repeat from * to the end of the round. 

2nd Round.—Plain ; purl the seam stitch. 

The 3rd Round like first ; but to obtain the 
diagonal leok of one face, be sure to slip the 
stitch drawn over in the first round, and knit the 
miade stitch ; then pass the slipped stitch over. 

4th Round.—Plain; work these four rows 
again, to have a circular stripe of eight 
rounds—four patterned and four plain, alter- 
nately; knit two more plain rounds, then 
another band of five purl rounds, and one 
plain, which brings you again to the honey- 
comb. Repeat twelve times. After the last 
ribbed stripe, prepare your needles for the 
heel. The honeycomb presents on one side 
slanting lines, divided by four holes, and on 
the other side diamond-shaped holes con- 
nected by purls. (As seen in the detail, 
Fig.. 8.) 

Lteart-shaped Heel.—For the banded and 
the seamed or manufacturer’s heel, I must 
refer you to the paper on ‘New Heels”’ in 
the September part of THE GiRL’s OWN 
PapeR. I will this time explain the con- 
venient heart-shaped heel. Divide the stitches 
in two parts; forty-two for the front and 
forty-three for the heel. From this number 
you will infer that thirty-six stitches have 
been Jost by the eighteen intakes, which, for 
this beautifully-shaped stocking, graduate 
from the third band of purl. Work the 
straight flap of the heel backwards and for- 
wares for forty-two rows, or 2} inches, slip- 
ping the edge stitches, and not forgetting the 
seam stitch. 

Turning of Heel.—Pur] until one beyond the 
seam-stitch; then begin the decrease by purling 
two together—purl one. Leave the remaining 
seventeen stitches on the needle. Turn the 
work, slip one, knit three, purl the scam stitch, 
knit one, knit two together, .but from the 
back, to allow the decrease to slope in the 
right manner—knit one. Turn, purl until you 
come to the stitch above the two knitted 
together of the last row. Purl this stitch 
together with the next stitch. Purl another 
to close the decrease. By this means the 
intake always verges to the left of the previ- 
ous one, and one fresh stitch is reduced at 
each row. Knit in this manner until the 
stitches taken together come at the end of a 
row, which it will do after the twenty-second 
row. Turn and knit the next row, knitting the 
last two together, also to make both sides 
match. 

Gusset.—Pick up, and meanwhile knit 
twenty-one stitches along the left side of the 
heel, to meet the front needles; these you 
knit in order to reach the right side of the 
heel, which you raise up as before, and then 
knit along the back needle to the seam. 
Take care to divide the stitches well between 
the three needles, and work twenty-four 
rounds, following the pattern in the front, and 
shaping the gusset by knitting together the 
two stitches at the top of the heel on either 
siue. These intakes gradually slope down- 
wards, and are knitted alternately from the 
front and from the back, according as to how 
the stitches should slant. After the decreas- 
ings are completed see that you have cighty- 
four stitches in all on the needles; then knit 
fifty-seven rounds, honeycombed on the instep, 
afterwards six entirely plain. 

Round Toe.—Have twenty-eight stitches on 
each needle, for the toe will be narrowed in 
three sections, thus:—Knit two together, 
two plain, two together from the back, 
twenty-two plain, repeat exactly for the two 
other needles. Five rounds plain, knit two 
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together, two plain, two together from the 
back, twenty plain; repeat twice. Five 
rounds plain. One decreased round, and six 
rounds plain, three times; one decreased 
round, five rounds plain, one decreased round, 
three rounds plain. One decreased round, and 
one round plain, three times. There now 
remain four stitches on each needle, which 
make in all twelve. Cast them off by knitting 
on each needle two together twice, leaving 
six; again knit two together three times, 
leaving three. Draw the wool through, and 
secure it by two or three tight stitches with a 
crochet-hook. Break off. This stocking 
measures from top to turn of heel 224 inches, 
and from the back of the heel to the toe 
10 inches, allowing 11 stitches to the inch. 
Now I am going to explain a sweetly pretty 
sock, not at all difficult to manage (Fig. 3). The 
design (Fig. 4) runs in a triple stripe down the 
front, while the back is plain. 
Materials.—Knitting cotton, No. 14, me- 
rino or imperial silk ; needles, No. 17 or 18. 
Cast on sixty-four stitches and rib, with two 
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Fic. 4.—DETAIL oF 
SHELL PATTERN, 


Tig. 3.—LITTLE CuHILp’s Sock. 


plain and two purl for twenty-four rounds. 
Commence the seam stitch at the twenty-fifth 
reund, which is plain as well as the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh. 

28th Round.—Seam one, knit fifteen. 
Here begins the pattern, which occupies 
thirteen stitches for the first stripe and ten for 
the two next ones. 


Shell stripe.—* Purl one, knit one from 
the back, purl one; knit one and make 
one six times. Knit one, repeat from 
* twice more, finish with purl one; knit 
one from the back, purl one. Knit the 
remaining fifteen stitches plain. 

29th Round.—Seam one, knit fifteen, * purl 
one, knit one from the back, purl one, knit 
thirteen, repeat from *twice more; finish as 
before with purl one. Knit one from the 
back, purl one. Knit fifteen. 

30th Round.—Seam one, knit fifteen, * purl 
one, knit one trom the back, purl one, slip one, 
knit one, pass slipped stitch over, knit nine, 
knit two together, repeat from * twice; finish 
as before. Knit fifteen. 

31st Round.—Seam one, knit fifteen, * purl 
one, knit one from the back, purl one, knit two 
together, knit seven, slip one, knit one, pass 








slipped stitch over. Repeat from * twice, 
purl one, knit one from the back, purl one 
fifteen plain. : 

32nd Round.—Seam one, knit fifteen, * pyy 
one, knit one from the back, purl one, slip one 
knit one, pass slipped stitch over, knit five, kj, 
two together; repeat from * twice. Finish 5 
before. 

You thoroughly understand that the patter, 
requires five rounds and represents six giver. 
ging lines terminated by holes and pointing 
downwards. The enclosing zigzags are {). 
result of the decreasings done alternately p; 
taking two together or drawing one slipped 
stitch over. 

Repeat the pattern again twelve times, and 
you have reached the heel, after working 
for the leg sixty-eight rows in all, without 
any decrease. : 

fTeart-shaped Heel.—Divide the sixty-four 
stitches as follows. Twenty-seven on the ~ 
heel needle and thirty-five on the two front 
needles. Knit the twenty-seven backwards 
and forwards for twenty-nine rows, slipping the 
first stitch of every line. 

Turning of Heel.—Purl back to the seam 
stitch, which you now discontinue. Purl two 
together, purl one to set the decreasing; 
tum; knit three, knit two together from the 
back, knit one; turn; purl four, purl two 
together, purl one; turn; knit five, knit two 
together, knit one; turn; purl six, purl two 
together, purl one; turn; knit seven, knit two 
together from the back, knit one. Continue 
thus until you have worked off all the stitches, 
You have noticed a slight difference between 
this closing and the one described for the 
lady’s heel, viz., the suppression of the seam 
stitch under the ball of the foot, and the 
sharper turn imparted by leaving no plain 
stitch on either side of the seam. I give you 
both ways that you can choose the one most 
convenient for your purpose. 

Gusset.—Pick up and knit the fouiteen 
slipped stitches along the sides of the heel, 
beginning, of course, with the left-hand one, 
and proceed with the pattern as you work 
round the front. After one plain rcun¢ shape 
the gusset on the left-hand needle by knitting 
to the last six; then two together and four 
plain; and on the right hand one begin by 
four plain, and two together from the back, 
Continue plain. Decrease thus until sixty 
stitches in all are left on the needles, +, 
thirty-three for the pattern, which is never 
broken, and twenty-seven plain. Work nine 
patterns of forty-five rows, and end the open- 
work. Knit ten rounds plain. 

Toe.—Arrange twenty stitches on cath 
needle, and knit two together, first from the 
front then from the back for every round ; the 
rest of the stitches plain. When you have 
made eighteen rounds you will find but two 
stitches on each needle. Cast these off by 
knitting two together three times, and drav- 
ing the thread at once through the three last 
stitches. Break off and darn the end inand 
out or the right side. The length of the 
scck is 64 inches from top to bend of heel 
and 6 inches from heel to toc. Twelve stitches 
are taken to the inch. : 

Infants’ shoes are welcome in every family 
aunties and godmothers specially delight 
working these little trifles for their pels,* 
they have the double advantage of being 
expensive and quickly made. ‘The one sho: a 
in our illustration (Fig. 5) consists of a ') 
close slipper, in blue Andalusian wool, am * 
white fancy sock. To execute it begin W" 
the middle of the sole. Cast on sixty-1 
stitches, dividing them equally on three 
needles. Knit one, increase by knitting es 
from the back of the seam-stitch. Finish” 
needle plain. Knit plain to the twelfth stl 


of the second needle, make another ee 
by knitting from the back. Eleven, P 


third needle, twenty-three plain. 
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increase is for the toe and the second for the 
heel. 

and Reund.—Purl. 

3rd Round.—Make two at the tee end by 


knitting from the front and from the back of 


the two first stitches; knit plain to the heel— 
increase, then make two in the same manner. 
Finish plain. 

4th Round.—Purl. ae 

5th Round.—Plain with increase. 

6th Round.—Purl. 

rth Round,— Plain, with increase, widening 
heel for the last time. Work to the fifteenth 
round, enlarging the toe end only. You now 
have cighty-eight stitches on the needles. Nine 
two rounds alternately purl and plain. In the 
last round increase one in the centre of the 
second needle. JLeave aside on twine fifty of 
the back stitches for the opening of the shoe; 
the remaining forty will be for the cap of the 
shoe; set them on the needles thus—twelve 
at the toe end on one, and fourteen on each of 
the side needles. The right-hand needle 
remains idle, and all the work is done on the 
left-hand one; the stitch followed is the well- 
known moss. Knit one and purl one alter- 
nately, going towards the toe; leave the four- 
teenth on the needle, turn and work back on 
these thirteen, knitting the purled stitches and 
purling the knitted ones of preceding row. 
Turn and work down again, this time knitting 
the spare stitch together with the last. 

4th Row.—Turn and knit back. In the sth 
and every other row, knit up one of the toe 
stitches together with the last, till all the 
twelve have been worked off. 

28th Row.—Work down again. 

29th Row.—Return, and at the beginning 
knit the fourteenth stitch off the right-hand 
needle, 

30th Row.—Work to the toe end; turn the 
shoe inside out, and cast off together the 
thirteen stitches from the two side needles. 
Next make the roll by knitting four rounds on 
the fifty stitches left aside and the stitches of 
the cap; cast off. 

Leg.—This is worked from the shoe up- 
wards in the shell or inverted wave pattern, 
one curve being sunken and the other raised 
by purls which almost conceal the holes. The 
former requires six stitches, and the latter 
twelve; pick up and knit along the cap 
eighteen stitches, taking them four rows in- 
Wards, not to spoil the roll; purl back on 























Fig. 5.—Bary’s SHOE. 


wae Cighteen, at the same time purling one 
ne rom the side of the foot together with 
= tst and last stitch. In the third row 


mence the pattern for the instep, which 


contains a complete sunken curve, and two 
halves of the inverted ones. Purl two together 
three times ; purl one and make one six times ; 
purl two together three times. 

4th Row.—Purl eighteen, 
catching the first and last 
stitch as before always below 
the roll. 

5th Row.—Knit eighteen. 

oth Row.—Purl eighteen. 

7th Row.—Like third. 

8th Row.—Similar 
fourth. 

gth Row.—Same as fifth. 

10th Row.—Repetition of 
sixth. Continue thus until 
the fourteenth row, when 
you will have secured seven 
of the side stitches, leaving 
eighteen on each. Work the 
fifth row, and instead of 
turning back, pick up with 
a third needle the stitches 
along the right-hand side, 
following on the pattern, z.c., 
purl three times; two to- 
gether; purl one and make 
one six times; purl two to- 
gether three times. 

16th Row.—Tum, slip the 
first stitch, purl the remain- 
ing thirty-five. Witha fresh 
pin pick up and purl the 
stitches along the left-hand 
side of the foot. 

17th Row.—Tum, slip 
one, knit fifty-three. 

18th Row.—Turn, slip 
one, purl fifty-three. 

i9th Row.—Turn, purl 
two together three times, * 
purl one and make one six 
times; purl two together six 
times, repeat from*, then purl 
one and make one six times, 
purl two together three times. 

The 20th, 21st, and 22nd 
rows are like the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th. Five more pat- 
terns, then three plain rows. 
You are ready for the seven 
rows of ribs, in three plain \ 
and three purl. Cast off and 
trim with a crochet edge as 
follows: One double crochet 
into the centre of a rib; 
one chain, one picot (of 
five chain and one single), 
one chain. Repeat seventeen times. 

Through a row of holes thread an anklet of 
half-inch coloured ribbon. 


to 
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BABY’s SHOE, 


Begin with the sole. 
fifty-three stitches. 
eleven rows (Fig. 6). 

instep.—t2th Row. Knit twenty, * slip 
one, knit two together, pass slipstitch over, 
knit two, make one by throwing the woel 


Cast on two needles, 
Knit in garter stitch for 


«y over the needle. Knit one, purl one; knit one, 


make one, knit two, slip one, knit two to- 
wether; pass slipstitch over *, knit two. 
these stitches from * to * are reserved for the 
instep, and will remain the same 
to the thirty-second row inclu- 
sive. The purl stitch always 
$8, stands for the centre, and the 
% two made ones give perpen- 
dicular lines of holes on either 
side. Every alternate row is, 
of course, purled. The plain 
stitches gradually added on each end form the 
sides. ‘Iwo extra needles are now required. 
Having worked the twenty plain and the 
fifteen pattern stitches, turn the knitting, 
leaving eighteen en the left-hand needle. 
13th Row.—With a fresh pin purl fifteen ; 
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leave eighteen on the right-hand needle; take 
a fourth pin and work over the fifteen purl 
stitches. 


14th Row.—Slip one, repeat instep pattern 
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from * to *, knit one, knit 
two off the left - hand 
needle, which has re- 
mained idle. You have 
fifteen stitches on the 
centre pin. 

15th Row.—Turn and 
purl fifteen; purl two off the right-hand 
needle, also idle. Hence from the four- 
teenth to the thirty-second row inclusive you 
add two stitches at each line. 

16th Row.—Slip one. Repeat from * to *, 
knit one and the two extra stitches. 

17th Row.—Purl. 

18th Row.—Slip one, knit two, repeat from 
*to*, Knit two and the two extra ones. 
Purl every alternate line. 

20th Row.—Slip one, knit three, repeat’ 
from * to *, knit three and the two extra 
stitches. 

22nd Row.—Slip one, knit four, repeat 
from * to *; knit three and the two extra. 
You have now twenty-five stitches on the front 
needle and eight on each of the side ones, in 
all forty-one. 

24th Row.—Turn, slip one, knit five, repeat 
from * to *, knit six, and the eight left on the 
adjoining needle. . 

25th Row.—Purl all on the front needle, 2s 
well as the eight left on the opposite needle. 
Two of the pins are then suppressed, and the 
remainder of the shoe is executed with two 
only. 

26th Row.—Slip one. knit twelve. repeat 
from * to *, knit thirteen. 

28th Row.—Slip one, knit eleven; repeat 
from * to *, knit twelve. 

30th Row.—Slip one, knit ten; repeat from 
# to *, knit eleven. 
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32nd Row.—Slip one, knit nine; repeat 
from * to *, knit ten. See that you have 
thirty-one stitches on the needle. ‘he shoe 
itsclf is finished. 

Anklet.—Three rows of garter stilch. 

36th Row.—Runner. Slip one, muke one, 
knit two together to the end; three rows of 
garter stitch. 

Leg. Moss Stitch.—g4oth JLow.—Knit one, 
purl one, etc. 

4ist Row and every other row purled. 

42nd Row.—Purl one, knit one to the end. 

44th Row.—Knit one, purl one, etc. 

The 46th Row begins theincreasings to shape 
the leg; slip one, purlone. Raise a stitch, * 
knit one, purl one, repeat from * until within 
the two last stitches, when you again raise one. 

48th Row.—Knit one, purl one, etc. 
Increase also one at each end of the row, 
doing the same in the 50th and 52nd Row. 

50th Row.—Like the 46th. 

52nd Row.—Knit one, purl one, etc. 
After this now stop the increasings by which 
you have obtained eight more stitches. 

54th Row.—Purl one, knit one to the end. 
Two rows of garter stitch ; finish by ten rows 
of brioche stitch, made thus:—Slip one, * 
make one; slip as though you were going to 
purl, knit two together, continue from *. 
Work the second and all subsequent rows in 
the same manner, being careful to knit together 
the made stitch and its fellow one produced 
by the two drawn together in the previous 
line. Thestitch, slipped purl fashion, stands 
out by itselfas a raised web. Two rows of purl. 
Cast off very loosely, and sew the shoe together 
on the wrong side, stitch by stitch, tightening 
the heel and toe to round them off better. 
Impart a smart finish by a little crochet edging 
in silk ; one chain, one double crochet through 
every other cast off stitch. 2nd Row.—One 
treble, six long treble, one treble through one 
chain stitch below, one double crochet through 
the next, andso on. A pretty vandyke can 
also be formed with the potnt nezge, making 
five or six chain Letween each stitch. 

Thread a narrow ribbon through the runner 
and tie in front. \ 
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R.N. F.—Use a lemon to take off the stains on your 
fingers. Trim the hat with rows of lace, either 
black or white, laid oneon top of the other. Your 
writing seems careless. 

Darkiz.—Use a darker red to trim it with; pale 
blue is also used to mix with red at present. You 
might use both a dark red and the pale blue for 
the facings. 
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L. A.—In answer to your queries we must inform you 


that all the varieties of the point de nerge can be 
worked both in a straight andacircular way. In 
the first instance you cast oft, and break the wool 
at each row; in the second you work round and 
round, increasing at the corners by four chain, on 
which, in the following rows, you make two extra 
stars. Be careful to remember the four chain at 
the beginning of each round, which stands for the 
foundation of the first stitch. ‘The same stitch will 
also form a charming edging, worked in some con- 
trasting colour; and vandyked by merely crochet- 
ing four chain between each star. 


B. and S.,S. C., and Hirary N. Sr. Crare.—All 


these correspondents wish to know how to knit 
mittens with a thumb, and the following recipe 
gives the easiest method with which we can supply 
them. Cast on a sufficient number of stitches to 
cover the hand well lengthwise (whatever be the 
size of the needles, and coarseness of the wool, 
allowance must, of course, be made on their 
account); as an average size, cast on 43. Knit in 
simple garter-stitch, or in long ribs, until you have 
made a piece large enough, not mercly to cover the 
back of the hand, but also to reach half way round 
the palm, in order to conceal the seam, that will 
connect the two parts of the mitten. On reaching 
the right place for the thumb, finish the row, and 
leave the wool hanging loosely for a time. You 
will require it again shortly. ‘Lhen take a needle 
threaded with wool or cotton, and pass it through 
the last seven stitchcs. Secure this thread by 
means of a knot, to prevent the dropping of the 
stitches; and do not touch them again until the 
thumb be completed. 36 stitches will now remain 
outhe needle. ‘Take a fresh ba!l of wool, and with 
the empty needle draw it through the 36th stitch, 
so as to form an extra ioop. Make five more ina 
similar manner; and these six new stitches will 
serve for the foundation, lengthwise, of the thumb. 
The needle will then hold 42 stitches. The gusset 
must now be formed thus: Knit the six stitches, 
and one extra taken off the needle—that is, seven 
in all. Turn, slip the first stitch, and knit the 
remaining six. Knit back again, taking another 
from the needle,---making eight. Turn, slip one, 
and knit seven; and continue in this way until 25 
stitches have been worked off, when 17 will be lett 
on the needle tor the wrist. ‘The thumb being now 
finished, cast off the same number of stitches that 
you added jor’the foundation—that is, six—and 
break the wool. You must here put back the 
seven stitches left aside, and the needle will hold 
its original number once more—43 stitches ; and 
you have only to continue knitting backwards and 
forwards as before, until you have a sufficient 
number of rows, when, cast off, and sew up the 
mitten, and afterwards the two selvages of the 
thumb, completing the work. 


Mary.—For directions in “ Swiss Darning’’ see page 


314. There are other articles on this work, so you 
had better refer to the back numbers of the 
magazine. Your writing is legible, but very 
irregular, and not properly formed. 


Appa.—Could you not knit some pretty mittens, or 


baby’s socks? They wou'd be morc likely to sell 
than painted cards or pincushions. Clothing for 
poor children is the best of all contributions, as the 
i serves a double purpose. You do net write 
well, 


EDUCATION iL. 


Nettie.—Apply for all particulars to the secretary 


or head mistress, Miss Buss. The fees are from 
410 to £24; but whether this includes all expenses 
connected with the school you must ascertain 
by writing direct, or by personal application. 


Leira Leonora writes an admirable hand herself; 


her wishes will beconsidered. Address Mrs. Pcile, 
Trumpington-road, near Cambridge, for all infor- 
mation respecting instruction by correspondence ; 
she will supply a list of both teachers and subjects. 


== Thefees fora year’s course (which synchronises with 


the terms of the University) four guineas; a four 
months’ course, two guincas; teachers, half price. 
There is a loan fund tor jurther reauction. 


Minnie R.—You write a nice hand, well suited to 


bookkeeping. There is a class held for training 

young women as clerks and bookkeepers, on the 

evenings of Mondays andThursdays respectively, at 
the othce of the Socicty for the Employment of 

Women, 22, Berners-street, Oxford-strect, W. 

We ar- glad that you took courage to write to us, 

as you are so good as to say from “‘seeing our kind 

patience withothers.’”’ We shall always be pleased 
to hear from, and counsel you. 

VERBENA.—See our articleon “Nursing as a Pro- 
fession.” 

Katiz B.—Apply for papers and all information 
respecting the Cambridge Higher Lo al Examina- 
tions to the Rev. G. F. Brown, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. 

R.M. F.—Certainly it is desirable to be a certificated 
teacher. Your writing is tolerably good. 

Cotumpine.—We advise your consulting the resident 
British Consul, or the chaplain at ral ea large 

town you select, for information respecting the 

schools. Dresden is famous for its resources, and 
we believe Hanover likewise, at which latter place 
the best German is spoken. We think that you 
have quite forgotten yourself; the style of your 


letter is so ee and contrasts most unfavoyr. 
ably with the grateful, modest, and ladylike tone of 
the majority of our young correspondents, 

Derra.— To Awake” is an irregular verb, We 
recommend you to study the “ Handbook cf the 
English Tongue,”’ by-Angus. 

Iresene.—Your gracious letter deserves our bes 
thanks. You write a pretty, well-formed hand. 
We are glad you like our articles on Necdlework, 
We think thatif you play the harmonium you would 
soon learn the organ stops; but the playing with 
the pedals requires a good deal of practice any js 
trying to the back. To many women it would be 
very injurious. 

Pariznce.—We are unabl: to supply addresses of 
foreign schools; but it is quite possible that a situa. 
tion such as.you desire might be obtained in q 
German school. Look amongst the advertisemen's 
in th: Guardian, forinstance. We regret that we 
cannot assist you in disposing of your poems in any 
magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Emtrya.—We cannot give addresses. Do not £0 
beyond your ordinary friendly behaviour, 

Granny.—1. You have probably received your cerij. - 
hcat2 by this time. 2. Ugolino was a Count of 
Pisa, who deserted the Ghibellines, hoping to 
obtain supreme power in Pisa, and formed an 
alliance with Giovanni Visconti, who was to supply 
him with soldiers; but the plot was discovered and 
both were banished. In the end the Count fell into 
the hands of an enemy, who proved a monster of 
cruelty; for he and his four innocent sons were 
starved to death in the Torre del Fame, Diss, 
Your copperplate hand might be made a ni: 
“running”’ one. 

Ouive.—1, A little soda in water is said not to: 
injurious, and yet to soften very hard water, 2 
It is well-bred to answer all invitations, whether 
you accept them or not. 

Tue Evercrern Sisters.—Always take your music 
with you, if you can play or sing, and are likely to 
be asked to doso. It is a very valuable accom: 
p:ishment to be able to play from memory. 

Iparis.—Lhe answer to “ Mousse,’’ page 431, will 
give you the information on “ Blue Stocking.” 

F. H. and C.—Leave your umbrella in the hall, 
espccially ifit be wet. You may take a parasol into 
the drawing-room. 

ExcrLsion.—The word “ Selah ’’ occurs seventy- 
one times in the Hebrew text of the Psalms. It is 
considered to mean either a note of admiration to 
draw attention to some remarkable passage, or 
else it is a music mark for the singers in the 
Temple. 

ConsTaAncze.—We admire your wish to earn some- 
thing to help in so good a cause; but, as you are at 
school, we think that your first duty is to take 
advantage of your present opportunities. Spelling, 
writing, and composition all need attention. 

Esmeratpa.—The pianoforte would be the best to 
begin upon. Of course her progress will depend on 
her perseverance. Your writing and composition 
are very good. 

Frern.—Read ‘Pressed Grasses and Ferns,” page 
556, vol. 1. 

Emma Kon.—The fits of sneezing point to a very 
irritable condition of the nerve fibres that supply 
the lining membrane of the nostrils. Now whit- 
ever tends to give tone to the gencral systen will 
help to sooth them. Let him live well avd 
regularly, and take a two or three months’ course 
of light-brown cod liver oil. Parrish’s chemica 
food would also do good, a dessert spoonful twice 
or thrice a day. . 

Hearrseasr.—t. If you want stuffed birds not in 
cases for the corners of your rooms, they must be 
set upon artificial twigs and turned stands. They 
might then be placed upon brackets; very charm- 
ing ones may be bought for a shilling o: 'v% 
These brackets are of carved wood, made abroat, 
and look very nice on the walls of a room. ® 
February 6th, 1864, fell on a Saturday, and August 
and, 1861,0n a Friday. ee, 1 

Grapys CLARKE.—The weakness in thevoice iscaus” 
by constitutional debility. You must endeavour !" 
spare more time for healthy out-door exerci 
without this medicine will beof no avail. You mis, 
live on the most nourishing food, and seck chert" 
but not exciting society. Cod liver il maui cd 
you a deal of good if you could take it; if not, ‘ - 
course of pancreatic emulsion, and take thric be 
day a teaspoonful of Parrish’s triple, ae 

phosphates. Half an hour’s vocal exercise au" #4 

the dus is not half enough, nor a fourth nee any 

marked improvement. But, remember, it's @ 0) 

Sieener ies jae yoice 

time injurious in the extreme to force the v 


the verge of fatigue. Handwriting good. | veby 
Suurve Doxarp.—You are making a grave mistaxt 
feeding your gold-finch on hemp-seed, and a : 
iron into him; no wonder head and wings cH? 5 
colour. Stop the iron and give the hemp at 
sparingly; give canary seed, poppy seed, lisse 
oat grits, and a little green food, and put 
its cage. : he beat 
Birpie.—Advice is of little use in affairs of the fea of 
But in reply to direct questions, while the e a 
death speedily following such a union |S at id 
stitious, the probability of disease being Pore y is 
is great. Health, both personal and hered! ‘4 
more to be desired than any other earthly boc™ 
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“THE LiliLk FELLOW REFUSED TO BE COMFORTED.” 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


CRIMSON ROWS, 


T seemed 
to Miss 
Champ- 
flower 
very much 
below her 
sé@rene 
dignity to 
allow that 
letter to 
ruffle any 
further 
her com- 
posure, 
and yet, 
do what 
shewould, 
she could 

, not feel 

exactly as she did before receiving it. 
Its arrival had, as it were, brought a 
breath of air into her closely-curtained 
life. It had somehow made a change 
in the atmosphere around her, for the 
slightest novelty is always in a singular 
degree stirring and unsettling to those 
who live in a groove of placid selfishness 
like Miss Champflower. 

When Keziah had taken away the 
breakfast things, during which business 
she murmured at intervals sundry threats 
expressive of vengeance avrainst the 
supposed offender, the luckless baker, 
such as, ‘ He'll come with the first peal 
of bells, will he? I'll treat him to a 
peal of bells he won’t forget, I warrant.’’ 
When Keziah had thus relieved her 
mind simultaneously with clearing the 
table, Miss Champflower took her book, 
and sat down to begin to carry out, if 
possible, the plan she had laid out for her 
day. But try as she might, bits out of that 
letter would go on getting in among the 
sentences she was reading; one word 
especially in it would flit about from 
brain to heart and from heart to brain, 
waking up voices that had long ceased 
to sound upon earth, painting again 
forgotten scenes, calling up once familiar 
faces, and that one word was ‘ Rosie.’’ 
Long, long ago Rosamond Champflower 
had been called Rosie herself in tones 
of love that came from many sides, with 
smiles lighting up the places where she 
went in and out; and now all the love 
and all the light was gone out of her 
life—gone because she herself had willed 
that they should go. Of course she 
did not fully realise this, this morning, 
but she had a dim, confused notion of 
something of the sort as the word 
‘‘Rosie”’ rang softly round her—a notion 
that made her uneasy and vagucly sad 
and restless. 

Thirty years ago Rosamond Champ- 
flower had been a very different woman 
from what she was now; the story of 
her life had had a very different colour- 
ing. She had, it is true, always been 
inclined to wrap herself up in self- 
indulgent incolence, but strong, warm 
affection had at that time kept the evil 
growth from gaining ground in her 
character. Her father had died when 
she was about twenty-three, leaving her 
the sole guardian of a little brother who 
was fifteen years younger than herself, 
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and who was the child of a second 
marriage of old Mr. Champtlower. Her 
father had been most tenderly devoted 
to Rosamond, prizing her always beyond 
even his little son; and when he died 
he left the whole management of his 
property in her hands, so wording his 
will that she could take away from her 
brother a considerable portion of his 
rightful inheritance if when he came of 
age he should do anything that made him 
in her estimation unworthy of it. The old 
man had done this in his great blind 
trust in his daughter’s judgment. 

For many years, however, there had 
seemed not the slightest probability of 
this part of Mr. Champfower’s will 
being anything more than so much 
wasted ink. Young Edward Champ- 
flower’s mother had died at his birth, 
and his elder sister Rosamond had at 
once filled her place, and had watched 
over the boy until every fibre of her 
heart had become entwined around 
him. But when Edward was twenty-two, 
Rosamond thirty-seven, the young man 
had formed an attachment for a-girl 
who could not boast of springing from 
so old a family as the Champflowers, 
and who, moreover, had no fortune to 
speak of. Rosamond had expressed her 
disapproval of the match in the most un- 
measured terms; but her brother had 
persisted, and had married without his 
sister’s consent the woman of his choice. 

Thenthe want ofany religious foundation 
to Miss Champflower’s character began 
to show itself. Her brother’s wife was, 
in reality, a rare treasure for any family 
to receive into its heart of-hearts; but 
she cared nothing for her sweetness and 
goodness because she had not the wealth 
and high birth which she had made up 
her mind Edward’s bride should have. 
She now used to the full the power 
given her by her father’s will. She dis- 
inherited her brother as far as she could, 
and never forgave him or his wife. 
Edward Champflower had entered the 
ministry, and had gone as a missionary 
to Australia with his brave young bride 
at his side; and, as Miss Champflower 
had given up all communication with 
them, she was not even aware whether 
either of them was still alive, or whether 
they had any children. 

Miss Champflower’s cold, hard pride 
brought upon her yet another loss be- 
sides her brother. At the time when 
Edward offended her by his choice of a 
wife, she herself had been engaged to 
be married to a noble, true-hearted raan, 
close intimacy with whom would, very 
likely, in the course of years, have 
purged away much of the dross out of 
her character. But he had taken 
strongly her brother’s part, and had 
refused to quarrel with him as she had 
done; hereupon Miss Champflower had 
broken off entirely her engagement. 
Hubert Armiger had borne the blow like 
a man and a Christian. He also had 
gone abroad to one of the colonies; 
Rosamond Champflower never chose to 
inquire which, and some years after 
news had reached her from a side chan- 
nel that he was dead. Did her heart 
quiver in its stony sleep at the tidings ? 
None knew if it did. 

Soon after her quarrel with her brother 


Miss Champflower had sold the country 
house where she had lived with her 
father, and had established herself jp 
the town of Bellminster, where she had 
remained ever since. Year by year her 
whole nature had deteriorated, year by 
year her character had become more 
and more petrified into utter selfishness. 
She had no friends, unless poor Keziah 
might be counted as one; she joined jn 
no single deed of love and mercy in the 
town ; she rejoiced in hearing of the jl]. 
doings of her neighbours, congratulating 
herself all the while on her own snug 
respectability. She observed, it is true, 
certain outward religious forms ; but in 
them she grasped only a fair but cold 
dead body, from which for her the quick- 
ening spirit was gone. For Rosamond 
Champflower there was no Christmas 
brightness, no music of young laughter 
round the hearth, no joy of bringing 
Christmas warmtk and gladness intochill, 
dark homes — homes in back-alley or 
garret ; no melody, such as even nov still 
reaches the ears of the Master’s own 
at Christmas time, re-echoi-g from the 
angels’ song of peace and yood-will: 
no light, such as streams from the 
manger of the Royal Babe over His 
people as each year they keep His 
birthday with a deeper and a_ fuller 
happiness. 

But to return to Miss Champflower on 
this particular Christmas Eve of which 
we are speaking. After a while she 
found it really impossible to revd, so 
she rose, and looked out of the window. 
As she stood there two neatly but 
poorly-dressed children came nd 
lingered beneath, playing with some 
small toys which they had received at 
some school Christmas treat that had 
just gladdened their little hearts. One 
was a boy of seven, the otherwas younger, 
whose fourth Christmas this might 
be. There was something singularly 
touching in the sight of those children-- 
in their joyous triumph over trifles that 
would have been cast aside as rubbish 
in the nurseries of the rich: poor, bent 
tin apologies for horse or dog, which 
they hugged to their little hearts; 1 
the scanty thinness of the garments 
that clothed each small limb, around 
which the east wind, that came rushing 
down the street, blew its pitiless best, 
in their patient, smiling endurance of 
its rough treatment. Miss Champflower 
saw nothing of the pathos of the little 
picture ; she always gave it out as her 
opinion that the children of the poo 
were never meant to have any amust- 
ment, and that giving them toys was4 
mere bit of idle sentiment. Still her 
eyes did rest more tenderly on the 
youngest of the boys than it had rested 
on any child for a long while, for she 
fancied he was like what her brother 
was at his age. She had dreamt ol 
idward as he used to be in his baby- 
hood last night. Strange to say, when 
ever she did dream of him she always 
saw him as a child and never as a man, 
and always, while she slept, felt gen!|y 
and lovingly towards him. 

Miss Champflower’s heart had bec! 
certainly slightly stirred in its death-like 
sleep by the. sight of that once fami"! 
word, ‘‘ Rosie.’? but she resolved to “ 
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her best to give it an opiate at once, and 
so she left the window and rang the 
bell for Keziah, in order to tell her to 
make this afternoon a small pot of 
mincemeat—just enough for Miss 
Champflower’s own eating. She was 
just saying “ And be sure you chop the 
‘suet very fine, Keziah,’ when a shrill 
cry in the street drew her once more 
hastily to the window, with Keziah 
hehind her, looking curiously over her 
shoulder. What they saw was the 
younger of the two children mourning 
piteously over the fragments of his toy, 
which he had let fall and broken. His 
brother was trying to pacify him_ by 
offering him his own, but the little 
{ellow refused to be comforted. 

«“ There’s a fine end to one bit, at 
least, of Mrs. Kingston’s pretty charity 
fancy-work,’”? said Miss Champflower, 
ia a tone of the most complete and 
placid satisfaction. 

Mrs. Kingston was Miss Champ- 
flower’s next door neighbour.. She was a 
warm-hearted, kindly, Christian lady, 
who was at the head of everything done 
in the town to bring light and sweetness 
into the lives of the working classes and 
of the poor, and to lift them up nearer 
to their Father in heaven. She was 
venerally beloved and looked up to, but 
she was a pet aversion of Miss Champ- 
Hower. it was Mrs. Kingston, whe had 
ziven the poor children of the town 
schools their treat of Christmas toys. 

“A bawling brat!’’ cried Keziah. 
“J'}] run out and soon teach him to 
sing to another tune.”’ 

But before she could put this amiable 
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intention into execution, a good Christ- 
mas fairy, or, at least, some one who 
seemed very like one, had come to the 
tiny mourner’s help. 

Forth from the next house, drawn 
apparently by the wailing of the child, 
came as winsome a figure as ever wove 
moonlight spell in woodland glade; the 
wavy grace of her slight form, in its 
close-fittting brown dress, had in it 
something of the charm of motion of a 
branch stirred bya light, brisk breeze ; 
her face was all one sparkle, whether 
you looked at the dark, yet sunny eyes, 
or the wild blush-rose tint on her checks, 
or the smiles flashing and flitting about 
her red mouth. On her breast she wore 
a crimson ribbon, and a little bow of 
the same warm colour was stuck 
coquettishly on one side of her black 
hair; her dress raised slightly with her 
hand to escape the mud of the street, 
showed the twinkle of bright buckles on 
her pretty feet ; her whole figure seemed 
all aglow with light and energy. She 
caught up the crying child with a brisk 
yet graceful movement, and began to 
soothe and talk softly to it. 

‘«Some friend of Mrs. Kingston’s who 
is staying with her, I suppose, and who 
just suits her fancy,’’ said Miss Champ- 
flower, with a supercilious smile. 

There’s pretty behaviour for a young 
lady, to go and pick up the first howling 
beggar-child in the street !’’ exclaimed 
Keziah, with a contemptuous toss. 

The object of these comments was, 
happily, not even aware that her move- 
ments were being observed. She was 
much too busy to glance up at Miss 
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AM [indeed a little child again, 
Or is it all a dream ? 


The meadow where we made a daisy chain 


Beside a rippling stream ? 


The rook’s dear music in the elm-trees tall, 


That waved above our head, 


The sunlight shining on the old church wall 


That shades the quiet dead ? 


And this dear garden with the summer flowers, 


And golden sunset sky ! 


DEREEAM. 
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Champflower’s: window. The baby, at 
first, stoutly refused all consolation; but 
Crimson-bows proved herself quite equal 
to the occasion: She danced back into 
the house still holding in. her arms the 
crying child, and in two minutes returned 
with him as entirely comforted as it is 
possible to.imagine; the baby’ was 
munching, in calm ecstasy, a huge lump 
of cake. hen the young lady bent 
down to the elder boy, and began to 
talk to him with a soft, sympathetic 
light in her eyes. 

Some half-hour after Crimson-bows 
might have been seen in the dark, 
cheerless garret, in a back:.court, where 
these little ones had their home, show- 
ing herself just as brisk and ready here 
in bringing Christmas jov as she had 
been with the crying baby. The sick 
mother sat up drinking a cup of warm 
soup which Crimson-bows had brought. 
The father, a middle-aged, weather- 
beaten workman, who, on account of 
bad times in the town, was half the 
week out of employ, sat, with tears in 
his eyes, gazing at the provision for a 
Christmas dinner which now lay on the 
usually empty shelf. The two little 
boys were rejoicing, in a corner, over a 
brightly coloured picture- book; and 
Crimson-bows herself, going hither and 
thither through the gloomy room like a 
stray sunbeam, now speaking a cheery 
word, now bending over the sick woman 
to ease her position, now telling the 
man of what the love of Him who came 
at Christmas means, was a sight to 
make the Christmas angels smile. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


The birds are singing on the elm-tree’s bough, 


It surely seems to me 
That the forget-me-nots are bluer now 
Than they were wont to be! 


Once more I seem to see the hawthorn-tree, 
Its leaves grown golden now, 
Whilst overhead a robin sings to me, 


Upon the topmost bough. 


And underneath, where once the blossoms fell, 


We stand, my love and I ; 


Whilst round about the distant, still, grey towers And in my cara rings ant his last marerwell, 
The swallows homeward fly, Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye. 
And the girl-friend and I pace to and fro, = sd sd # * * * * ¥ 


Watching the sunset light ; hil vaki ! The bright child-d 
«And in my ears her voice sounds sweet and low ee 


And very dear to-night ! 


oe , 
Zits cannot be a dream! This hawthorn-tree 


Whose snowy blossoms fall 
Dow 


One who is grand and tall. 


And who, with tender eyes and broad white brow, 


Looks kine] 1 
While ingly standing there, 


Fall on his sunny hair. 


“My love! My own dear love,” I hear him cry. 


Ah! ¢hzsis not a dream! - 


“cr we are walking now, my love and I, 


Beside a still, deep stream, 


n at the feet of one who speaks to me, 


t sunbeams through a waving hawthorn bough 


Will never come again— 


The dear old home is very far away, 


And £e lies with the slain ! 


Over the garden now the sunset glow 


Dim shadows seem to creep. 
And the girl-friend of very long ago 
Went long ago to sleep ! 


And I am tired, so tired ! 
At rest a long, long time, 


I fain would lie 


For the life-hill was very steep and high 


And wearisome to climb! 
But now I think my race is nearly done, 
And I must work and wait ; 
For I shall meet them all when work is done 


Before the golden Gate. : 


GERTRUDE MOBERLY, 
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SIGNIFICANT SIGNATURES; se i midst of much domestic affliction and personal physical 


Or, AUTOGRAPHS OF SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS. The next is the signature of Miss Anne Beale, the writer of « Quite 


Many of our affectionate readers have frequently urged us to in- a Lady,” “The Queen o’ the May,” “Idonea,” and other charming 
sert in their OWN Paper portraits of some of the kind contri- 
butors who write in its pages so much that is instructive and 


- (4) 
entertaining. 
We would willingly do this were it not that the magazine has 3 @ a 
been before the public for so short a time, and we feel that the ae ” 


step might, by some, be considered somewhat premature. We, 


nevertheless, appreciate the extremely kind and friendly spirit 

which has prompted the application, and although we are at A * 9 

present indisposed to publish views of the features, yet we 

willingly supply the accompanying autographs, serving, as a cial 
= 


handwriting so frequently does, to indicate the character of the 
writers. 


It is the absurdly erroneous opinion of many people that the Jite— 
handwritings of literary men and women are the reverse of being 


legible and pleasant in design. We certainly know one or two 
clever 2ittérateurs whose handwritings are tantalisingly hiero- 
glyphical ; but it is an acknowledged fact that most persons 
worthy our respect and admiration are too wise to ignore details 
or to write a careless hand. Clear and deliberate writing is 
incompatible with careless thought and hasty judgment, and to « Cx 
prove this we ask you to look at the writings of your friends, 
and you will, we think, find that those whose opinions are most 
respected and whose minds are well balanced write with clearness 


and character. Of course, there are times when we all have to Lapeer 
write at great speed, but even then our penmanship will not 


lose its character, and no good work is constantly accom- 


plished at express rate. Stories. Who will not agree with us that the handwriting is at once 


graceful and deliberate ? 
The third is the handwriting of Lady Benedict, the wife of that 
world-renowned and much respected musician, Sir Julius Bencdict. 


(5+) 
F : 
mt Go-L-G La j ee tb foe : 
ge et SLSR Sr a EE 4 Cen CLBB234 
Le 
SERRA ORR ger J 
The first autograph is that of Isabella Banks (Mrs. G. Linnzus 


Banks), the author of ‘More than Coronets,” a story written All musical girls will have read her ladyship’s instructive article on 
(2, * Pianoforte Playing ” with much pleasure, 
2. 


The following autographs are copied from letters found in our 
‘‘ pigeon-holes,’’ and many of them, we believe, were written in a 
huyry :— 








(4.) 
Mrs. de Blaquiere’s autograph comes next. Her interesting 


«, Va ry 
LH Lte f fetelLtl ¥ articles, particularly those on Needlework, have been found most 
J useful. ‘‘ Occupations for Invalids” are the result of much expe- 
rience and personal knowledge, 
ee scale 
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The next signature is that of the Baroness “ 
4 Helga von Cramm, the great Christmas card 
i painter, and the writer of that article in our 
first volume on “How to Paint Christmas and 
Rirthday Cards.” The Baroness was the inti- 
mate friend of Frances Ridley Havergal, whose 
life, it might be truly said, “was hid with 
Christ in God.” 
(6.) 


“Who has not heard of the possessor of the 
next name on our list—Miss Mary Davies, 
the popular English soprano? For maiden 
i modesty, true musical culture, and exquisite 
voice, few English vocalists can equal her. 


(7-) 

Look, girls, at the handwriting of Miss Sarah 
Doudney. Here is a hand which many might 
take as a model. How could anything— 
poem, article, or story—be the reverse of 
thoughtful and instructive, written in such 
style? By-the-bye the Editor whispers that 
Miss Doudney is at the present time writing, for 
the Girt’s OWN PAPER, a long story which 
will be sure to be found thoroughly interesting. 


(8.) 

The signature of the writer of “The Difh- 
culties of a Young Housekeeper’ comes 
next. Who can have read Miss Hope’s 
papers on Domestic Work without imbibing 

much practical assistance thereby? Those 
papers, too, on Sunday School Teaching, Dis- 
trict Visiting, and the like, have done much 
towards filling our girls with a sincere desire 
to work for the Master with intelligence and 
eunestness. 
(9.) 


Now turn your attention to Mrs. Lamb’s 
signature. Any reader of her papers who 
(loes not know how to provide amusement 
for herself, and to wash, starch, and iron her 
biother’s collars, must be either an idler or 
an unfortunate invalid. 


(10.) 

The next is the beginning of a letter from 
4 highly accomplished Jady, a painter and 
musician of rare talents, and the writer of 
“How to Play the Violin,” which appeared 
i Vol. I, Her ladyship is now engaged upon 
i violin solo for this magazine. is 


(11.) 
Mis. Mackarness, the owner of signature 
No. u (daughter of the accomplished anti- 
werian, the late Mr. J. R. Planché), is the 
author of « A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
nd the writer of many of our pretty ‘“ Ballad 


Stories,” 
(12.) os 
Mrs. Staples (M, Ellen Edwards) appears 


~~ _f. : 
next. She is the artist of many of our pic- Lat Lica ( 4 Nalecrned ) 





Pan and a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and other picture galleries. 


so freteets her Cores eed /> ae 
- 


In the last autograph you might almost trace 


: Writing of “ Wild Kathleen,” or Topsy in 


hat Aggravatin iv}? es ‘ = 
: g Schoolgirl.” These two ’ o- ; hn 
nema were real characters—playfellows of Phen Ue el ae si 
M88 Stebbing when she was at school. 

In these sign 


Signatures let us hope that our : ‘a Fag ey 
teaders believe that they have seen the a? l¢ bx sid af fr 
x : \ 


th 


Writing of some of their best friends. % 


house ina moment, exclaiming, “It js 
Mr. Everton! He has come to see me!” 
and she soon returned, leading in that 
gentleman. 

‘*Stop you, Dai Bach, and have a 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 
By ANNE BEALE. 
CHAPTER XX. 
A VISIT FROM MR, LVERION. 
PrGGY and May sat down to their tea- 
dinner alone. ‘the old woman was even 
more loquacious and May even more 
silent than usual. The one talked over 
all the sermons, hymns, and company 
she had heard and seen, the latter 
thought of Mr. Everton. 

‘‘\WWhat should we be doing without 
tea ? It is such a comfort when one is 
coming home late like this morning,” 
sighed Peggy, pouring out a fifth or 
sixth cup. ‘Take you another cup, 
child. You will be wanting it against 
the evening. Grandfather is saying that 
you may come ito the mecting with 
mé.”” 

May’s face brightened up, and she 
said— 

‘Then I shall see Mr. Everton again, 
and speak to him, great-grandmother.”’ 

‘* And he a clergyman from London 
to be thinking of a little girl like you!’’ 
retorted Peggy. ‘‘ He will be mak- 


ing speeches at the dinner, and 
preaching this evening, I'll warrant 
me. There’s beautiful the vicar 


did preach! And I heard your voice 
quite plain in the hymns, child. I must 
say the ladies aren’t teaching you for 
nothing.” 











‘*T wonder if Mr. Everton heard it,’’ 
sighed May. 

When Pegegy’s tongue was once set 
going, and there was no Evan to super- 
intend its machinery, it never stopped ; 
so May had nothing to do but to listen, 
which she always did most conscien- 
tiously. But on the present occasion 
her sensitive face had an abstracted 
look unnatural to it, and it was evident 
to her grandmother that she did not take 
in half of her discourse. 

‘* Your wits have gone wool-gathering 
and your eyes are looking after them, 
child,’’. she said, laughing heartily. ‘I 
suppose you’ve had enough preaching 
and praying and singing, without my 
talk a-top of it all.” 

‘“Yes, great-grandmother. And I 
am thinking of Mr. Everton, who was so 
kind, and cousin Meredith, who was so 
cross. Why wouldn’the come in?”’ 

‘* No good to think of the tempers of 
the men, child. They are just like the 
weather, sour to-day, sweet to-morrow. 
But hach y fe, how hot it is!” 

Just as Peggy ejaculated this too 
evident truth, Dai Bach, or little Davy, 
as he was called, came in. He was the 
small collier member of the choir already 
mentioned. He was breathless with the 
heat and the exertion of walking, but 
managed to say that there was a gentle- 
man coming, whom he had brought to 
the cottage at Miss Edith’s request. 
May was off ler scat and out of the 


cup of tea,”’ said Peggy, as the boy was 
about to depart, and he sat down nothing 
loth, while Mr. Everton greeted Peggy. 

It was a proud moment for May, who 
had to act as interpreter between her 
grandmother and friend. But Peggy 
was vain of the little English she kney, 
and occasionally put in a sentence. 

‘Might I ask for a cup of tea?” 
said Mr. Everton, when seated. 

‘Yes, seure, sir, an wit,” replied 
Peggy, with side nods and winks at 
May. 

And May brought clean teacups and 
plates and the tea-caddy, from which 
Peggy abstracted more tea, and some 
special seed cake, kept for guests, and 
the loaf-sugar basin. Although Mr, 
Iverton had but lately partaken of a 
sumptuous luncheon, he was too polite 
and well pleased to stay these pro- 
ceedings, and entertained himself by 
talking to Dai Bach till all was ready. 

‘* Please may 1 pour out Mr. Everton's 
tea, great-grandmother ?’’ asked May, 
in Welsh. 

‘«There’s pert, she is!’’ cried Peggy, 
nodding to Mr. I:yerton, and letting 
May have her desire. 

That tea-table was a_ suggestive 
picture. The jolly old farm-wile, tie 
hard-worked London curate, the hall- 
crippled, stunted little collier, and the 
child of many gifts and graces, Mr. 
Everton explained that as he under 
stood the afternoon prayer-meeting was 
to be conducted in Welsh, he had asked 
Miss Edith fur a guide to Derwen Fach, 
instead of joining in it; but he hoped 
to attend the evehing services. Mr. 
Richards had kindly offered him a bed, 
which would enable him to sce more ot 
May and the beautiful neighbourhood 
that surrounded her. Although he had 
not chosen South Wales as the scene of 
his little tour on purpose to see the 
child, she had, to a certain extent, 
influenced his movements; and novwall 
that he saw interested him so deeply 
that he wished, if possible, to prolong 
his stay. 

‘J hear little May is turning out quite 
a singer, Mrs. Morrison,’’ he said to 
Peggy. 

May was too shy to interpret this, 
so Dai Bach had to come to her aid. #t 
evolved amongst them that May was 
only one of many singers, but that the 
ladies had taken a fancy to her voice, 
and thought more of it than Ivan col 
sidered good. Indeed, they, particulatl 
Miss Edith, taught her many things, 
because she was, as yet, too delicate a 
go daily to the National School & 
Derwen. Mr. Everton asked her to te 
to him, which she did both in \S clsh 
and English, and when the teapot 
finally drained he said he should like to 
hear her sing. bes 

‘‘May Dai Bach sing too? He sings 
better than me,’”’ she said, and the lars¢ 
dark eyes of Davy glistened. ded 

Immediately the kitchen resoun’ 
with the songs and hymns, and ee 
Handelian performances of the childre, 
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and Mr. Everton listened astonished. 
Kver and anon Peggy’s quavers and trills 
inined in, while the clock ticked louder 
‘ind louder, and its patron mova listened 
composedly. 

“She picks up everything she hears, 
and can even play the harmonium,” said 
ald Peggy. 

“There can be no doubt as to the 
eweetness of her voice,’’ thought Mr. 
iiverton, but did not express his thought. 

He had been there about an hour, 
when May looked at her grandmother 
and pointed to the clock. 

‘On my deed, | was forgetting! It is 

time to be going,’’ said Peggy. ‘‘ Tell 
you the gentleman, child.’" 
“ May whispered to Mr. Everton that 
they were going to the evening services, 
and he proposed that they should all 
walk together. Accordingly, when all 
were ready, they set out. May looked 
in dismay at the unwashed tea-thines, 
wut her grandmother said they could 
wait fur once, and, pulling the door to 
after her, followed her youngers down 
the garden steps. She put such faith in 
her neighbours that she did not lock the 
dvor; indeed, it was not necessary, for 
as yet robbers and murderers had not 
penetrated to her remote dwelling. 

‘Go you on before, and I'll take my 
time with Dat Bach,” cried Peggy, as 
May looked back, inquiringly. 

Accordingly she had the happiness of 
tipping on hand in hand with Mr. 
yverton, while her grandmother waddled 
and puffed behind. 

‘‘] haven’t been to church or meeting 
before without being arm in arm with 
Evan for over fifty years,’ the latter 
remarked to Dai Bach, 

“What a long time! Don’t your 
arms ache ?”’ returned Dai, looking: at 
her with astonished eyes. 

hy Gegrees Mr. Everton drew from 
May all her little story, from the day of 
their parting until that of their meeting 
again. He was compelled to question 
her much, as she was uncommunicative 
by nature, but before they reached their 
destination he had heard the details of 
her journey, arrival at Derwen Fach, 
and her performances and adventures 
with her new friends. Miss Edith, by 
Whose side he had sat at luncheon, had 
given him a slight sketch of her illness 
and its ostensible cause, and thus he 
“as enabled to probe her in the right 
direction. He gave her good advice 
Concerning her conduct to her grand- 
Parents, giving her to understand that 
they were now her natural protectors, as 
le nad not succeeded in tracing her 
father, ; 

“Tf you please, how is 
‘sked May, 

“She has left the house where you 
lndged with her, and I have quite lost 
“wht of her,”? 
det countenance fell. She some- 
Bus tought she should like to go back 

san to Mrs. Pope and smoky London. 

co big room was nearly full when 
: oe yen it, and Peggy was much 
he wee she knew that she should 
bed gee by Evan for being late. She 
: ie wey er, the satisfaction of securing 
unaid tea} the door, for what with the 

alded walk and previous untold cups 


Mrs. Pope ?” 


of tea she was quite exhausted. Indeed 
the evening was unusually sultry. To 
May’s gratification and relief, Mr. 
Everton threaded the crowd with her 
and Dai Bach, and even ascended the 
platform with them at a nod from Mr. 
Davies, the vicar. She took refuge with 
Miss Edith in the choir at the back, 
while he joined his clerival brethren in 
front. 

‘“Tsn’t he kind? Don’t you like him, 
Miss Edith ?” whispered May; but Miss 
Edith only shook her head, which May 
interpreted into a negative rather than 
a command for silence. 

The evening services were little more 
than a repetition of the morning, only 
they were longer, and there was more 
singing. The crowd was even denser 
both within and without the building, 
and those who could not find room inside 
were still able to join in the chorus of 
praise though out in the open air. It 
Was a sweet and serious scene, where 
all was in harmony. ‘The varied hues of 
the sky seemed to respond to the lights 
and shades of the music; and as the 
sun slowly disappeared behind the 
western hill, heaven and earth remained 
aglow with the radiance he left behind 
him. It might almost have been said, 
‘There shall be no night there,’’ for 
hills, woods, meads, and streams were 
flushed with rosy light; while the 
prayer-consecrated editice itself and the 
faces of the worshippers were reddened 
by the soft effulgence. 

ven May's pale countenance was 
kindled into colour by the radiant flood 
that poured through the open windows, 
and as she stood to praise, knelt to pray, 
or sat to listen, the expressive features, 
with their curious golden aureole, looked 
strangely pathetic when brought into 
comparison with the ruddier and more 
bronzed faces that surrounded her. It 
was with difficulty Miss Edith could 
restraia her, when Mr. Everton rose, at 
the urgent request of the vicar, to saya 
few words to the strangers whom he saw 
for the first time. Indeed Edith was not 
herself indifferent to this address of a 
friend who had first interested her by 
letter, and then in his own person. 

But they need have been under no 
apprehension. Short and simple were 
the words he spoke. He congratulated 
his hearers on the possession of a retreat 
so calm, peaceful, and beautiful; and 
contrasted it with similar excellent insti- 
tutions in the noise and bustle of the 
vreat cities. He gave them a sketch of 
the young men’s and young women’s 
Christian institutes in JT.ondon, and 
hoped the one that day opened in the 
heart of the country would prove as 
great a boon as did those. Pointing to 
the roseate hills, and calling attention 
to the sleepy lullaby of the bird-choirs, 
he concluded by saying they resembled 
the peace of God and the whispers of 
his Holy Spirit in the human heart. As 
he ended, the red flush suddenly faded 
from the mountains, and revealed the 
soft blue-grey summer twilight that lay 
beneath. 

May’s eyes were filled with tears, she 
knew not why, and when she glanced 
up at Edith to see how she had liked the 
address, she perceived that hers were 
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moist. Both were pleased when the 


‘vicar, so eloquent in Welsh, translated 


the short sermon into that lancuage for 
the benefit of the natives, and concluded 
by an earnest entreaty that all present 
would make of that building not only a 
place of amusement, but a house ‘ Holy 
tothe Jord.’ 

The moon had risen and was high up 
in heayen’s arch, the birds had sung 
themselves to sleep, and ‘cool night was 
lazily stealing upon sultry day before 
the ‘services were ended. Other light 
was not necded, for the preaching was 
extempore, the psalms and “hymns 
written on the memory. At the con- 
clusion of all, the choir rose and sang 
“The Hallelujah Chorus.’’ Mr, Ever- 
ton was not the only: one present 
astonished at this performance? Turning 
to listen and see better, his glance fell 
on Edith and May, and not unnaturally 
remained fixed on their fair faces. May, 
when she sang, was like a child inspired, 
and her clear soprano was distinctly 
audible, and Edith’s dark eyes shone in 
the moonlight. Neither music nor faces 
were likely to be forgotten, and Mr. 
Everton sighed as he thought of the 
morrow, on which he must bid them and 
the beautiful neighbourhood of Derwen 
farewell, maybe for ever. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour the 
people yet lingered in and about the 
building, but Evan hurried May off with- 
out a word of farewell to Mr. Lverton. 
She struggled bravely to restrain her 
tears, and succeeded. When they 
reached home her grandfather ordered 
her to bed at once, while he gave 
Peggy a slight lecture for the uncleared 
tea-table, which he helped her to set 
straight. Terpsichore was still May’s 
comfort and confidante, so she consoled 
herself by taking her to bed with her, 
and while whispering her distress at 
not wishing her friend good-bye, she 
fell asleep. 

But the following afternoon Mr. 
Everton re-appeared. Hehad accepted 
an invitation from the Vicar of Derwen 
to sleep at the vicarage that night, and 
he asked if May might show him the 
way thither. Permission was granted 
on condition that she should return with 
her cousin Meredith, who had gone to 
Derwen on business for Mr. Richards. 
Happy May set out accordingly, and, 
strange to say, she and Mr. Everton, 
having exhausted other subjects the 
previous evening, talked of nothing but 
Miss Edith for the best part of three 
miles. 

Her conversation with her cousin on 
her way home was very different. She 
was his confidante, and she had to 
listen to amazing schemes, which he, in 
his ambition, had been jostering. Ile 
had at last obtained a hearing from W'r. 
Richards, who had promised to give him 
opportunities for improvement, and had 
consented to examine with him the dis- 
used mine, concerning which he had 
said much more’to May than she could 
understand, But when he hinted at the 
possibility of his leaving Derwen the 
child burst into tears, with the words, 
‘*Then—then—I shall lose them both, 


’ Mr. Everton and cousin Meredith!’’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WHEN THE TIDE COMES 


Worps ny 


wipow’s only 
child, was little 
Donald Gra- 
hame. His 
father had been 
a fisherman, and 
one bitter winter 
rheumatic fever 
seized him, and 
no more the 
little boat went 
gallantly out to 
sea, bringing 
back its glitter- 
ing load of 
shining fish; 
but his poor 
dead body was 
carried to a little 
church, followed 
by a weeping woman leading a little tiny boy 
by the hand, with scared eyes fixed on her tear- 
stained face; and the boat was sold, and Mrs. 
Grahame left her cottage and took a room near 
the sea, and tried by many little acts of service, 
washing and ‘charing,” to get a living for 
herself and little son. 

Everyone was very kind to her, and Donald, 
with his bright brown eyes shining out of his 
head so clearly and fearlessly, his pretty 
prattling tongue, was a universal favourite. 
Many a hearty meal he ate in the neighbours’ 
cottages, many a little packet of sweets he 
brought home from the grocer’s, or anew bun 
from the baker’s, all which he persisted in 
sharing with his “dear tiny mum,” as he 
always called her. They loved each other 
so dearly, these tvo; he was her treasure, all 
she lived for, and he loved her, too, as boys 
and men do—loved her pretty sad face, felt 
that no one could take care of him as she 
could. But he could find amusement elsec- 
where; his merry laugh could be heard down 
on the beach, where with naked feet he played 
with other boys, or with the rough sea waves, 
which dashed over him, or on the sand, making 
houses and fortresses with a large piece of 
wood to serve for a spade, happy always, and 
not the less happy away from his mother ; 
whilst she, poor soul, could only watch for 
his return, clasp him in her arms with a 
passionate kiss of rapture when he came, as 
though he had been away for months. He 
was getting old enough for school, she thought, 
but how could she manage to pay even the 
trifling sum asked? She sighed sadly, and tried 
to put the thought aside and hope for better 
days; but her thought was answered e’er it 
was flung aside, by an offer from the clergy- 
man of the parish, who had made acquaint- 
ance with him on the beach, to pay for 
Donald's schooling; so daily the little man 
trudged to school, and soon on Sunday evenings 
he could read out of the Holy Book to his 
mother, who sat listening to him with gushing 
eyes, listening as though an angel spoke. 

One day on his return from school he said, 
throwing down his books on the first chair— 
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“Mum, dear, I’ve made up mymind to follow 
father’s occupation—to be a fisherman.” 

‘‘Oh, my boy, no!” cried his poor mother. 
She had dreaded this, and with her wish to 
have him educated had come the hope that he 
might turn his attention to some other than 
the dangerous occupation which she thought 
had cost his father his life. 

‘*No, mother! why not? I’m going out 
with old Dayy in his boat to learn, and then 
soon I shall have a boat of my own, and you 
shan’t go out working any more then, you 
poor, dear little mummy ” 

“Oh, Donald, I woud rather work my 
fingers to the bone tha» sit here listening to 
the wind and the cruel waves, and thinking 
they are wrecking the only thing that I love 
and live for.” 

“Why, mother, dear, that is silly. Look at 
old Davy, and Moses, and Jack, why, they are 
old, old men, and have been to sea since they 
were little boys. You'll let me go; I know,”’ and 
he looked up in her face, with his sunny loving 
eyes, and she kissed him and said no more. 

So the time came, all too soon, that 
Donald was to make his first trial; he wasnearly 
mad with delight, and as the little boat put 
out to sea, he waved his hand to his mother, 
crying in his loud, clear voice— 


“¢ Mother, go watch the tide, 
As it cometh up to Lynn, 
For, fair or foul, I will be there, 
As the flowing tide comes in.” 


She watched the boat till it was like a black 
speck on the waters, and then with slow, heavy 
steps returned to her home, and flinging her- 
self on her knees, cried— 

““Oh! God, I pray thee give me back my 
bonny boy when the tide comes flowing in!” 

But she could not rest. The clouds came 
up in crowds, ‘like flocks of evil birds,” the 
wind moaned and howled round the cottage, 
and scemed to be ever saying Donald’s words, 
“When the tide comes in—when the tide 
comes flowing in—when the tide comes in,” 
faster, slower, louder, softer, but ever the 
same words. 

Louder and rougher blew the gale, louder 
and heavier the waves dashed on the shore, and 
the poor mother, unable to sleep, rose and sat 
by the window, staring, with eyes blinded with 
tears, into the murky darkness of the night. 

“©Oh, my boy, my boy!”’ she cried aloud in 
her agony. ‘ My little boy—with your pretty 
eyes; I shall never see them looking into mine 
with love again; the seaweed tangled in your 
soft brown curly hair, and your young hardy 
limbs still for ever, is what I shall have to call 
my boy ‘ when the tide flows in.’ Oh, Davy, 
Davy! why did you not put back when the 
weather looked so bad; he was so young, a 
baby a’most! Oh, my pretty, pretty boy!” 

A woman in the next room, kept awake also 
by the storm, heard her wailing cry, and came 
in to try to comfort her. 

‘‘They’re better off, dear,” she said, “if 
we could but think so, when they’re took 
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young. JI thought I should have broken m 
heart when I lost my wee Willie; but I know 
*twere all for the best when his poor father 
went and left me to shift for myself. God 
knows best about us all.” 

“Yes, I know, but it is hard to bear, 
And he went off so brave and light-hearted, 
waving his bonnie hand to me, bidding me 
sep down when the tide comes in to meet 

im!” 


“Across the strand, far up the land, the fierce, 
wild waters swept;” the sky was a leaden grey, 
and the wind still came in heavy gusts on to 
the shore; curlews and sea-gulls were far up 
in land, and not a ship could be seen or little 
beat, or aught that spoke of life in that waste 
of waters. High up on shore were the boats 
of the fishermen who had either not been out 
or come back before the storm grew so heavy 
No one was astir when the poor distractea 
mother came to keep the tryst with her little 
son. 

The tide was dashing in, waves coming up 
to the shore like plumed horses riding to war, 
walls of foam carried away far inland, the 
thud of the mighty waves, as they spent 
themselves on the beach, sounding like peals 
of thunder. 

There is something! Oh, what is it the 
mother strains her eyes to see! it is caught 
by a wave and dashed up on shore! Only a 
spar—a spar from some mighty ship those 
angry waters have rent in twain. What chance 
for a little fisher boat? She toils along fight- 
ing with the wind and stops at length betore 
the town of Lynn. 

Through the noise of the waves and wind 
she hears the church bells strike five. A 
crowd of men and women are standing on 
the shore. Her heart stops beating fora second, 
then with a wild cry she rushes in amongst 
them as she sees a huge wave toss a small 
form up on the shore. Donald has kept his 
tryst. The crowd stand apart a moment, the 
women turning aside their white weeping 
faces, and then four men come forward bearing 
crossed oars covered by a tarpaulin, and lifting 
the little burden with the sweet smile still 
upon the lips, looking as though he was only 
sleeping, they asked the now quite quiet 
patient mother ‘Where to?” and the sad 
procession started. 

“God knows best,’’ she said, in low, quiet 
accents, to the woman who had shared her 
night vigil, pointing to the dead form laid on 
his own bed. 

“T have stilled my tears lest I should waken 
him from such a heavenly sleep. I shall soon 
goto him. My boy, my darling, rest.” 

She laid the child by his father’s side, and 
patiently returned to her work. But she 
seldom spoke, only smiled a sad sweet smile 
in answer to the neighbours’ greetings. Years 
passed, and Mrs. Grahame still lived in herone 
little room, waiting hopefully and patiently for 
a happy reunion in heaven. 
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HINTS FOR CHRIST. MAS DECORATIONS. 





N the pleasing hope of rendering:ssome little 
ml towarils ts ee bright and joyful the 
Christian’s great anniversary of the proclamation, 
“Peace on earth, good will towards men,” we 
venture to offer a few :ifnt: 1or Christmas decora- 
tions, : 

The pleasant work of decorating in the ance 
is comparatively easy compared to the same 1 ing 
in town, There, when one’s stock of materials is 
exhausted, a run into the garden or a stroll along 
the lane is all that is required to replenish it ; 
while in the town every branch of evergreen, ied 
trail of ivy has to be paid for, and the price is high 
enough to make a large purchase a very se, agua 
matter. Therefore it behoves us, the ‘‘ pale-eye 
denizens of -the city,” to avail ourselves of any 
and every means of practising economy. 

-re-eminent amongst our materials is the holly. 
Unfortunately, it is always dear in towns, and 
Sometimes this time-honoured friend 
of decorators fails altogether as far 
as its chief attraction—its berries— HY 
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cither in the same way or in 2 solution of seal- 
ing-wax mixed with spirits of wine; or red 
wax, to be bought at an oil shop, and shaped 
into berries, after slightly softening before the 
fire. ‘There are many different sorts of red 
berries to be had in the autumn, which, by 
soaking in strong salt and water, will keep till 
Christmas time, and may well pass for holly. 
And, lastly, easiest of all, artificial berries are 
sold in bunches very cheaply at most toy 
shops. 

With all this choice at our disposal and 
a little judicious management a great deal 
can be done with a few of the commonest 
evergreens; a room may be made to look 
very pretty with only a little laurel, ivy, and 
holly; but any others which may be obtain- 
able will be useful in giving a variety of effect ; 
amongst them may be mentionéd the box, 
arbor vite, bay, variegated holly, ivy, and 
Jaurestinus. 

Some artificial berries are too hard to admit 
of stalks being added, and will only be avail- 
able for gumming on to a flat surface. Where 
stalks are required the soft berries must be 
chosen, and a little fine wire inserted. 

The decorator must not fail to provide her- 
self with some of the bunches of dry moss 
which is sold at all florists’; also with the 
necessary implements—string, wire, and strong 
glue. 

The effect of snow is easily obtained, and 
gives a very seasonable air to the decorations. 
Tror a flat background white waddit, bought 
at sixpence a yard, answers very w-!!, but for 
an object standing out, such as a statuette, 
the fine soft wool called jeweller’s cotton is 
required. The wool should be first tied on 
with thread all over the top edges and 
wherever snow would be likely to lodge. 
It must then be pulled out, and made to 
look as light and natural as possible, hang- 
ing down in irregular points and masses over 
any projecting parts. ‘The effect of snow may 
be obtained on brarches and leaves of ever- 
greens with less trouble by coating the upper 
surface with gum, and then sprinkling thickly 
with flour. 

Trees sparkling with hoar frost are always 
a lovely sight in winter, and this effect of 
frost or rime can easily be procured by artificial 
means. Drop gum upon the wool, wherever 
frost would naturally form, and sprinkle 
coarse Epsom salts over it. The surfaces of 
leaves and twigs may be coated in the same 
way, and, as an alternative for Epsom salts, 
frosted glass, ready crushed, is sold; but a 
much less expensive contrivance is to pound 
roughly, or crush with a garden roller, any 
pieces of glass, such as old bottles, which 
have been saved up during the summer for 
this purpose. Cardboard letters, {or mottoes, 
can be crystallised in the same way, and look 
well on a background of leaves or coloured 
flannel. 

Another method of crystallising, which is 
more useful for some purposes, is to dip the 
objects in a solution of alum. Onone pound 
of alum, pour a quart of boiling water. 
Whilst still warm, suspend the leaves in it 
by a string tied round the stalks; leave them 
in for twenty-four hours and then hang them 
up till dry. Large and beautiful crystals are 
formed, but the effect is less like real 
frost than by employing the other means. If 
a wreath or festoon is to be thus crystallised, 
it must be made up first, and then immersed 
in the alum, as it is imposzible to handle it 
much afterwards, withou: tyeaking off the 
crystals. 

Everlasting flowers are very useful indeed 
in adding colour to our devices. If a suitable 
natural colour cannot be obtained, the flowers 
may be easily dyed ; red, violet, or yellow being 
the most useful colours. Mixed with the 
green in wreaths and garlands, or sewn thickly 
over cardboard shapes for letters, these are 


. various ways. 
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very effective. Grasses dyed inthe same way 
will also be useful, particularly the splendid 
heads of Pampas grass. These latter, dyed 
crimson, are most beautiful objects. 

If one has time and patience to make a 
number of them, the paper rosettes, which 
were used so much for little picture-frames a 
year or two ago, are very pretty and useful, 
and are so durable that they will serve for years, 
with care. Those made of brown paper and 
varnished are much used in church decoration, 
as at alittle distance they look exactly like 
carved oak. Large oncs, made of red paper, 
are very handsome on devices made of yew, 
or dark green leaves, while small ones, in 
creamy white, may well pass for ivory. 
Their uses are almost endless, and they will 
quite repay one’s trouble. The way to make 
them is too well known to need description 
here, but the various colours, especially red, 
are rarely seen, though most eflective. 

Letters and borderings should be first cut out 
in strong cardboard, and then ornamented in 
A. novel method is to coat the 
letter thickly over with gum, and then 
sprinkle it with pieces of broken walnut 
shells, or to fasten them on whole in rows. 
A similar effect is produced by cutting up~old 
corks, and sprinkling their fragments on a 
gummed surface. 

The methods of making ornamental letters 
for mottoes or monograms are innunicrable, 
and the choice will depend upon the position 
they are to occupy. If near the eye they 
must be carefully and neatly done. Cardboard 
letters, with small leaves sewn thickly all over 
them, look well, but it is a long task; the 
background should be first covered with green 
or red paper or cloth, to show through between 
the letters. Silvery letters, too, are pretty, 
made of tinfoil. Cut a piece of the tinfoil 
to something like the shape of the letter, but 
larger, and crumple it un in the hand; 
then straighten it out slightly, but so as still to 
preserve the crinkled appearance, and lay it 
lightly over the card letter, fastening it at the 
back. Others are covered with everlasting 
flowers, sewn firmly on to a foundation of 
cardboard; or if they are required strong 
enough to last for future occasions, of per- 
forated zinc. 

Very pretty letters, in imitation of coral, are 
made by coating the shapes with gum, as 
above, and sprinkling them with rice or, better 
still, tapioca; they will generally require two 
coats to give them the proper rough look. 
Sometimes the rice is first dyed red, which 
looks very pretty ; for a monogram it is a good 
plan to have each letter a different colour, 
which will make them more legible than they 
usually are. 

A word as to cutting out the letters may be 
useful. It is most important that they should 
all be the same size; this is not so mucha 
matter of course as would appear to the un- 
initiated, but is easily managed. Decide first 
how many inches in height and width each 
letter is to occupy, then cut out a number of 
pieces of paper or cardboard of these dimen- 
sions, and all of exactly the same size, and by 
taking one of these foreach letter they are sure 
to be correct. The smaller they are the 
simpler they should be in design, as if 
elaborately-formed letters are used for small 
mottoes they will not be legible, and their 
chief charm will be lost. 

The border of mottoes will depend on the 
colour and texture of the background and 
letters ; but it must not be so obtrusive as to 
detract from the effect of the sentiment it 
frames. A simple and pretty border is easily 
made of a double or treble row of holly leaves 
stitched or nailed on according tothe material; 
the point of each leaf must overlap and hide 
the stalk of the lastone. A more durable one 
can be made with cork or nut shells, as 
described for the letters. 
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Red is the favourite colour for the bacl:. 
ground of mottoes and scrolls; Turkey twill, 
cheap flannel, or glazed lining being gene. 
rally employed for the purpose ; but where the 
position is too high up for close inspection 
coloured paper does equally well. 

For devices such as an anchor, shield, or 
Maltese cross, moss makes a capital foundatior 
for further ornamentation. It must be 
stitched on in tufts, and afterwards arranged 
with the fingers till the surface looks uniform] 
covered. Letters of bright everlasting flowers 
or small red rosettes on a background of moss 
are very pretty. ‘Lhe Cape silver leaves, too, 
of which there are such beautiful wreaths on 
the Prince Imperial’s tomb at Chislehurst, 
look charming laid on bright green moss, but, 
as they are rather expensive, they should be 
reserved for small wreaths or mottoes in a 
conspicuous position. 

Before beginning to decorate it is well to 
lave a plan in one’s mind, more or less 
matured, for the general arrangement. In 
forming this design, be careful not to over do 
it, or the result will be a heavy and crowded 
effect, which is anything but beautiful. A 
little tasteful decoration is much more pleasing 
than an excessive amount. 

Wreaths and garlands in a room should not 
be too thick, but a light, graceful effect must 
be aimed at. In making them, there should 
always be two persons at work together. 
Having cut the rope to the required length, 
one should hold it and bind on the twigs 
which the other arranges and hands to her; 
if there is only one worker, she has constantly 
to lay down the rope while she sceks out 
suitable pieces, which not only hinders her 
very much, but probably mars the symmetry 
of the wreath. For churches and public 
rooms a number of Jarge, rough wreaths and 
ropes of green are usually required for adorning 
pillars and windows. These should be left to 
the last, as the déby7s from the small wreaths 
an more delicate devices will do for them. 
‘They should be made on stout rope, and the 
bunches of green tied round it with string. 

If it is wished to ormmament a pier glass. or 
other article of furniture likely to be injured 
by the green, a thin lath of wood should be 
obtained to fit the top of the glass, to which 
all the decorations are fixed, thus prevent- 
ing their contact with the gilt frame or glass. 
If possible some long trailing pieces cf ground 
ivy or other creepers should be fastened on to 
this lath, as their reflection in the mirror is 
exceedingly pretty; these should be quite 
short in the middle, getting longer towards 
each side, till the outside ones should be 
long encugh to reach to the bottom of the 
frame. 

A lath may be arranged in the same way 
over doors, but in this case, of course, there 
must be trailing pieces at the sides only. This 
is a suitable place too, for a motto, as it can 
rest on the ledge over the door, and so avoid 
injuring the wall with nails. 

In decorating a chandelier, only light 
materials should be chosen, and few of 
them, or their weight is likely to drag it down, 
besides casting an unpleasant shadow. | 
graceful effect may be obtained by twisting 
round the stem of the chandelier a very slight 
wreath of ivy, made on thin wire, and having 
a few of the leaves frosted. 

If there is a large space of bare wills, 
wreaths can be made, light enough to be 
affixed with strong |pins instead of nails, by 
stitching laurel, other large leaves, of dried 
fern leaves on a length of tape. The leaves 
should be sewn on two at a time, one pointing 
to the right and the other to the left, and 
they must slightly overlap each other wheré 
the stalks meet, or, better still, let the junctur 
be hidden by a good-sized red rosette. 

We venture to urge the desirability of 
not leaving decorations up too long, but ° 
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removing them before either the occasion has 
passed by, or the least symptom appears 
suggesting the perishable nature of the 
materials; for, in every circumstance in life, 
there is nothing much more objectionable 
than faded finery. 


THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL, 


Ry the Author of “Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


AN HOUR IN JOSEPHINE’S STUDY. 


H! Rosie, 
Rosie, I can- 
not under- 
stand it. It 
is no good; 
my head 
won't take it 
in,” 

And with a 
low cry of 
mingled 
weariness 
and despair, 
Josephine 

: dropped her 
head on to two hands that for the past 
ten minutes had been resting on her 
knee, and turned her eyes to their 
owner's face. As she did so a second 
cry escaped her, but with a very different 
accent in it from the last. 

“Why, Helen Edison, is it you—is 
it you who have been kneeling by me so 
patiently for the past ten minutes ?”’ 

“And why not ?”’ asked Helen, laugh- 
ing. ‘Do you think, as Miss Rowe 
does, that it is utterly impossible for me 
to be quiet or sensible ?”’ 

“| don’t think anything about you 
that Miss Rowe does,’’ was the quick 
answer, And then, still more quickly, 
“TI mean, | think T know you better than 
Miss Rowe does. She does not feel the 
kindness in you asI do. But go now, 
please, dear. You know no one is 
alloved to be here with me during 
recreation hours except Rosie, and [ 
could not bear you to get into another 
trouble on my account. Please go.” 

“Do you dislike my being here ?”’ 

‘Dislike !’’ echoed Josephine, won- 
deringly. ‘Don’t laugh at me, but, do 

you know, I feel sometimes as if looking 
a“ you was like looking at courage itself 
putinto a realform. I shall feel brave 
endtigh how to try once more to conquer 
tat lesson when you are gone.” 

But Tam not going,” said Helen, 
With a mischievous toss of her head, 
which gave way, however, at sight of 
‘tt schoolfcllow’s distress, to a quiet 
‘mil, as she added, ‘No, Josie, I am 
Not going, if you like me to stay. Miss 
Crofton ‘has given me leave to sit with 
you for half an hour four times a week.” 

Osephine stared. “Given you leave ? 
~. you mean that you have asked to 

“pend your playtime in this dull little 

Toom ?”? 

e . 
es ee think it is a dull little room,” 

answer, “with you and your 
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books init. And, Josie, I am going to 
ask you a favour. I want to know if 
you will let me try to—to ” and the 
colour deepened in fearless Helen’s 
cheeks, and she stammered before poor 
stupid Josephine, who gazed at the 
phenomenon in speechless amazement. 

‘*To ask me afavour?”’ she said at 
last. ‘That sounds too good to be truc. 
Why, even Rosie scarcely ever thinks of 
asking me anything. What can you 
want that I can—at least that you think 
I can do for you ?”’ 

Helen got up from her knees, and 
going behind hercompanion’s chair made 
a necklace of her two arms round her 
companion’s neck as she replied in a low 
rather hurried voice, so unlike her usual 
independent utterances— 

‘* Please don’t be vexed with me, 
Josephine. I know I am ever so ‘much 
younger than you, and idle, and not at 
all clever, but perhaps—if—do you think 
you would let me try to help you in your 
work a little sometimes ?”’ 

For some moments there was no 
answer. All was silence in that*dingy 
little lessonroom. Then Helen stooped 
her head lower, laying her cheek gently 
on her companion’s head, as_ she 
whispered— 

“ Tryto forget what I have said, Josie, 
dear, and please to know, now and 
always, that I did not say it to hurt you. 
I will run away now.”’ 

And then, with one kiss on the pale 
cheek she was turning hastily away, {cel- 
ing painfully that she had added another 
sting to her schoolfellow’s dreary lot, 
She was soon undeceived. She had not 
set a second step before she was caught 
back, and held tightly, while Josephine’s 
weary, patient, hot eyes were cooled, 
for the first time for many months, with 
a refreshing flood of tears. 

‘* Please don’t cry,’’ whispered Helen, 
with fresh remorse. 

‘‘Oh! you don’t know how comfort- 
able it is,’? was the heartfelt answer. 
‘“{ was only thinking, the other day, 
that perhaps I never should be able to 
cry any more. I seemed to have grown 
too dull and heavy.” 

‘“Ah! that is just it,’ exclaimed 
Helen Edison, suddenly recovering her 
spirits and animation when she found 
that her offer had, after all, been balm 
rather than a wound. “ That is just it, 
Josephine, I am sure. You are not 
really dull and heavy; but you have 
been growing dull and heavy. Yes— 
that is the very thing I have been ex- 
pecting.”’ 

Josephine sat up, and left off crying 
to stare at her companion. 

“‘Oh, but Helen, I really am dull and 
stupid.”’ 

“Don’t believe it,’’ was the short 
contradiction, accompanied by a shake 
of the curly head, and a smile. ‘‘ You 
came to school after a life in India and 
a lot of illnesses, with no education; 
and you and the folks here set to work 
at once to pump into your brain babies’ 
learning, and children’s learning, and 
girls’ learning, and a lot of ‘finishing 
elegancies,’ as my nurse calls them, all 
at once. And I think you have all been 
just as wise as if you had put a freezing 
person into a doubly-heated hothouse, 
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and kept on raising the temperature. 
First of all, the freezing creature would 
have suffered a horrible pain, as you 
did when you suddenly found how 
ignorant you were ; and then he would 
have gradually got suffocated past all 
feeling, and ended by dying, as your 
wish to learn will end by dying, if you 
go on trying to do impossibilities, and 
finding, to your perpetual discourage- 
ment, that they won’t be mastered. 
And there now! There’s a long 
speech for you; but I mean it every bit, 
and I|’ve been thinking it out to say to 
you for ever so many days past.”’ 

‘* Have you?’’ said Josephine, looking 
up with a flickering smile. ‘Had you 
thought of the freezing man, and all ?”’ 

‘‘Qh, dear, yes!’’ was the laughing 
answer. ‘‘ But I thought of halfa dozen 
similes besides that. The frog, begin- 
ning modestly as a tadpole, and the 
butterfly as a grub, and heaps of others, 
only, as my half-hour is beginning to run 
short, perhaps I had better not waste 
time to tell you any more to-day. What 
work are you preparing for to-morrow ?”’ 

“Trying to prepare, you mean,” 
corrected Josephine, sighing, but with 
something of a glimrner of hope strug- 
gling into her face, as she turned to the 
table at which she had been studying, 
and pulled a heap of books forward 


towards her schoollellow. ‘For .to- 
morrow I have a Trench exercise, 
with the rules to learn by heart; 


a German exercise, with the rules— 
oh, those dreadful rules—to learn by 
heart; a chapter of Roman History to 
be questioned on; a couple of pages of 
geography to learn by heart; these 
three dreadful Rule of Three sums to do, 
and I do not understand the rule one 
bit better now than when Miss Rowe 
explained it——” : 

‘‘[ don’t suppose you do, and much 
she cares,’’ muttered Helen, in interrup- 


tion. Then she said, ‘‘ But go on, 
please. Anything more ?”’ 
‘*Yes; a chapter of Morris’s Heathen 


Mythology, and—and,”’ in a very low 
voice, ‘‘a page of spelling.” 

Ah!’ said Helen, calmly, as if she 
had not noticed the lowered tone nor 
the tinge of shame in poor Josephine’s 
cheeks. ‘‘Ah, what a clever idea of 
yours to learn that! Papa says that he 
has scarcely ever known a woman who 
spelt really correctly, and that it is a 
disgrace to our sex that it should be so. 
We won’t cut off that one of your lessons, 
at any rate, and I will learn it with you. 
But how many of the others do you 
expect to know properly ?”’ 

‘‘None,’’ answered Josephine, her 
wan face again overspreading with an 
expression of despair, which was startled 
away before it could grow very definite 
by Helen’s quick, clear voice retorting, 
coolly— 

‘No, I should just think not indeed. 
Nine months ago, you have told me 
yourself, you had forgotten every little 
bit of French you ever knew. German 
you had never looked at. Arithmetic 
the doctors had never let you touch, and 
if they could see you now I am certain 
they would continue the same veto. By- 
the-by, was it the Rule of Three rules 

(See page 174.) 
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MY WORK BASKET. the flannel, also emerge from holes made in the shell and jauntily tie 
outside. Close the needlecase by a similar pair of strings. Forget- 
‘ me-nots offer a good substitute for the plait ; they are bunched up with 
A SWEET SCENTED BASKET. the ribbon itself, and sewn on separately. 


This novel basket is made of cloves threaded on fine wire. ‘ 
The round for the bottom is a firm piece of cardboard covered with EMBROIDERED WICKER CASE FOR KNITTING oR Music. 


‘bright blue or scarlet silk or velvet ; the diameter is three inches and Having purchased a basket of the description required, you must 
ahalf. The wire, which can be purchased on reels, must be sufficiently 
firm and fine to thread through the clove from which the ball has been 
removed. When the bottom is covered and sewn, it is pierced 















































measure the size round, and cut three bands of cloth or velveteen, 
and embroider them in chain stitch with wreaths of small flowers and 
leaves in Algerian silk or fine wool in different shades, according to the 
design. The centre band is rather wider than the two others, and has 
a wreath of small leaves on each side of the embroidery. Each band 
is scolloped at the edges, and when worked are sewn on tightly, leaving 
the basket to be seen between the bands about the width of the hanulle. 

This basket will be found an easy way also of carrying shawls or 
railway wraps. The basket opens with hinges, and ‘is fastened 
loops and buttons at the handle and ends. 


with a thick sharp needle all round at equal distances of about half an Foupiwe Sroor 
inch. : 

Commence by passing the wire upwards through the cardboard, 
then thread two cloves, and pass the wire downwards through the next 
hole, twist the wire over the edge, and repeat. The second and third 
rows are begun between two cloves, threading two cloves and repeating. 

This forms the three open rows of the basket work. The foot is 
formed in the same manner by passing the wire through the cardboard. 

The handle is begun by twisting two pieces of wire round two 
points of the edge of the basket ; pass a clove on each piece of wire, 
then thread the two together through one clove. For the rest of the 
handle, thread two cloves on each wire before passing through the one 
«love three times, then finish to match the Gommencement of 
handle. A half inch ribbon, to match the colour of the covering on the 
card, is tied in small bows with fringed ends on each end of the handle. 

NEEDLECASE. 

Begin by piercing the two scallop-shell covers with a double row of 

holes, as described on p. go. Then thread through them lute ribbon to 




















The covering, which is of black, or any coloured cloth, must he 
cut long enough to hang a little way over ‘the stool, and is altached 





to the ends by strings underneath the cloth tied over the frame. The 
pattern is traced on the cloth in the usual manner, and worked as 
follows, with worsted and silk arrasene in relief embroidery : The 
flowers and leaves are embroidered with the woollen arrasene for the 
foundation, and finished with the silk, which brightens the whole. 
There should be several shades used. 

The lines round the pattern and the corners are all worked in satin 
stitch over a fine woollen braid the same colour, and crossed with the 
silk arrasene. 

The dots at each end should be embroidered with filoselle. A row 
of shaded tassels, in which a large portion of gold-coloured silk is 
introduced, is sewn on each end, 

Should this cover be made for a small tea-table ‘the tassels should 
be put all round. 


BORDER FOR SMALL TABLE COVER OR BooK-SHALVES. 
The edge is worked in broad flat button-hole stitch, with dead 


gold-colou red 
filosellv. ‘The pat- 
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form a pretty plait ; and afterwards connect the vacant spaces by a line re wy 
of stitches in sewing silk. For the inside, cut a piece of doubled HO colours 
flannel, bind it all round with the ribbon, lay the leaves between the soit with floss 
shells, and secure them at the top with two ribbons, which, piercing i aaa 
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HINTS ON WORKING THE LETTER CASE, 
As the time for -working presents for 
Christmas has now arrived, we give the 
readers of THE GIRL’s OWN PAPER a design 
for a letter or postcard case, always a useful 
gift to make to any one; and as the design is 
delicate to suit the small space, it will be a 
good test of the ability of the worker in the 
art of embroidery. The design is given the 
full size to save loss of time in enlarging. 
The material of the case itself might be can- 
vas, but we would recommend silk, velvet, or 
satin, as being richer and more vecherché in 
appearance. It should be cut in two pleces, 
the front and flap forming one piece, the 
back the other, These should be stiffened 
with buckram to give substance to the case, 
and the inside should be lined with silk. There 
might be two small pockets under the flap for 
stamps. Be careful to put a gusset at sides 
and bottom of the case to allow it to expand, 
on the principle of a purse or portfolio; and 
work over all the edges with silk, as shown in 
the illustration, thus serving the double purpose 
of binding the case together and obviating the 
raw edge that would otherwise appear. 

The border at back of case might be worked 
in tones of olive green and turquoise blue, or 
in blue greens, but this depends entirely upon 
the colour of the groundwork. ‘The jasmine 
design in front should be worked in tones of 
delicate warm green, the flowers in a creamy 
white, buds yellowish, stems slightly brown. 
We have indicated an appropriate place for a 
monogram, and also the style of letter suit- 
able; the letters C. P. being chosen merely to 
show how initials should be treated. 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL- 
GIRL. 
(Continucd from page 171.) 
you were studying by the moonlight last 
night ?” 

‘* Ye——’’ began Josephine, and then 
breaking off too startled to finish even 
that short affirmative. Her pale eyes 
darkened with wonder and some nervous 
anxiety as she asked, almost breath- 
lessly— 

‘“‘How do you know I was studying 
by moonlight ? You could not have seen 
me through the keyhole, even if you 
would condescend to try to, which I am 
sure you would not.”’ 

**] should think not indeed!’’ said 
Helen, indignantly. Then, half laugh- 
ing, she added, ‘‘ Never mind troubling 
your head about how I gained my know- 
ledge, Josie. If wise old Solomon were 
here just now 1 expect he would repeat 
his proverb to you—‘ A bird of the air 
shall carry the matter.’”’ 

A mischievous smile passed over Miss 
Nellie’s face as she uttered this quota- 
tion and joined to it a request that her 
companion would mention to no one the 
fact of her having gained thisknowledge, 
which Josephine began to put down to a 
clever guess, as every one in the school 
knew that she seized every possible and 
almost impossible time to study. Little 
she dreamt that the bright, beautiful 
eyes had been within a few inches of her 
during the night, and that they had 
brimmed over with sad tears for her 
sake. But she had little time just then 
for dreaming anything. Helen had 
come to the study to give help, and she 
was determined to render it without 
farther loss of opportunity. Puling to- 
gether and carrying to another table 
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everything but the French books, the 
Roman History, and the spelling, she 
said quietly— ‘ 

‘‘Papa says one of the sins of the 
present day is a way people have fallen 
into of trying to make their brains tell 
falsehoods. They stuff a lot of things 
into their minds, and then tell their 
brains to say they know them, when 
their muddled brains really know no 
more about them properly than the man 
in the moon. I wonder which you would 
rather do, go on telling falsehoods, or 
begin to tell the truth 2” 

Josephine looked shocked and hurt as 
she answered— 

“Oh, Helen, the truth, you know. 


But indeed I have never told the 
falsehoods, nor let my _ brain tell 
them. I have known always that I knew 


nothing.” 

‘‘Then it is time you began to know 
something,’’ said Helen, calmly, or 
rather with an outward appearance of 
calmness. Inwardly she was feeling 
very anxious. She knew that it would 
be utterly impossible to be of any real 
use to poor Josephine if she insisted on 
keeping up the accumulation of studies 
she had undertaken ; but Helen much 
feared if she should have powers of per- 
suasion strong enough to induce her 
schoolfellow to give up any item of what 
she had regarded hitherto as her duty. 
As usual, when Helen doubted herself 
she fell before her father’s thoughts, and 
once more they stood her in good stead. 
Josephine consented to give up Professor 
Smith and the German governess, and 
then she and Helen set to work together 
at the Roman History, and before five 
minutes had passed Josephine had for- 
gotten, for the first time since she had 
been at Crofton House, that she was 
engaged upon a difficult task. 

(Zo be continued.) 


COMEDONES. 


BY 


3y Mepicus. 


OMEDONES! [I think 
I can see before me 
even now the puz- 
zled looks of num- 
bers of my fair 
young readers as 
they- read the title 
of this little article. 
Comedones! what 
is it? or what are 
they? or whatever 
do they do? Had 
it been by anyone 
else but by Medicus 
you might fancy it 
was the name of 
some nice little tale; 
but being by Medi- 
cus, “of course,” 
you will say, ‘‘it 
must be something 
nasty and ‘phy- 
sicy.’”” 

Well, not to keep you any longer in sus- 
pense, the word “ comedones ” is the technical 
name of a little ailment concerning which 





- some of you are always consulting me. It is 


an affection of the skin, principally of the face, 
which girls call ‘those nasty little tick 
things,” or “small black specks,” 


pie 
2 : 


“Well,” you ask me, “and what are they? 
What will cure them ? Answer me quick,” 

“No,” I reply; “I refuse to be hurried, 
but you shall have the answer all the same, 
Listen.” 

You have all heard of the pores of the skin, 
They, as you know, secrete perspiration. But 
there are also in the skin numerous tiny outlets 
from glands, which secrete an oily lubricating 
substance, which keeps the skin pliant and 
soft. Like every other gland and organ in 
the body, these little bodies are subject to 
many different derangements, of which I shal] 
not speak at present. Suffice it to say thar 
one of them gives rise to the affection called 
comedones (from comedo, to eat up, or devour), 
It is simply a hardening or drying up of the 
contents of the tubes of the glands. These 
latter are unable to force out the secretion, 
and so it distends the skin, and can be 
s jueezed out. 

‘© Why has it a black head ?” you inquire. 
The black point is merely caused by the 
smoke or dust of the atmosphere. Sometimes 
it gives rise to pimples. The affection is most 
common among girls who live in téwns, who 
do not take sufficient exercise to render the 
circulation in the skin duly active, or among 
girls who suffer from nervousness. 

If the unpleasant-looking things are left long 
in and undisturbed, they get as hard as horns, 
and when they are finally squeezed out they 
leave alittle pit. Ihave known cases in which, 
from no other treatment having been adopted 
except that of simply pressing them out with 
the fingers or nails, the skin of the face came 
to assume quite a pitted surface all over. 

As I have already told you that these dis- 
figuring specks are caused by an inactive state 
of the skin, you will readily perceive, then, 
that removing this state is the proper way to 
get rid of them. The morning soap bath to 
the whole body will greatly aid the cure, 
and plenty of friction should be used. Then 
to the face soap should be applied and well 
rubbed in twice or thrice a day, morning 
and night at all events; then, after drying 
it, rub well with a rough towel. Do not be 
afraid of spoiling your complexion. You 
will do quite the reverse—you will improve 
it, although there may be redness of the skin 
for a little time. 

After this thorough washing and rubbing 
of the face, you may apply a little Eau de 
Cologne, with just one grain of corrosive 
sublimate to the ounce. As corrosive subli- 
mate is a deadly poison, this lotion must be 
compounded by a chemist. Exercise must 
be taken in the open air, and plain, whole- 
some, non-stimulating food. 


VARIETIES. 
A CLASSIFICATION OF NOSES. 
Here is a classification of noses which will 


prove of interest to all who study either their 
neighbours’ faces or their own. It is a clearly 


marked classification. 
r < 


‘ 


t: 
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1. The celestial or turn-up nose. 2. The 
snub nose. 3. The Jewish or hawk nose. 4 
The cogitative or wide-nostrilled nose. 5- The 
Greek or straight nose. 6. The Roman o 
aquiline nose. : 
There are, however, infinite crosses andi 
mixtures of noses which at first embarrass, 
student of ‘‘noseology,’’ but after @ little 
practice she will be able to distinguish a 
different sorts with tolerable precision, 
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“Un LAPIN DU PAvS DE GALLES.”’—The 
French translator of one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels knew nothing of that familiar name for 
toasted cheese, ‘‘a Welsh rabbit,” so he 
rendered it literally by ‘un lapin du pays de 
tialles,” or a rabbit of Wales, and then told 
his readers in a note that the Zapzvzs or rabbits 
of Wales have a very superior flavour, which 
makes them in great request in England. 

SrRAY Nores ON PEOPLES’ NAMEsS.—The 
total number of surnames in England and 
Wales appears to be between thirty-five and 
orty thousand. The three most common 
names are, first, Smith; secondly, Jones; 
znd, thirdly, Williams. On an average, one 
erson in every twenty-eight of the population 
inswers to one or other of these three sut- 
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PRIZE COMPETTIIONS. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END.—When a 
virtuous and a godly childhood goeth before, 
then a godly and virtuous age follows after.— 
Bishop Fewel. 

Burizp CITIES AND Towns. 

1. J am sorry to hear. that Mac owes you so 
much. 

2, We will go under by and by, and see the 
old historical remains. 

3. Uncle sent Aunt only to break the 
dreadful news. 

4. Don’t worry yourself, Uncle, Charley or 
Ixemble shall go. 

5. There is to be a lecture to-night, Lily, on 
oilsworms. 

6. I shall take that picture of a Zulu to 
Nottingham. 
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principal point in good breeding is to suit 
our behaviour to the three several degrees of 
men: our superiors, our equals, and those 
below us.—Szzft. : 

How to Pass THE Day.—Arise early ; 
serve God devoutly and the world busily; do 
thy work wisely; give thine alms secretly; go 
on thy way gravely; answer the people de- 
murely ; go to thy meat appetitely ; sit thereat 
discreetly ; of thy tongue be not too liberal; 
rise therefrom temperately; go to thy supper 
soberly, and to thybed merrily, and sleepsurely. 
—Darme Fulia Barnzs. 

ANSWERS TO HIDDEN Boys’ NAmks 
(p. 1§5).—1. Arthur; 2. James; 3. Ernest ; 
4. Stephen; 5. Owen; 6. Percy. 


names. ul 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES (p.155).—1. Pine> 


BREEDING.—One apple; 2. Hollyhock; 3. Oxford. 





RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPLTITIONS. 
II..—FANCY WORK. 
Examiner: DurA DE BLAQUIERE. 


Or the two fancy work competitions the most successful in every way 
wo that of the work bags. In reference to some few of them, too much 
}»ave could not be given to the needlework, which was exquisitively fine 
aml neat. In many, however, the shape was bad, and the side gores 


of such a large size that the front fastening could not contain them, . 


ind they bulged out at the sides. Great cleverness was shown by 
many of the competitors in the fastenings and in the handles; but 
te binding of the work in some of these debarred them from the 
award of a prize. The number of bags (only forty-seven) sent in for 
this competition was somewhat disappointing, for these little bags are 
«y much used now that we hoped to have had many more of them to 
examine and present to the poor hospital patients. 

The Crochet Hospital Boots were also a subject of disappointment. 
There were so few good ones that it was not easy to find any which 
combined all the good qualities needful to deserve prizes. The small- 
ness of some and the immense size of others showed that the majority 
of the competitors had not given the making of their slippers sufficient 
consideration. Only twenty crochet boots were received. 


NEEDLE BAGS. 
FIRST PRIZE. (£2 2 0) 
Morence Beatrice Rossiter, 30, Church-crescent, South Hackney (17). 


SECOND PRIZE (£1 1 0). 
A.M. Gardner, Cromal Lodge, Ardersier, N. 2. (18). 


CERTIFICATES Ov THE I'trst Class. 

Sarah Alive Walley, Stanley House, Stanley-street, Chester (19). 
Agnes Phillips, 13, Gayton-crescent, Hampstead (19). 

i. Gardner, Cromal Lodge, Ardersier, N. B. (20). 

Frances E. Parker, 55, Elizabeth-street, Eaton-square (18). 
‘ite Green, Winnington, Northwich, Cheshire (29). 

CERTIFICATES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 

I". Helena Adie, 2, Earls-terrace, Kensington, W. (15). 

Kosa J. Shaw. Arnold House, Hull (19). 

ley Rawlings, 1, Claremont Villa, Cottesdale, Frome, Somerset (12). 
4ucie A. Donisthorpe, Gainsborough Villas, The Fosse, Leicester (21). 
Lee CERTIFICATES OF THE THIRD CLAss. 

Rosa Sworder, The Berry, Westmill, Buntingford, Hertfordshire. 


Sai Kaste, care of Miss James, Ivy House, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk 


Margaret I. Williams, Heskett, Uppingham, Rutland (17). 
HOSPITAL BOOTS. 
THE PRIZE OF {1 10. 

Fertha Harding, 2, Wallbridge, Frome, Somerset (14). 
Pore CERTIFICATE OF THE First CLAss. 

attie Tyrrell, Checkenddle Vale, Reading (14). 
Mine T3 ie CERTIFICATE OF THE SECOND CLASS. 
“ay Lines, ore-street, Hertford, Herts (12). 


CERTIFICATE OF THE THIRD CLASS. 


Marietta 1, Waddington, Heywood House, Waterhead, Oldham 


(fo), 
THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
I.—FANCY WORK. 


Two Gurnzas and ONE GUINEA are offered for the 
SAILOR’s SATCHEL, to be presented to sailors for the 
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purpose of holding Bibles, magazines, &c. The material must be 
coarse crash unbleached, which can be had 18} inches in width, and at 
about 6d. a yard. The design to be decided by the worker, and can 
he copied from many of the designs of crewel-embroidery already pub- 
lished in THE GIRL’s OWN PAPER. 

Tn front of the satchel apretty design in flowers might be worked in 
crewels, such as those on page 265, Vol. I., or others. Outline stitch 
might also be used, and figures such as those at pages 324-5, Vol. L, 
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ox the new cross-stitch embroidery with ingrain cottons. We leave our 
readers the choice of the mode of ornamentation, with the stipulation 
that the work must be good, the colours well selected, and the design 
not an unsuitable one for the purpose. Nothing of a comic nature 
would of course answer with the Scripture text. ‘The satchel, though 
strong and coarse, must be a monument of the most perfect neatness 
and good taste. 

‘The width of the satchel is that of the crash, the sides being stoutly 
sewn up twice. The piece of crash to make it is all in one, and 
measures 31 inches in length. It is turned up to a depth of 14 inches 
to form the satchel, and hemmed at the top and round the flap which 
buttons over, and has the corners taken off square. Three buttons 
fasten it down. The corners are strengthened by tape, and an eyelet 
hole is worked in each at the back, so that it may be hung up if 
required. 

Pe the flap is worked some suitable text, which might be divided 
and finished at the bottom of the satchel in cross-stitch marking, which 
would be easy to read. 


THE CROCHET COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Onr GuINEA will also be awarded to the girl who 
crochets the best small shawl suitable for hospital or home use. The 
wool selected should be thick enough to give warmth and comfort to 
the wearer. Competitors are requested to read ‘‘ Crochet for Little 
Workeis,” pages 442, 506, and 596, Vol. I., with a view to following 
Madame Karger’s directions for joining the wools and also for the 
point de neige pattern, if they like to use it. Each article must have 
the name, age, and address of the maker jirm/y attached, together 
with the usual certificate from 2 parent, minister, or teacher. Last 
day for receiving the articles for the -exantination is Lady Day 
(March 25), 1681, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES. 


I. No charge is made for answering questions. 

Lf, Ald correspondents to give initials or pseu- 
donyn. 

TI. The Edttor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. No more than two questions may be asked in 
one letter, which must be addressed to the Editor 
af Tue Grri’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster-row, 
London, B.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or any other 
neater a the nature of an advertesement will be 
zuserted. 


WORK. 

Lirtte Dor.—We are much pleased with your 
thoughttul and kindly letter, and your desire “‘ to 
be of use to someone.”” Many thanks also for the 
recipe. 

Exvaing.—A, thick dress, such as a tweed, is best 
suited to a tricycle. It should be made like a 
riding habit, close-fitting, and very neat. Wear 
black lace round your neck. 

Maxrcurrite.—In the new book, by the Senior Ex- 
aminer ot Needlework to the London School Board, 
we see that Mrs. Floyer recommends the thickening 
of heels to be done by slipping every alternate stitch 
on the purled side when knitting. Your writing is 
very good, 

Euise Gaunttert.—We fear you must re-knit the 
whole foot, as, of course, you must unpick the leg 
should the worn part spread above the heel divi- 
sion. 

Ernna.—See future numbers for knitting patterns, 
and full descriptions. 

OuiviA.—We much regret that, with all the clear 
sight and experience that we can command, we are 
quite unable to decipher your queries, beyond the 
discovery that they relate to work. 

Crark.—As you knit your own stockings, you could 
easily work the nibh socks just as ordinary ones, 
only using much coarser needles and wool. How- 
ever, we will give you two other ways :—1. The first 
one somewhat resembles a slipper. With two 
wooden needles, No. 7 and 4 ply fieecy, cast on 
twenty-nine stitches for the middle of the sole, and 
for six rows increase one at the beginning and end of 
each needle, to slightly shape both the toe and heel 
end. In the next eight rows increase one at the toe 
only for every otker row. You will then have 
thirty-nine stitches on the needle. Knit twelve 
rows straight; cast off twenty-six; there remain 
thirteen fortoc-cap. With these stitches work two 
rows, decreasing one at the toe end. Knit two 
other rows, this time increasing one at the same 
point. Twelve rows straight. Decrease one again 
in the two following rows, and increase one in the 
two next ones. Now cast on twenty-six for the 
opposite side, and work to match until you have 
reached the centre of the sole. Then sew the slipper 
together. 2. The next sock is rather more com- 

licated, for it entirely covers the foot and ankle. 
With the same wool and needles cast on thirty-four 
stitches for the sole, and for thirteen rows increase 
one at the commencement of each, which will give 
1 forty-seven stitches, and will shape both ends. 

nit ten plain rows for the centre of the sole, then 
decrease one for thirteen rows, to bring you again 
t» thirty-four stitches. Thesoleis complete. To 
begin the side of the foot add, for back of heel, 
fourteen stitches, forty-cight in all, and work nine 
rows, increasing one in each at the toe end. Fifty 
seven stitches are on the needle. Cast off twenty- 
four, and, on the remaining thirty-three, knit for 
the top of the foot twenty rows. Then cast on 
again twenty-four, and reduce at the toe till you 
have returned to forty-eight. Cast off. For the 
leg, pick up, on three needles, the twenty-four 
stitches on either side and those of the instep. 
Werk two rows, then a line of make one; knit two 
together for the runner; afterwards continue plain 
until you have reached the intended height of the 
leg. Cast off and sum up the whole. The shrinking 
of your wool must depend either on its quality or on 
the way the stockings are washed. Grey and un- 
dyed wools are the least shrinkable. 

Kyrus.—The children’s brewers’ caps are worked 
cither in plain knitting or in one purl, one plain. 
Scarlet is the popular colour, but many pretty ones 
have stripes, dines -quarter inch wide, in black and 
yellow, white and blue, blue and red, green and 
heather mixture, &c. First measure the size of the 
head, and, according to the scale of your knitting, 
cast on the proper number of stitches on three or 
four needles, and knit in rounds like a stocking, 
allowing about six inches for the brim and turn- 
over, and six or seven inches for the cap itself. 
Then, for the peak, reduce for three and a half or 
four inches at the beginning of each of the needles 
in every other row. Indeed, many of the directions 
for broad round toes would, I should think, answer 
well forthe top, such as the Carlisle, for instance. 
Crown the whole by the orthodox woollen tuft. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


—1. Endeavour to remove the fruit from the 
stones with your fork, otherwise remove from the 
mouth in the hollow of the almost closed left hand, 
placing it close.to the mouth so as to conceal the 
passage of the stone from the mouth. Never 
remove them inaspoon. 2. Remain at the dinner 
table till after dessert, and rise, leaving the dessert 
china and glasses still on the table. 3. Do not use 
a spoon and fork simultaneously,—a common habit, 
but ignorantly practised. emove your knife and 
fork from your plate, and lay them beside you; 
when you send for a second help as they both 
incommode the carver and endanger those at table 
whom the servant has to pass. If you desire a 
second help, lay the knife and fork on your plate 
until observed, with the points together, and the 
handles apart. When you wish to show that you 
desire no more, lay both parallel with each other 
across the middle of your plate, the handles towards 
you. See Rule 6, 

Hitpa Asmonp.—We feel rather shocked at your 
being so little acquainted with your Bible as to ask 
such a question. Read the Epistles of St. John, 
and seek for the text yourself. 

Gussiz.—We should see no harm in doing what you 
inquire about, but in all such little matters your 
mother’s wishes should be your guide. 

Goopy-Two-Snors.—t. Every article sent in for the 
prize competition is sent to a hospital. 2. Much 
may be done towards the cultivation of the voice 
by means of exercises and the study of manuals in 
singing, but a master is essential for the purpose of 
showing how the chest, throat, and head notes are 
to be taken. 

A Consrant ReaApur.—You should have some little 
acquaintance with dressmaking, as well as“ hair- 
dressing‘ and millinery. Could you rot give a 
reference to your clergymar or pastor of whatever 
denomination? Also to those to whom you have 
been apprenticed; and any respectable householder 
with whom you or your family are acquainted. 

Brown-kyrep FLto.—1. It is impossible for us to give 
advice as to the giving-up of a trade already 
learned for a new one untried, unless we were 
acquainted with many more circumstances con- 
nected with the case. It may be necessary for 
you to work all day, and at whatever trade you 
must feel weary, and in hot weather even faint. If 
very delicate, it might, of course, be desirable to 
make some change in your daily work. But this 
will entai] much expense. 2. See the articles by 
“ Medicus.” 

Forrict.—The application of any heated appliance 
to the hair must be more or less injurious. 


Dotorous.—Feather beds are cleaned and remade 
by means of steam and rollers. They must be sent 
to an upholsterer. The periods at which this 
should be done depends on how soon the bed 
becomes uneven and lumpy. Of course crape 
should be worn in mourning for an uncle or aunt. 

Bos and Nancy.—Hand-made articles usually wear 
better than those made by machinery. 

PreArL.—If your hands be too small to stretch an 
octave, what do you expect us to recommend? 
We cannot supply a new pair. Perhaps they may 
grow, as you are still so young. 

PiccioLa.—l'asso was a distinguished Italian poet, 
who was born A.D. 1542, at Sorrento. His great 
work was ‘“Geruselemme Liberata,” of which 
there is an English translation. 


Sponsor AND OTHERS —Your very natural questions 
have been submitted to a clergyman of considerable 
experience, who returns the following answer :— 
“Scarcely any of the popular books on_ bridal 
etiquette are entirely correct; at least, according 
to the Church of England service. First comes the 
bride. Nearly all the books say that the chief 
bridesmaid should remove and take charge of the 
Zeft-hand glove of the bride. Bots gloves must be 
removed, as during the service she has first to give 
her right hand to the bridegroom, and then to take 
his right hand in hers. It is evident that neither 
must give a gloved hand to the other. She should 
not resume her glove until just before leaving the 
church, as she wil] have to sign her maiden name in 
the marriage register in the vestry. When the 
officiating minister asks the question, ‘ Who giveth 
this woman ?’ &c., her father, or his representative, 
should take her right hand and place it in that:of 
the bridegroom. His proper place is behind the 
bride and a little to her right. Having given away 
the bride, the father had better join the rest of the 
friends, or he may find himself inthe way. Next 
comes the bridegroom, He also removes both 
gloves, of which the ‘best man’ takes charge, and 
makes sure that he has the ring ready. It is very 
unsafe to put it on his own little finger by way of 
security, as sometimes it cannot be taken off again 
at the proper time. If he be a wise man, he will 
entrust a second ring to his best man, to be used in 
case a mishap should occur. Dropping the ring is 
a frequent contretemps, and the distance to which 
a dropped ring will roll and the extraordinary 
devious course which it will pursue are almost in- 
credible. The bridesmaids stand bchind the bride 
during the whole of the ceremony, the chief brides- 
maid ioe close to her left, so as to take the gloves, 
bouquet, &c., see that her dress is properly disposed 
when she kneels, and, if needful, help her to rise. 
On no account should the bridesmaids knee] at any 





part of the ceremony, the whole of the service bein 
jor the bride and piidesroum, and no others, a 
the ceremony be conducted according to the strict 
letter of the law, the whole of the actual marriage 
takes place ‘in the body of the church,’ general ly 
at the entrance to the chancel. Should the servicg 
be choral, the psalm is sung by the choir, while the 
clergy, followed by the now married couple, proceed 
to the communidn rails, the rest of the company 
bridesmaids included, remaining where they were. 
After the last words of the service the husband con. 
ducts his wife to the vestry, the bridesmaids following 
them, together with those who will sign the register 
It is better to choose two or three persons for this 
purpose—the father being always one—and to ask 
the rest to remain in the church, so that the vestry 
may not be crowded and the bride flurried. All the 
kissing, and congratulating, and hysterics can be 
reserved until after the return home, when there is 
plenty of time for them ; and the truest kindness to 
the bride is to get her into her carriage as quickly 
and quietly as possible. As to the bridegroom, no 
persons trouble themselves about Az. This 15 
rather hard, because he is always far less composed 
than the bride, and is besides haunted with the 
consciousness that he never felt or looked so 
completely uncomfortable in his life.” 


CLARE VERE DE VeRE.—How should we know? We 


never saw your elder brother ride, and cannot say 
what kind ofa teacher he would make. It is always 
safe to begin with a good teacher, so as not to fall 
into bad habits, which, if once formed, can seldom 
be eradicated. 


GRATEFUL will scarcely carry out her name for an 


answer unavoidably delayed. We cannot tell the 
species of fly unless specimen be sent, and do not 
know of any such small fly that injures meat. 1 
you can find any dead specimens, and can send 
them, we will do our best. 


C. CATHERINE.—Thanks for your letter. Blindworms 


taken at the end of summer, if females, are tolerably 
sure to produce young. We had a fine family of 
nine young, but did not succeed in rearing them, 
They were very voracious, and one would try to oat 
a slug many times as large as itself. 


MinnewaAna.—Yes; the overgrown claws of your 


canary ought to be cut; but you must be very 
careful in culting them. Take a pair of very sharp 
scissors—nail seissors are the best—and hold the 
foot of the bird between yourself and the light. You 
will see a red line running through the middle ot 
the claw, but not nearly reaching to the end. Cut 
off nearly all the claw beyond thered line, and take 
very good care not to wound it, or you will lame the 
bird, and inflict as severe pains as if your nails were 
cut into the quick. 


IcnorAmus. — There is not the least necessity for 


opening the fern case. Some cultivators shut up 
the case almost air-tight, but we do not see any 
particular benefit to be derived from the custom. 


GouprincH AND Otners.—Your bird is probably 


afflicted with the red mite. Take it from the cage, 
sprinkle some insect powder on a handkerchief, and 
wrap the bird in it. Clean the cage thoroughly, 
roll up some insect powder tightly in a piece of 
brown paper—cigarette fashion. Light it at each 
end, put it into the cage, and cover the cage with 
a cloth, so as to prevent the smoke from _ escaping. 
In about half an hour remove the cloth, and you 
will see plenty of the mites either dead or stupefied. 
Thrust them into a paper and burn them at once. 
Now you can put feseh sand into the cage, and dust 
some of the powder over it. By this time the 
powder in the handkerchief will have killed the 
mites among the feathers, excepting those on 
the head. These you must blow apart, and drop the 

owder among them. We have kept plenty ol 
Birds, and were never afraid of the red mite. Any 
insect powder will answer the purpose, all of them 
having the ‘“fever-few” (Pyrethrum) as their 
basis. 


Dorcas.—Girls of twenty-two are rather young 


to corduct a Mothers’ Meeting, as they must 
necessarily be wanting in experience, and the 
women are likely to disregard advice coming from 
girls; but should there be no older ladies willing 
to undertake it, you avd your, friend shoul 
certainly try it, rather than leave it undone. ite 
meetings are usually held on Monday afternoons; 
the women bring their own work, and while, they 
sew some one reads ajoud, or gives a simp 
address on cookery, health, or domestic manapr 
ment, closing with a hymn, a few verses feu : 
Bible, and a short prayer. There should also .. 
savings bank or clothing club, and if possib ae 
lending library, connected with it. This i 
may be varied by an occasional Bible class, a 
account of travels or missionary enterpriscs, se 
the introduction of more singing. A few mane 
scrap books should be provided for the li 
children who come with their mothers. 


ie 


Neprung.—Seaweed should be mounted as you 


would ferns. Lay them out ona sheet of eae 
paper, and with a pin divide the sprays poe l 
another, so as to lie singly and in a good as ‘ 
then lay another sheet of the same paper i le 
and place all under a heavy weight. Change ; 
paper, damping the seaweed when dry, p! hee wil 
another piece of paper, and secure it ¢ or 
strong gum, or bands of paper as straps a¢ 
large stems. 


